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IN    AFFECTIONATE    GRATITUDE 

I   DEDICATE 

THIS    BOOK   TO   THE 

MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN 
WHO  (in  delightful  conspiracy) 

HAVE    MADF    THE 

YEARS    OF    MY    LIFE 

HAPPY      AND      AMUSING 
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A   PLEA   FOR   THE   COMMON 
NATURAL   MAN 

A  Prefatory  Note 

AFTER  earning  my  living  for  several  years 
/A  by  reviewing  other  people's  novels, 
1  have  written,  almost  entirely  for  the 
purpose  of  amusing  myself,  a  novel  of  my 
own.  I  have  no  desire  meanly  to  disarm 
criticism,  but  respect  for  myself  compels  me 
to  admit  that  its  artistic  faults  are  many,  and 
that  were  it  the  work  of  another,  I  could  quite 
easily  find  scores  of  blem.ishes  and  suggest  as 
many  improvements.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
I  wrote  it  in  the  summer  and  mainly  in  a 
garden  that  I  love.  It  certainly  was  not  written 
with  any  purpose  ;  but  in  reading  it,  it  seems 
to  me  to  express  the  case  for  the  common 
natural  man.  For  years  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  disgusting  tyranny,  ever  growing  more 
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Prefatory  Note 

f '„,  'f  ™'"'  ""-^  """^  "«"0"^  per- 

sons   over  the  lives  of   the    great  mass  of 

Whatever  to  be  reformed,  and  merely  desire 

■ve  and  love  and  have  a  good  time.     ^^I 

f  expeTtsT        '''"^ '"  ''""S  *-'e„ed 

in:r  ;ft.::'c;^^/'^'°'''^'^'=' ''^ 

fo  ^         J        incerrering  people— mostly  well- 

T^"l  r"  ■"  ""■-"  "^-  "i^l 

uT  to"  T  :"'•  "°'  '°  "="^^  •»»   happy 
but  to  make  them  efficient.     In  its  view  ^he 
one  object  of  a  man's  life  is  ►„  j    .,  ■ 
-  do  things  we,,.     A,f thl  1    ,isrS  t 

Clans,  all  the  Labour  Members,  and  all  fh. 

old  women  are  Webbists.     I  bel  eve  tha     he 

real   business  of  a  man   i<=  ^     i  ^ 

"'  a  man   is  to  hve— to  throw 
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stones  into  pools  and  watch  the  ripples,  to 
dream,  to  loaf,  to  love,  to  play  the  fool,  to 
begin  and  never  to  end,  to  read  poetry  (if  he 
cannot  write  it),  to  grow  roses.  With  me  are 
all  the  common  natural  men  in  all  the  public- 
house  bars  in  the  country  (a  mighty  and  a 
pleasant  multitude),  all  the  mystics,  all  the 
children,  all  the  tramps,  all  the  lovers,  quite 
a  number  of  respectable  citizens — and  I  think 
Mr.  Robert  Blatchford. 

The  great  truth  is  that  very  few  of  us  have 
the  slightest  desire  to  be  efficient.  The  yearn- 
ing to  get  on  is  by  no  means  universal.  What 
is  called  "  success  in  life "  has  only  an  aca- 
demic interest  to  the  majority.  We  will  not 
allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  "  life  is  earnest, 
life  is  real."  We  prefer  to  believe  that  it  is 
thrilling  and  amusing  and  magical.  We  drop 
the  bone  for  the  shadow — but  we  find  the 
shadow  delightful.  We  pursue  the  will-o'-the- 
wisp  and  think  it  good  hunting.  We  blunder 
and  sin,  and  sorrow  and  rejoice,  and  repent, 
and  blunder  again.  The  obstinate  determina- 
tion of  the  average  man  to  be  a  man  is  a  rock 
of  offence   to   the   social   reformer.      Against 
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--  propound'    :,-:t,'"°".  "«"•"  <<««"« 

^nd  wearisome  talk.  '"''  Pamphlets 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  efficient  m,    ■ 
""essary  and  useful.     But  1 1  "  "°' 

declare  that  quite  a  few!*  "  '"'°"'^y 

™uld  live  in  a  «,„!       ^  '^""""""■ty.    Who 

D-s.i,eVrTre:^:r':'''^''^"'^'-esof 

»  certain  number  of  indiviLnT  ^™'™'°" 
world  with  no  po„er  to  d  t   „ -"f  '"'°  '"= 

'"?  to  gossip,  „ieh  „o  desir^Vr     h  iL'"-"; 
no  capacitv  for   r«^  tnnJIs,  with 

"eer,  with'nf  po^Trh  ""  "°  """'  ^- 
or  with  so  grea'  a  dV  /  '^'"^"""^  ^°°''''^>'- 
'"^"  to  do  tl^eir?  ;"  "  '"'""  ">«  "<ey 
-cret,  and  a^     uCr  """"'  ''""^  » 

'"to  bank  managers  into  .f  /  of  mdustry, 

Members,   int^  Nn        T     """' ""°  ^^""^ 

-hat  are    a  C  'nZTT''''   *"""'   ■"'° 
«"cu      leaders  of  men  "     tl      i- 

'•espected,  and  they  die  and  nreK     •  7  ^^  ^"^^ 
fitting  pomp      Th.  ""^'^  ^'^^  ^^' 

S  pomp.     They  are  useful  and  necessary 


Prefatory  Note 

But  though  we  (.'  majority)  respect  them, 
we  certainly  do  not  envy  them.  We  are 
grateful  that  they  do  the  dirty  work  of  the 
world  while  we  are  happily  engaged  with  more 
important  afFairs.  I  am  not  a  Socialist,  but 
the  argument  that  under  Socialism  all  men 
would  want  to  be  masters  is  absurd.  Ensure 
us  bread  and  cheese  and  we  common  natural 
men  will  work  as  little  as  possible  and  rush 
away  from  authority  and  responsibility. 

The  English  are  a  romantic  race,  the  most 
romantic  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Prac- 
tical things  bore  us.  A  thing  has  to  be  abso- 
lutely useless  and  unnecessary  before  it  really 
catches  hold  of  us.  The  clerk  does  not  love 
clerking.  He  loathes  it.  But  he  clerks  for 
so  many  hours  a  day  in  order  that  he  may 
possess  a  garden  and  grow  roses  and  cabbages 
and  sweet  peas.  He  will  talk  to  you  of  the 
roses  and  the  cabbages  and  the  sweet  peas. 
He  will  quite  properly  decline  to  talk  to  you 
of  clerking.  Of  course,  he  will  not  get  on. 
He  will  never  become  chief  clerk  or  cashier. 
He  will  always  be  poor.  His  clothes  will 
always   be    shiny.      He   will    never   be   quite 
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properly  fed    but  with  luck  he  will  one  day 
produce  the  best  roses  in  West  Hamps,e,d.     ' 

his  crlfttut""''°""°'""'^°' '*'''"' 
'  ^    !'     "  '^  y""  'P^"'i  »"  evening  in  a 

docks,de  public-house  you  will  be  surprfsed  to 
d.scover  how  many  exciting  subjects  he  ! 
.nterestedu,  You  will  find  he  has'an  encyclo 
P^d,c  knowledge  of  race-horses,  that  he  know, 
lots  about  football  players,  and  that  he  has  a 
profound  contempt  for  foremen    n  ! 

Lahni.r  M  D  r  .  '"emen,  parsons  and 
Labour  M.P.S,  for,  that  is,  all  the  capable  and 
serious  men  who  have  "got  on." 

"God  cannot  think  much  of  money  "  said 
a  character  in  one  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthufjones- 
comedies  ..look  at  the  peopfe  He  giCl 
to.  And,  judged  by  the  same  standard.  God 
"nnot  think  much  of  success  I  h,  I 
nuif;.  a  i„»   c  .    ""ess.     1  have  known 

riband       ."'"       °  "'^^  «™""  ^^"°-  - 
nch    and  what  a  crew  they  are  I     When  a 

really  n«e  man  becomes  successful  he  nearlv 
always  dies  in  sheer  shame.  ^ 

Fenimore  Slavington,  the  hero  of  my  novel 
3  a  failure ;  and  he  is  a  failure  because  he    s 

a  nice  man,  the  sort  of  nice  man  you  can  find 
■n  every  omnibus  and  every  theatre  pit.     ,f 
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he  had  been  a  hard,  pushing,  masterful  man 
le  would  have  been  a  success.  If  he  had  been 
humbug  he  would  have  been  a  success.  But 
jeing  a  nice  man  he  failed.  Success  is  God's 
igift  to  the  unlovable  I  If  you  want  children 
/  and  women  to  love  you  and  men  to  smile 
when  they  meet  you ;  if  you  want  the  bus 
conductor  to  treat  you  like  a  man  and  a 
brother,  and  the  policeman  at  the  corner  to 
share  his  experiences  with  you  ;  if  you  want 
to  find  this  world  a  comfortable,  friendly  place 
to  live  in,  you  must  resolutely  determine  to 
be  a  failure.  Women  marry  successful  men, 
and  children  accept  their  tips.  The  bus  con- 
ductor stops  the  bus  respectfully  while  they 
climb  in,  and  the  policeman  touches  his  hat. 
But  they  all  hate  the  successful  man  in  their 
hearts.     And  they  are  quite  right. 

If,  therefore,  the  day  ever  comes  when  men 
are  scientifically  procreated  in  the  manner 
advocated  by  eugenically  horrid  doctors  and 
eugenically  nasty  old  ladies,  when  they  are 
carefully  and  scientifically  educated,  when  they 
are  made  to  work  whether  they  will  or  no, 
when    they  are   protected    from    their    "baser 
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instincts  "  (a  damnable  and  blasphemous  phrase) 
by  laws  drafted  by  the  Puritans,  when  they  are 
eugenically  produced,  hygienically  clothed,  and 
altogether  serious  and  efficient,  there  will  be 
no  love  left  in  the  world  and  no  fun,  because 
there  will  be  no  one  worth  loving  and  no  one 
capable  of  play. 

In  my  story  I  have  described  a  Servile  City. 
Every  one  is  well  paid,  well  housed,  and  well 
clothed.     I  have  tried  to  show  something  of 
the  spiritual  degradation  that  accompanies  these 
physical    advantages.      In    my   description    of 
Slavingtonville  I  have  intended  to  pillory  the 
mind  and  the  motives   of  the  pseudo-philan- 
thropic employer.     But  I  have  intended  inci- 
dentally to    suggest   that   the   horrors   of  my 
model  town  will  be  the  inevitable  characteristics 
of  life  under  the  State  Socialism  to  which  we 
are  apparently  rapidly  travelling. 

1  agree  entirely  that  life  cannot  be  a  joy 
unless  one  has  food  in  one's  stomach  and  a 
coat  on  one's  back.  But  if  we  are  to  buy 
food  and  coats  with  our  souls,  life  will  become 
greyer  and  more  terrible.  It  is  j)ossible 
(though    by    no  means    certai.i)    that   poverty 
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can  be  abolished  by  the  nationalization  of  rent 
and  interest.  But  the  ideal  is  vague  and  the 
methods  arc  many.  What  really  concerns  us 
is  what  are  the  methods  for  minimizing  and 
destroying  poverty  that  are  being  advocated  in 
England  to-day  by  social  reformers  and  what 
will  be  their  exact  effect  ? 

The  one  fact  of  supreme  importance  that 
hardly  any  seems  to  recognize  is  that  the  British 
Socialist  Labour  Party  is  essentially  the  Puritan 
Party.     I  suggest  that  this  is  of  far  greater 
interest  than  any  detaiic,    list  of  the  laws  for 
which   it   is   clamouring.      The    Puritan    has 
always   been   the   expert   politician.      He   has 
so  little  in  his  own  life  that  is  amusing  that 
he  is  forced  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  other 
people.      The     intellectuals    of    the    English 
Socialist  movement  are   Puritan.     The  politi- 
cians and  the  local   preacher  Trade  Unionists 
are  Puritans.      They  are  constantly  in  alliance 
with  middle-class  Radicals,  not  because  they  do 
not  care  for  independence,  for  they  evidently 
yearn    -^  be  independent ;  not  because  they  are 
mere    dishonest    place-seekers,    for    they   are 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  because  they  look  at 
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l.fe  from  the   same   standpoint,  because  they 
hare  the  same  prejudices  and  the  same  iimita- 
t.ons      Now  I  assume  that  if  England  is  to  be 
Socialist,  ,f  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  abolish 
poverty  according  to  the  theories  of  the  Fabians, 
Jt  w,ll  be  done  by  Mr.  Macdonald  and  not  b; 
Mr  H.  M.  Hyndman  or  Mr.  Cecil  Chesterton 
and  I  assert  that  a  Macdonalised  Engbnd  will 
be  vejy  much  as  I  have  pictured  SlavingtonviUe 
-W.11  indeed  be  Mr.  Belloc's  Servile  slte 

It  .s  unnecessary  to  consider  all  aspects  of 

Puntan   Socialism.     Its  bent  can  be  gathered 

from  „s  attitude  to  the  drink  question.     T  e 

La  our  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 

etotal  party  ,„   p,,ctice  as  well  as  precept. 

Us  mem  ers  are  not  allowed  to  have  a  drink 
withm    the  precincts  of  the  palace  of  West- 
minster however  dull  the  speeches  or  however 
many  the  divisions.     They  are  abstainers  not 
because  they  individually  dislike  beer  or  whisky 
but  because  they  w'nt  to  be  examples,  which 
means  tha.  .hey  are  prigs,  posers  and  Puritans 
All   the  teetotal   legislation  proposed    by  rich 
men  with  wme  cellars  has  the  support  of  Mr 
Macdonald    and    his    fellows.     They  1^^; 
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Sunday  closing  and  local  option.  They  voted 
for  the  iniquitous  Children's  Act.  They  would 
doubtless  vote  for  prohibition.  That  is  to 
say,  they  would  constantly  interfere  with  the 
1  personal  liberty  of  poor  men  who  like  beer  and 
I  whisky.  They  accept  the  Webb  doctrine  of 
^  efficiency.  They  have  little  or  no  care  for 
personal  freedom.  They  believe  in  extending 
the  interference  for  your  own  sake  damnation. 
Of  course  they  are  perfectly  logical.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  poverty  cannot  be  abolished 
as  long  as  men  waste  their  substance  in  drink. 
I  will  go  further.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
poverty  cannot  be  abolished  if  men  continue 
to  be  lazy,  inconstant,  romantic,  unreliable. 
In  other  words,  while  men  are  men,  poverty 
will  remain  unless  they  are  forcibly  robbed  of 
their  freedom.  If  State  Socialism  is  to  exist, 
and  if  it  is  to  destroy  poverty,  men  must  be 
forcibly  prevented  from  drinking,  from  eating 
unwholesome  food,  from  wearing  unhygienic 
clothes.  They  must  be  made  to  work.  They 
must  somehow  or  other  be  kept  faithful  to  one 
wife,  and  be  prevented  from  procreating  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  children.     All  these 
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h.ngs  can  be  done.    All  .,,«e  things  quite 

full  stomachs  and  warm  clothes  and  that  will 

t  Li'         '°°'-     The  result  will  also  be 
«v  nf    ,''?'""^"'7  ">«  -"'^  life  wo«h 

thatL     •       "°'  ''°^'""'"-     J   do  not  say 
tha   the  pnce  may  not  be  worth  paying      How 

could     say  so  writing  in  a  warm'r'oo^-„": 
f"U  belly,   wth  scores  of  men,   women   and 

ch.M.„withi,.ami,eofmehunWarcou1 

bei';:r:tfii.:ri;r^-"^' 

sole  ^m^i  n,  ^  *^  ^^  ^s  ever  the 

waL    '  T;       '  "°^^  ^"^g"'^  "-at  good 
^g^.  good   houses,  rigorous  inspection  and 

the    ncouragement  of  the  Puritan  Xtues  m  ke 
goo    w    ,    ^„,^^^^^      ^^^  jsma 

HTwagis'  „rsi:rr  ~"^'^  "^^^ 

homes.     The  State    at  "'^P™''-<"■  "^  good 
;-..in,     BuTrrSCllX^ 

^vH-her  t„e   proprietor   of  the"m:„  ^7: 
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foundry   be  the  community  or  an   individual, 
and  it  will  be  still  the  foreman  who  will  most 
closely  afFect  his  comfort  and   his  happiness. 
It  may  be  that  his  wages  will  be  more  and  his 
hours  fewer  (but  I  do  not  think  this  is  certain), 
and  the  punishment  for  annoying  the  foreman 
will  be  infinitely  greater  because    presumably 
there  will  be  no  alternative  employer.     I  am 
con'  need   that    under  the   British  variety  of 
Socialism,  the  pressure  of  the  Puritan  and  the 
faJdlst  would  be  horrible  and  soul-deadening. 
That  the  horde  of  necessary  officials  would  be 
tyrannous  and  venal  goes  without  saying.     All 
officials  from  a  Czar's  satrap  to  a  School  Board 
Inspector  love  to   play   the   tyrant,  and   their 
nature  (they  are  sometimes  chastened  by  grace) 
is  to  take  bribes.     But  in  England  the  tyranny 
would    inevitably    be     Puritanic.     Something 
like  my  town  of  Slavingtonville  would  be  the 
ideal,  and  the  country  would  groan  in  an  agony 
of  unnatural  righteousness  until  haply  the  wine- 
bibbers  and  the  loafers,  and  the  incompetent, 
and    the    lovers   of    many   women    combined 
together  and  revolted   against   their  virtuous 
lords. 
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It    is    asserted    sometimes    that    excessive 
poverty  is  the  cause  of  what  is  caUed  "vice" 
rather  than  its  result.    I  do  not  think  that  this 
■s  true.     The  docker  drinks  bad  beer  and  gets 
drunk  easily  because  he  is  poor  and  is   the 
victim  of  scoundrelly  adulterating  brewers.    But 
he    drinks   because  he    is    a    man.    and    his 
manhood  would  quite  conceivably  demand  that 
he  should  continue  occasionally  to  get  drunk 
comfortably  on  good  beer,  even  if  his  income 
were  quadrupled.     It  is  the  nature  of  man  to 
play  the  fool,  to  love  the  things  despised  by 
the  duUy  wise.    The  blood  flows  fast  in  the 
vems  of  the  common  man.    He  must  now  and 
then  shout  and  dance,  bonnet  a  policeman,  faU 
.n  love  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  write  a  poem, 
or  chuck  his  money  into  the  river.     The  curse 
of  our  time  is  that  man,  since  he  has  discovered 
wireless  telegraphy  and  made  an  aeroplane   is 
convinced  that  he  is  wiser  than  God.     We  are 
to  be  born  not  in  the  splendid  haphazard  of 
reckless    passion,    but    after    careful   medical 
selection  of  our  parents,  like  racehorses  on  a 
=  ud  farm.      Confusion    is   the  rule  and   the 
glory  of  nnture.    The  stars  have  been  throw,. 
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higgledy-piggledy  into  the  heavens.   The  whole 
scheme  of  things  is  magnificent  rollicking  dis- 
order.   But  man  is  to  live  by  rule  and  accord- 
ing to  science.     Laws  are  passed  without  the 
slightest    consideration    of  the   needs  of  the 
natural  man.     The  Webbist  is  dissatisfied  with 
man  as  God  has  made  him  and  is  eager  to 
create  a  man  in  his  own  image,  just  as  the 
modern  painter  is  dissatisfied  with  God's  world 
and  has  made  a  world  of  his  own.     Every  day 
the  gulf  between  the  minority  that  rules  and 
talks  and  poses  and  writes,  and  the  majority 
that  blunders  and  lives  becomes   greater  and 
greater.     That  is  the  curse  of  to-day  and  the 
menace  of  to-morrow. 

The  world  seems  to  me  so  amusing  and 
delightful  a  place  that  only  a  man  with  much 
leisure  can  possibly  fully  enjoy  it.  I  have 
accordingly  in  leaving  my  hero  in  the  last 
chapter  left  him  with  a  comfortable  unearned 
income.  I  have  much  affection  for  him  and  he 
is  evidently  just  the  sort  of  man  who,  had  he 
to  earn  his  living,  would  be  forced  to  work 
long  hours  for  a  miserable  pittance,  and  would 
be    frequently    unemployed.       Since    I    have 
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dowered  him  wi.h  the  capacity  for  happiness 
and  for  thnlls.  I  felt  that  the  least  I  couU  do 
was  adequately  to  provide  for  him.     It  is  true 
that  h,s  content  depends  on  the  continuance 
of   he  Pur,tan.c  roguery  of  his  aunt,  and  the 
soul  servitude  of  her  employees.     But  these 
'h-ngs  would  continue  anyhow,  ana   there  is 
no  reason   why  some  little  good   should  not 
come  from  great  evil.     It  does   not  increase 
tne  evil. 

I  do  not  see  how  England  is  to  escape  being 
Slavngtonvlled.  I  cannot  imagine  how  we 
are  to  avoid  falling  under  the  heel  of  the 
1  untan.     For  years  the  House  of  Lords,  the 

representafyes  of  a  humanly  unvirtuous  and 
unconvenhded  aristocracy,  was  a  bulwark 
agamst  the  interfering  righteous  man.  Now 
^at  has  disappeared  and  the  voice  of  Mr. 
H  la,re  Belloc  is  as  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  ^ 

SIDNEY  DARK. 

The  Temple, 

December,  i^n. 
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PROLOGUE 


THE  play  is  over.  The  excitement  is 
finished.  The  thrills  have  come  to  an 
end.  Once  again  life  promises  peace, 
and  there  is  reasonable  hope  that  the  rest  of  my 
years  may  be  uneventful. 

I  am  one  of  those  persons  born  into   the 
world  without  ambition  ;  for  me  the  limelight 
has  no  attraction.   I  have  no  yearning  to  appear 
in  the  "  star  "  part  or,  indeed,  to  find  any  place 
whatever  in  the  caste.     A  quiet,  inconspicuous 
and,  may  be,  comfortable  seat  in  the  stalls  is 
what  I  desire,  where  I   may  sit  with  kindly 
interest   and   occasional    amusement   watching 
other   people    enacting   the   roles.     A   certain 
desire  has  certainly  come  to  me  in  these  later 
months  but  it  is  restrained  and  quite  personal. 
It  was   queer  that,   in  a  world  filled  with 
men  eager  to  do  things,  striving  for  the  front 
row,  fighting  to  attain  authority,  I,  Fenimore 
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Slayington.  should  h>ve  bcc,  ,3  it  were,  taken 

W.1I  and  dragged  out  of  my  enjoyable  obscurity 

to  be  thrust  u,to  a  position  of  responsibility 

nd  author,ty-.he  two  things  most  abhorrent 

toTntr      ^  ^"^    happily  they  have  come 

The  past  months  stand  in  my  memory  not 
so  much  l,ke  a  tale  that  has  been  told,  as  La 
dream  t  at  has  been  dreamed_a  horrid  dream 
w..h  a  happy  ending.  Sometimes,  indeed, " 
find  «  hard  to  persuade  myself  that  I  was  for 

alt"  r;"^  """  °'  =•  g-'  "-i'-s 
a  captam  of  mdustry ;  ,  person  to  whom  other 

came^robetoldtodo.hisorthato,t.,.ht 

But  in  my  forced  journey  through  the  valley 
of  unnecessary  activity  1  found  a  great  treasu  I 
and  th,s  treasure,  under  my  eyes  as  I  write 
and  in  my  heart  tiU  I  die  maL  ,1,.  ■ 
worth  while.  '  ^^  J"""')' 

tures.     Adventures  generally  occur  only  to  the 
adventurous,  and  that  makes  all  the  reLds  of 
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explorers  and  all  the  confessions  of  heroes  so 
extraordinarily  alike. 

It  is  only  when  a  man  does  the  things  for 
which  he  is  not  intended  that  his  experiences 
become  really  interesting.  For  example,  sup- 
posing that  Sir  Herbert  Tree  had  gone  to  the 
South  Polar  Regions  instead  of  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton,  what  a  delightful  book  would  have 
resulted  1  So  with  me.  Although  I  cannot 
claim  any  moral  for  my  story  it  may  not  be 
without  amusement.  The  adventures  of  a 
square  peg  in  a  round  hole  are  always  delight- 
ful—except, perhaps,  to  the  square  peg. 
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CHAPTER  I 

MY    BIRTH    AND    LINEAGE 

EVERYBODY  knows  the  Slavingtons. 
They  may  not  be  as  notable  as  the 
Stanleys,  or  the  Howards,  or  the 
Russells,  but  there  is  not  a  home  in  this 
great  realm,  however  humble,  in  which  the 
Slavingtons  are  not  known  and  respected  and 
spoken  of  with  kindly  gratitude.  "  Slavington's 
Peptonized  Soup "  in  threepenny  tins,  in 
shilling  packets,  and  in  half-crown  jars  has 
sustained  the  eager  youth,  nourished  the  bud- 
ding manhood  and  comforted  the  fading  age  of 
Great  Britain  for  over  a  hundred  years.  It  has 
been  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  by  solitary 
colonists.  It  has  stimulated  the  dauntless 
pioneer.     It  has  taught  the  joys  of  civilization 
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to  the  wily  savage.  It  has  sustained  the  virtue 
of  the  missionary,  and  has  made  pleasant  the 
evening  of  many  a  hard  life. 

Personally,  as  a  degenerate  descendant  of  the 
great  fimeon  Slavington,  the  founder  of  t!ie 
family,  I  have  always  loathed  the  very  words 
"  Slavington's  Peptonized  Soup  "—but  I  am  in 
a  minority  of  one. 

"Slavington's  Peptonized  Soups"  are  manu- 
factured in  the  model  city  of  SlavingtonviUe, 
built  anH  laid  out  by  my  great-grandfather, 
in  the  county  of  Berkshire.  Everything  about 
SlavingtonviUe  and  about  the  Slavingtons  is 
precise,  admirable,  almost  faultless.  The  town 
and  the  famUy  au  built  on  straight  lines. 

My  great-grandfather  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  peculiar  religious  sect  known  as 
the  Hardshell  Baptists  who,  among  their  other 
tenets,  hold  firm  to  a  belief  in  the  general 
wickedness  of  mankind,  and  are  convinced  that 
salvation  is  only  for  a  few-among  whom,  of 
course,  the  Slavingtons  are  numbered. 

Hard,  acute,  level-headed,  industrious,  the 
Slavingtons  in  a  few  years  turned  a  small  under- 
taking into  a  great  commercial  concern.     This 
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my  great-grandfather  bequeathed  to  my  grand- 
father to  become  still  greater,  and  it  increased 
again  with  mustard  tree  rapidity  ander  the  rule 
of  my  father's  elder  brothers. 

The  family  has  always  had  many  virtues,  and 
the  family  motto  might  well  be :  "  Be  Just 
before  you  are  Merciful."  My  father  was  the 
first  of  his  race  to  rebel  against  Peptonized 
Soup.  As  I  remember  him  he  was  a  tall, 
thin  man,  with  a  weak  chin  and  scanty  fair  hair. 
To  his  father's  horror  he  had  been  found 
incapable  either  of  superintending  machinery, 
regulating  workpeople,  keeping  accounts,  or 
selling  soup.  He  had  been  moved,  year  after 
year,  from  one  department  to  the  ocher  to 
exhibit  everywhere  almost  masterly  incompe- 
tency until  he  finally  put  the  coping-stone  to  his 
iniquity  by  marrying  the  flufiy-minded,  empty- 
headed  daughter  of  a  singularly  disreputable 
music-master  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  in  a  Bayswater  boarding-house. 

This  marriage  banished  him  for  ever  from 
the  joys  of  Slavingtonville.  He  was  not  cut 
off  with  a  shilling.  Five  hundred  a  year  was 
settled  on  him   for  life  (an    income  which   I 
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was  fortunate  enough  to  inherit)  and  he  was 

sternly  told  that  none  of  his  family  ever  desired 

to  look  on  his  face  again. 

I  do  not  think  that  my  father  was  the  least 

perturbed  by  this  sudden  and  dramatic  partin.. 

He  took  a  little  house  on  the  eastern  and 
cheaper  side  of  St.  John's  Wood,  and  lived 
quite  happily  with  my  mother  and  my  maternal 
grandfather.  The  latter,  abandoning  any  further 
attempt  to  inculcate  a  love  of  music  in  the 
English  middle  class,  cheerfully  devoted  himself 
to  the  spending  of  the  greater  part  of  my  father's 
income. 

My  father  was  always  bewildered  by  life      A 
newspaper  made  his  head  ache.     It  seemed  to 
him  incomprehensible  that  people  should  argue 
about  Home  Rule,  or  should  get  drunk  and 
have  to  appear  before  a  magistrate,  or  should 
hght  for  their  country,  or  should  write  books 
or  plays.     A  crowded  street  made  him  giddy 
and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  happiest 
when  he  was  entirely  alone,  either  battling  with 
ingenious   inventions  which  were  always   tri- 
umphantly unpractical,  or  taking  bouts  of  easy 
romantic  reading.  ^* 
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His  mind  could  never  grapple  with  two 
dissimilar  authors  at  the  same  epoch,  and  at 
various  times  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  Scott, 
to  Dickens,  and  so  on.  He  never  rould  read 
Thackeray,  but  I  was  born  at  the  time  when  he 
was  moved  to  the  greatest  height  of  enthusiasm 
of  which  he  was  capable  by  "  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,"  and  hence  I  was  christened  Feni- 
more  as  a  sort  of  votive  ofFering  to  its 
author. 

My  father  lived  until  I  was  seventeen.  My 
mother,  having  been  for  the  first  twenty  years 
of  her  life  my  grandfather's  dutiful  slave,  having 
married  my  father  and  having  brought  me  into 
the  world,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had 
done  everything  that  she  could  be  expected  to 
do,  and  quietly  gave  up  the  ghost. 

I  am,  I  think,  in  many  respects,  the  son  of 
my  father  ;  but,  perhaps,  I  am  still  more  the 
grandson  of  my  grandfather,  and  my  grand- 
father, Michael  Meddlemore,  sometime  teacher 
of  music,  still  happily  and  disreputably,  despite 
his  nearly  ninety  years,  a  denizen  of  this  planet, 
will  loom  somewhat  largely  in  my  strange 
adventures. 
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f«h.r.  ,t  alway    seemed  to  me,  was  ,f„id  of 
f  !     "" '"  •"'  1"'"  "«''«ted  manner,  as  if 

for  ^Jl    u      "''•    ^"'"""-'y  for  him,  and 
for  me,  the  house  was  run  by  a  woman  who  had 

(perhaps  the  safest  way  i„  which  to  engage  a 
-vant),  when  my  parents  first  married^nd 

si  of";  T,  V",  "  "^P"^'"S'^  =''°«  'i^e.  a 
haulhtv    f      """«  ^°'  ""=  '"-i'7  which  no 

sib?  wft^ed":;  T" ""'  ~""^ "- 

/     rtve    exceeded.      She   was  a  tinv  littJe 
woman,  with  a  decisive  manner  and  a  gen  u 
for  managing.  genius 

In  all  his  long  and  somewhat  lurid  life  mv 

rat!tfT°''^''^'''^"^^"-°''--H 
TwelfF    7T'''''^'''^'^"''y=^'oodin 

wis  a  sm^;  'vM  r '"""  ■'""^  -'"'  -hen  I 
was  a  small  chJd,  how  she  wouM  lock  up  the 

justifiably)  that  the  old  man  had  consumed  I 

would  tell  h,m  that  it  was  time  for  bed.  when 
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she   considered    that  enough    gas    had    been 
burned  for  one  evening. 

At  Emily's  direction  a  school  was  found  for 
me,  an  odd,  and  in  many  respects  absurd 
middle-class  public  school  which  at  that  time 
existed  in  the  north-west  of  London,  and  where 
I  veritably  believe  I  received  the  only  educa- 
tion that  could  have  been  of  any  service  to 
me.  By  this  I  mean  that  I  learned  the  things 
that  have  made  my  life  tolerable  and  hippy, 
and  that  I  had  my  individual  tastes  cultivated 
and  directed. 

It  was  a  school  attended  by  the  sons  of 
comparatively  well-to-do  tradesmen  and  com- 
paratively impecunious  professional  men.  I 
learned  Greek  and  Latin  and  I  read  lots  of 
history,  and  from  the  very  remarkable  man  who 
was  at  that  time  the  head-ma<?ter,  I  got  such 
rudiments  of  culture  as  I  possess. 

He  was  a  queer  fellow  was  this  school- 
master— something  of  a  scholar  and  a  great 
deal  of  a  rake.  My  grandfather  discovered  his 
excellent  qualities  in  the  private  bar  of  a  neigh- 
bouring public  house,  and  they  became  con- 
siderable cronies,  and   it  was  these  two  men, 
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colalt  ""  ""'  "''"'^  'S«'  "''°  --  -y 
ten  yts  oT"'""^  '™'"  '''  *'-  "•«  •  - 

t-oy,  and  I  have  a  considerable,  though  more 

Zf  f"'°"  '"^  "■■"'  "-•     '  ^'w 'p  H:  ed 

games.     I  never  cared  much   for  othir  K 

2„  ^""f  "'"-»°"'«i'"es  in  long  „„bfe 
ough  .he  streets,  sometimes  at  conLts.  no  J 

s"l    S-"   ="  »  theatre  or  a    picture-ga  lery 
sometimes  we  were  wlfh  T  ,     =       '• 

master    .       t  Travers,  the  school- 

master, somefmes  we  were  alone,  and  alwavs 
2  g-ndfi.her  talked.     He  talks  now   per 

He  talked  of  men  and  things  and  books  and 
plays,  humorously  and  cynically 

My  grandfather  has  been  immensely  amused 
byl.fe.  I  have  sat  with  him  and  Travers  for 
hours  m  the  bars  of  public  houses      ll 

So  my  life  p,,3.d  until  I  was  seventeen,  and 
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by  luck  and  the  good  grace  of  the  head-master 
I  had  at  last  got  into  the  sixth  form  at  school. 
Then  one  morning  Emily,  on  going  into  the 
room  which  my  father  called  his  study  (it  was 
his  only  joke),  found  him  lying  dead  on  the 
floor  with  a  little  model  of  a  patent  coflTee 
grinder,  on  which  he  had  spent  about  three  years 
of  hopelessly  stupid  labour,  clasped  in  his  hands. 

My  father  was  a  futile  person,  but  no  more 
futile,  perhaps,  than  tens  of  thousands  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Happily  he  was  saved  from 
the  necessity  of  exhibiting  his  futility  by  the 
income  derived  from  perfectly  efficient  relations. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  say  that  I  loved 
my  father.  He  had  never  meant  anything  to 
me ;  he  had  never  worried  about  me  nor  un- 
derstood me. 

I  often  wo.  ler  what  is  the  average  number 
of  other  people  that  the  ordinary  individual 
loves  in  the  course  of  his  life.  We  use  the 
word  love  glibly,  and  doubtless  there  are  persons 
with  a  cohort  of  loves.  I  certainly  have  not 
really  loved  six  people,  and  Emily,  my  grand- 
father, and  Travers  each  meant  infinitely  more 
to  me  as  a  boy  than  my  father  meant. 
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StiU,  even  now,  I  think  of  hi,  death  a, 
«»,eth.ng  strange  and  disconcerting  and  ter- 
nfymg.    For  days   Emily  „„  „dLed   and 

^Iked  pathetically  of  "poor  dear  masten"    For 
J^  Wndftther  was  fidgety  and  uncomfo" 

evemh     \r    "°"  *"  '^'"''^  >>""  ""void 
everything  that  is  unpleasant  and  solemn  and 

now  the  things  he  hated  most  were  thruTCn 

JZX''Z"Zr''    '"'  °''-'°'' 

comforting  mr^thTd'T"' 
constantly,  as  he  always  "d' when    h  """' 

de!Iritas..A  •  "''°"'   "=  ""  "O"'  'o 

describe  as  "A great  gentleman,  my  boy.  what 

ever  the  clergy  may  say."  oy.  wnat- 

Two  of  my  father's  brothers  and  two  of  my 

men"  'T  '°.  *'  '""-"'-'-d.  stern,  dour 

of    hi  '""■"  f*-"""  •>«  buried  by  a  minister 

L  7  Z"  '^^"°'"'"«i°»  in  unconsecrated 
ground.  My  uncles  came  to  the  house  on  the 
mornmg  of  the  funeral  and  deHberately  il  ed 
he  existence  of  my  grandftther.  Afte'r  welft 
the  cemeteiy  they  drove  back   with   us  and 
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declared  their  wish  to  have  a  short  conversation 
with  me  in  the  half-hour  before  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  for  Paddington.  We  sat  down  un- 
comf'^rtably  and  for  some  time  in  silence.  My 
grandfather  lit  a  cigar,  and  his  mobile  mouth 
was  twitching  as  he  regarded  the  two  stern 
men  with  their  two  stern  sons. 

After  a  minute  or  two's  reflection  my  uncle 
John  turned  to  me. 

"  How  old  are  you,  Fenimore  ? " 

I  told  him  that  I  was  just  seventeen. 

"  Seventeen  1 "  my  uncle  John  said. 

"  Seventeen  1 "  my  uncle  Richard  repeated 
gloomily.  And  they  both  looked  at  me  as  if 
I  had  confessed  to  some  particularly  heinous 
crime. 

"  I  understand,"  went  on  my  uncle  John, 
"  that  you  are  still  at  school  ?  " 

I  admitted  this  too. 

«  Still  at  school  1 "  said  Uncle  Richard,  with 
another  gloomy  headshake. 

"You  are  old  enough  at  least,"  said  Uncle 
John,  "  to  understand  what  we  are  going  to  say 
to  you." 

"  Quite  old  enough,"  repeated  Uncle  Richard. 
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I  7T  ""f'  '*''''"''  *"''  '•"  ""'O"  Uncle 
John,  "are  busy  men.  We  have  no  time  to 
waste,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  say  exactly 
what  we  mean  ,„d  to  expect  a  straightforward 

some  r    r  "'7"-     '  ^"PP°«  y"  '""'- 
somethmg  of  your  father's  fiimily  ?  " 

"You  make  soup."  I  suggested  timidly. 

I  looked  at  my  grandfather,  who  deM,erateIy 

Soup     ,s   he  frequent  object  of  his  humour. 

Exactly,"  s,,id  Uncle  John.     "I  may  tell 
you,  my  boy,  that  Slavington's  Soup  is  world 
famous.     We  export  to  every  country  on  ear 
and  everywhere  our  name  stands  for  honesty 
and  value.     We  are  proud  of  our  soup  and 
proud  of  our  name."  ^ 

"Very  proud,"  echoed  Uncle  Richard. 
It  would  not  be  fit  forme."  went  on  Uncle 

John,  "to  speak  hardly  of  the  dead " 

"No,  don't  do  that,"  interrupted  my  grand 
father,  "that  would  be  bad  form.    B«'d'es  he" 
was  such  a  harmless  chap."  ' 

Uncle  John  glared. 

"It  would  not  be  fit  for  me,  I  say."  he  re 
peated,  looking  sternly  at  my  grandf^her,  .-To" 
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speak  hardly  of  my  dead  brother.  But  he  was 
the  first  of  our  name  who  has  not  been  proud 
of  his  family  and  of  the  soup." 

"  The  very  first,"  said  Uncle  Richard. 

"Our  brother  is  dead,"  continued  Uncle 
John,  "and  it  is  now  our  duty  to  say  to  you, 
my  boy,  that  if  you  wish,  you  can  come  back 
with  us  to  Slavingtonville  and  take  up  the  place 
that  should  have  been  your  father's.  Your 
own  will  receive  you.  You  will  be  taught 
business  habits,  and  receive  that  moral  training 
which  we  fear  may  have  been  neglected." 

"Which  has  obviously  been  neglected," 
corrected  Uncle  Richard. 

"Otherwise " 

"  Yes,  that's  it,  let  us  have  the  alternative," 
broke  in  my  grandfather. 

"Otherwise  we  shall  leave  you  to  yourself 
to  do  the  best  you  can.  Your  father's  income, 
such  as  it  is,  descends  to  you.  You  cannot 
touch  the  capital,  you  never  will  be  able  to 
touch  the  capital,  but  you  cannot  be  robbed  of 
the  income  under  any  circumstances.  Only 
remember  this,  if  you  come  back  with  us  use- 
fulness, activity,  progress  and  wealth  are  ready 
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for  you.  Wc  are  not  a  boastful  family,  but  I 
may  tell  you~and  it  is,  indeed,  only  fair  that 
you  should  know— that  we  are  rich." 

"Lucky  Slavingtons,"  murmured  my  grand- 
rather.  ° 

«  You  must  choose,  and  you  must  choose 
now  between  your  father's  people  and  your 
mothers." 

He  took  out  a  gold  hunter  watch  and  looked 
at  It. 

*;  You  have  exactly  ten  minutes  in  which  to 
decK:o,  he  said,  and  he  snapped  the  watch  to 
and  put  It  back  in  his  pocket. 

«E,^ctIy  ten  minutes,"  repeated  Uncle 
Richard  m  the  tone  of  voice  which  the  sheriff 
might  use  to  a  condemned  prisoner  when  order- 
mg  him  to  prepare  for  execution. 

My  grandfather  walked  across  to  the  fire- 
place  and  flicked  the  ash  of  his  cigar  into  the 
grate. 

"Mr.  Slavington,"  he  said,  "you  have, 
since  you  came  here  this  morning,  treated  me 
with  a  discourtesy  which  I  assure  you  has 
merely  amused  me.  I  have  not  the  least  desire 
either  to  criticise  your  decisions  or  to  argue 
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with  you,  but  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
it  is  monstrous  to  force  on  this  boy  a  decision 
which  must  affect  his  whole  future." 

My  uncles  were  quite  unmoved. 

"  We  never  do  anything,"  said  Uncle  John, 
'*  without  due  and  proper  reflection.  We  re- 
gard a  boy  of  seventeen  as  perfectly  competent 
to  decide  for  himself,  and  we  are  quite  certain 
that  his  decision  will  be  the  index  of  his 
character.  If  our  nephew  chooses  to  be  our 
nephew  we  shall  do  our  duty  by  him  as  he 
will  be  obliged  to  do  his  duty  by  us.  If  he 
elects  to  remain  your  grandson  we  have  no 
further  responsibility." 

And  again  my  uncle  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  said  my  grandfather ; 
and  he  deliberately  walked  over  to  the  side- 
board and,  despite  the  frowns  and  sighs  of  my 
uncles  and  my  cousins,  mixed  himself  a  whisky- 
and-soda. 

I  remember  quite  well  that  at  this  point  in 
the  proceedings,  I  began  to  see  the  fun  of  it 
all.  I  was  shy  with  my  uncles.  Shyness  is 
a  quality  which  I  have  inherited  from  my 
father,  and  of  which  I  have  never  been  able 
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to  rid  myself.  I  was  uncomfortable  and  per- 
plexed. But  when  my  grandfather  winked  at 
me,  I  began  to  feel  myself  again.  I  looked 
at  my  uncles  and  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 
seeing  them  day  after  day,  of  being  forced  to 
obey  them,  of  being  absolutely  in  their  power. 
I  looked  at  my  cousins,  both  some  years  older 
than  I,  and  felt  positively  sick  at  the  thought 
that  I  might  in  time  attain  their  self-sufficient 
smugness. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you.  Uncle  John,"  I  said, 

**  to  offer  to  take  me  back  with  you " 

"Not  good  at  all,"  was  the  crushing  re- 
joinder ;  "  the  Slavingtons  always  do  their 
duty." 

And  Uncle  Richard  echoed  "Duty." 
"  But,  you  see,"  I  went  on,  "  I  am  used  to 
living  in  this  house,  and  I  have  always  been 
with  my  grandfather.  I  don't  think,  some- 
how, I  shall  ever  be  much  good  at  making 
soup,  and,  I  hope  you  "^on't  be  annoyed,  but 
I  think  I  had  better  stay  where  I  am." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Uncle  John  ;  and  he  at 
once  stood  up  and  began  to  button  up  his 
overcoat. 
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"You  understand  that  your  decision  is 
quite  irrevocable  ?  "  said  Uncle  Richard  ;  and 
I  thought  that  my  two  smug  cousins  looked 
considerably  relieved. 

"Before  we  go  I  have  one  other  thing  to 
say,"  said  Uncle  John,  as  he  got  to  the  door. 
"We  had  to  some  extent  anticipated  this 
decision,  and  we  have  made  our  arrangements 
accordingly. 

"  We  do  not  propose,"  he  said,  turning  to 
my  grandfather,  "to  allow  our  nephew's 
income  to  be  wasfed  in  riotous  living,  and  we 
have  therefore  arranged  that  our  solicitor  shall 
act  with  your  grandfather  as  joint  trustees 
until  you  attain  your  majority.  Your  income 
will  be  paid  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  thought 
proper,  and  we  shall  make  no  attempt  to  force 
our  will  upon  you.  When  you  come  of  age 
you  may  do  what  you  wish.     Good-bye  I  " 

And  with  a  fish-like  handshake  my  relations 
shook  the  dust  of  St.  John's  Wood  off  their 
feet,  and  I  never  saw  any  of  them  again. 

The  next  four  years  of  my  life  were  very 
pleasant  and  very  happy.  The  Slavington- 
viUe  solicitor  was   more  reasonable   than   his 
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clients,   and   my  grandfather   was   very   little 
trammeled  by  the  joint  trusteeship. 

We  shut  up  the  house  in  St.  John's  Wood 
and  sent  Emily  on  a  holiday,  and  then, 
practicaUy  untU  the  time  I  came  of  age,  my 
grandfather  and  I  wandered  about  the  Conti- 
nent,  stopping  sometimes  for  a  few  weeks  in  one 
place  and  then  for  as  many  months  in  another. 
It  was  a  queer  Bohemian  life,  and  we  made  all 
sorts  of  acquaintances,  all  of  them  interesting, 
many  quite  disreputable.  I  learned  to  speak 
French  and  German  easily  and  fluently,  and 
my  tastes  became  widened  and  cultivated  by 
the  things  I  saw  and  heard. 

My  grandfather,  if  he  had  had  any  ambition, 
might  have  been  a  really  great  musician.  He 
is  still  a  remarkably  fine  pianoforte  player,  and 
he  has  one  of  those  minds— rare  in  old  men- 
capable  of  appreciating  things  that  are  new  and 
fresh,  and  even  revolutionary.  Although  he  n^as 
brought  up  on  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  he  was 
a  keen  Wagnerian  in  my  boyhood  days,  and  now- 
adays  has  a  sympathetic  enthusiasm  for  Strauss. 
Everywhere,  in  Paris,  in  Munich,  in  Vienna, 
and   elsewhere,    his  character   made  us  many 
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friends,  and  although  our  income  did  not  allow 
of  extravagance,  we  were  able  to  do  all  we 
desired.  As  my  grandfather  used,  almost 
gratefully,  to  remark,  «  One  can  get  drunk  so 
cheaply  on  the  Continent." 

On  my  twenty-first  birthday  we  were  back 
in  London,  and  I  was  master  of  my  fortune, 
such  as  it  was.  I  put  aside  all  thoughts  of 
Ovfbrd,  which  had  been  suggested  to  me  over 
and  over  again  by  Travers  in  his  letters.  I 
felt  no  sort  of  inclination  for  the  constant 
society  of  young  Englishmen  of  my  own  age. 
I  cared  nothing  about  cricket  or  football,  and 
"  Verdant  Green,"  which  I  had  read  when  I 
was  six,  made  me  even  at  that  age  determine 
to  avoid  university  society. 

With  little  difficulty  we  re-found  the  invalu- 
able Emily,  took  a  small  and  conveniently 
situated  flat  within  half  a  mile  of  Piccadilly 
Circus,  where  we  stored  my  grandfather's  piano 
and  the  many  books  I  had  collected  on  my 
wanderings,  and  settled  down  to  a  sedate  exist- 
ence, which  lasted  with  continuous  continental 
breaks  for  nine  years.  Despite  the  disparity  in 
our  ages  we  were  two  men  of  sln'hr  tastes. 
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We  neither  of  us  wanted  very  much,  but  we 
wanted  that  little  to  be  of  the  very  best.     My 
grandfather  drank  a  good  deal,  and  I  belonged 
to  a  club  where  I  learned  to  play  bridge,  but 
^ese  were  practically  our  only  extravagances. 
Theatres  we  went  to  rarely,  concerts  we  went 
to  often.     We  had  a  few  friends,  and  I  had 
one  or  two,  or  may  be  six,  of  those  transitory 
love-affairs  that  occur  to  every  man.     But  at 
thirty—two  years    ago,   though    it    seems    a 
century— I  was  much  the  same  individual  that 
I  had  been  at  twenty-one. 

I  read  a  good  deal,  and  sometimes  I  tried  to 
write,  invariably  having  the  good  taste  to 
destroy  the  manuscript  immediately  afterwards. 
I  did  nothing  in  particular.  I  had  no  enemies, 
and  if  my  virtues  were  not  painfully  obvious,  I 
might  fairly  say  that  my  vices  were  practically 
non-existent. 

We  celebrated  my  thirtieth  birthday  with  a 
little  feast.  My  grandfather  and  I  dined  in 
the  grill-room  at  the  Cafe  Royal  with  Murton 
Fenton,  one  of  my  few  friends,  whose  red 
moustache  has  always  been  the  centre  of  much 
witticism,  and  who  is  one  of  those  remarkable 
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men  who  at  forty-five  enjoy  life  as  much  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  twenty,  and  with 
Potton  and  his  wife. 

Potton  belongs  to  the  class  of  clever  much- 
informed  men,  who  invariably  become  journal- 
ists, and  who  are  comparative  failures  because, 
although  they  can  write  well,  they  can  never 
find  anything  to  write  about. 

Mrs.  Potton  was  the  one  woman  with  whom 
my  grandfather  and  I  were  at  all  intimate. 
Her  dress  allowance  must  be  exiguous,  but  she 
has  the  genius  of  looking  smart,  and  although 
she  is  infinitely  understanding  and  infinitely 
broad-minded,  she  acts  as  a  welcome  ex- 
tinguisher to  super-exuberance  of  conversation. 

We  dined  excellently,  and  afterwards  went 
to  the  Empire,  where  my  grandfather  had 
contrived  to  obtain  a  box  for  nothing.  We 
finished  the  night  at  Gambrinus,  and  I  went 
back  to  our  rooms  to  find  that  Fate  had 
prepared  its  first  bom.b  for  me,  ard  that  the 
calm  serenity  of  my  life,  about  which  I  boasted 
continuously  and  rejoiced  in  as  much  as  the 
lover  rejoices  in  the  beauty  of  his  mistress,  was 
to  come  suddenly  to  an  end. 
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THE    CALL    TO    THE    THRONE 

E^'TILY,  now  middle-aged  and  a  relent- 
less domestic  tyrant,  was  sitting  up  for 
us.     We  were  not  surprised.     It  was 
her  way  to  guard   us  from  ourselves  in   the 
small  hours. 

"Some  one  to  see  you,  Mr.  Fenimore," 
she  said  as  I  opened  the  door.  Emily  always 
spoke  abruptly  and  resentfuUy.  It  is  the  in- 
variable mark  of  the  faithful  retainer  in  real 
life  to  apologize  for  ill-paid  fidelity  by  irritating 
brusqueness. 

"  A  visitor  at  this  time  of  night  ?  Who  the 
deuce  is  it  ?  " 

"*The  roysterer  cometh  in  the  night,  and 
the  dun  appeareth  with  the  morning,'"  reflected 
my  grandfather. 

"  He's  in  the  dining-room,"  said  Emily,  her 
tone  suggesting  that  our  caller  had  designs  on 
the  electro-plate. 
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"  Have  you  given  him  a  drink  ? "  I  asked. 

"  He  wouldn't  have  anything." 

"  Then  he  can't  be  a  friend  of  ours,"  said 
my  grandfether. 

And  we  went  into  the  room. 

The  thrifty  Emily  had  left  only  one  electric 
light  burning,  and  a  mutton-chopped  stranger 
was  sitting  in  the  half  light,  his  soft  felt  hat 
resting  on  his  knees.  Every  detail  of  the 
scenes  of  the  great  events  of  our  lives  invariably 
remain  in  our  memories. 

The  man  stood  up  as  I  opened  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Fenimore  Slavington  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes.  I'm  afraid  I've  kept  you  an  unreason- 
able time.     What  can  I  do  for  you  ? " 

"  Mr.  Slavington,"  he  went  on  solemnly,  "  I 
have  come  to  you  with  sad  news — and  with  a 
call." 

"  Sad  news  I  "  I  repeated. 

"  Let's  have  some  light,  anyway,"  interrupted 
my  grandfather,  as  he  turned  on  all  the  switches. 

"  Mr.  Slavington,"  continued  our  visitor,  "  I 
come  from  Slavingtonville,  from  your  aunt 
Martha." 

"  Yes.     How  is  my  aunt  ?  " 
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"  In  deep  sorrow  and  distress,  Mr.  Slavington. 
Your  cousin  Ezra  is  dead.  You  are  now  the 
last  of  the  family." 

"Fenimore,  my  grandson,  the  last  of  the 
Slavingtons,"     murmured     my     grandfather. 
How  life  loves  its  little  ironies  I  " 
While  I  did  not  at  once  realize  all  that  this 
news  meant  to  me,  I  resented  my  grandfather's 
appreciation  of  the  humour  of  the  news.    I  had 
been  aware  that  my  cousin  Ezra  had  become 
the   head   of  the   family   business.     My   two 
uncles  had  died  three  or  four  years  after  my 
interview  with  them  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and 
while   I   was  abroad.     Ezra  was  one  of  the 
cousins  who  had  come  with  them  to  my  father's 
funeral.     The  other,  John,  Uncle  Richard's  son, 
had   died   of   typhoid  a  year  or  two  before. 
Neither  he  nor  Ezra  had  married.     I  had  re- 
ceived formal  notification  of  the  deaths  of  my 
relatives,  and  I  had  indeed  been  asked  to  go  to 
SlavingtonviUe  to  cousin  John's  funeral.     But 
I   had   never  yearned   for   the  funeral  baked 
meats.     My  cousin  had  meant  nothing  to  me 
and  I  had  contented  myself  with  the  customary' 
wreath  and  the  words  of  formal  condolence. 
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It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  death,  with 
careful  and  sardonic  humour,  was  quietly  pre- 
paring a  great  inheritance  for  me.  Ezra  had 
remained,  and  Ezra  was  but  little  my  senior, 
and  it  appeared  certain  that  he  would  marry 
and  carry  on  the  family.  But  now  Ezra  was 
gone — and  I  alone  remained. 

The  news  stunned  me  a  little,  and  I  routed 
out  Emily  and  secured  the  key  of  the  tantalus. 
The  weak  man  always  flies  to  alcohol  for 
strength  to  face  the  unexpected. 

In  a  curious  apologetic  manner  I  had  always 
been  a  little  proud  of  the  world  fame  of 
Slavington's  Peptonized  Soup,  though  the 
words  grated  on  me  and  made  me  shudder. 
I  care  for  books  and  music  and  beautiful 
things,  and  I  resent  the  bustling,  the  practical, 
and  the  successful.  But  when  I  read  in  letters 
three  feet  high  that  "  Slavington's  Soups  Com- 
fort the  Sorrowing,  Rest  the  Wear}',  Hearten 
the  Hopeless  and  Build  up  the  Strong,"  I  feel 
that,  against  my  will,  I  share  the  glory  of  the 
great  achievements.  I  am  like  a  soldier  who 
has  won  the  Victoria  Cross  without  will  or 
knowledge,  and  although   I  hide  the  cross  in 
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The  Man  who  would  not  be  King 

my  waistcoat  I  furtively  turn  it  over  now  and 
again  with  my  fingers. 

I  enjoyed  my  life  well  enough  in  the  old 
days,  but  I  did  not  value  it.     I   was  often 
bored,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  entirely  useless. 
Without  any  desire  to  do  things,  it  was  often 
comforting  to  remember  that  cousin  Ezra,  busy, 
capable   cousin   Ezra,  was   daily  occupied    in 
feeding  the  hungry  with  wholesome  and  pepto- 
nized nourishment. 

Now,  as  I  mixed  myself  a  whisky-and-soda, 
I  felt  angry  with  the  whole  scheme  of  things. 
It  seemed  so  foolish  that  the  useful  Ezra  should 
have  been  taken  and  the  useless  Fenimore 
should  be  left. 

"You  won't  have  a  drink,  Mr. ?••     i 

asked  after  a  pause. 

"  My  name  is  Joseph  Plainmore,  Mr.  Slaving- 
ton,  and,  like  all  the  staff  at  SJavingtonville  I 
am  a  strict  abstainer." 

My  grandfether  looked  at  me  with  his 
characteristic  quizzical  smile. 

"When  did  my  cousin  die,  Mr.  Plain- 
more?" 

"Late  last  night,  sir.     He  was  injured  in  a 
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motor-car  collision  on  the  Reading  Road.     He 
never  recovered  consciousness." 

"  I'm  dreadfully  sorry — dreadfully  sorry.  I 
hardly  knew  my  cousin  ;  but  this  must  be  a 
terrible  blow  to  my  aunt  and  to  you  all." 

"It  is,  Mr.  Slavington.  Mr.  Ezra  was  a 
splendid  young  man,  constant  in  business, 
serving  the  Lord.  The  very  day  he  died  he 
had  completed  the  greatest  contract  the  firm 
has  ever  made.  We  should  have  had  to 
double  our  plant  to  turn  it  out  But  it  is  not 
for  us  to  question  the  mysterious  dictates  of 
Providence.  Mr.  Ezra  is  no  longer  with  us. 
But  the  firm  must  be  carried  on." 

"  But  surely  the  firm  may  be  forgotten  for 
a  moment  ?  You  have  not,  I  hope,  been  bother- 
ing my  aunt  with  business  at  a  time  like  this  ?  " 

Mr.  Plainmore  was  bewildered.  He  gazed 
at  me  with  indignant  curiosity. 

"  I'm  'afraid  you  don't  understand  the  Slav- 
ingtons,  sir.  When  the  doctor  told  your  aunt 
that  Mr.  Ezra  could  not  recover,  her  first  words 
were  :  *  Who  will  carry  on  the  firm  now  ? '  " 

"  What  a  woman  I "  said  my  grandfather, 
lighting  another  cigarette. 
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"  You  may  well  say  that,"  replied  Mr.  Plain- 
more,  proudly.  «  I  have  brought  you  a  letter, 
Mr.  Fenimore,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  me. 

I  held  the  envelope,  black-edged  but  business 
shaped,   irresolutely  in  my  hand.     For  thirty 
years  I  had  lived  outside  the  kingdom  of  my 
father's    people.      For    thirteen    years    I   had 
practically  heard  nothing  of  them.     I  did  not 
know   them.      I  did   not   understand.      Now 
they  were  calling  to  me.     And  I  must  confess 
it  or  I  shall  not  make  the  reader  realize  the 
man  that  I  am,  I  was  more  than  a  little  afraid. 
I   turned  my   back   on   my  grandfather  as  I 
opened  the  envelope.     I  knew  he  was  enjoying 
this  new  crisis  immensely.     I  understood  that, 
whatever  I  elected  to  do,  the  chuckles  would 
remain  with   him.      My  aunt's   writing   was 
precise  and   angular.     The  letter  was  headed 
"The  House,  Slavingtonville,  Berks,"  and  it 
went  on — 

"Dear  Fenimore, 

"You  will  have  learned  from  Mr. 
Plainmore— if  you  have  not  before  read  it  in 
the  newspapers— that  the  angel  of  Death  has 
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again  come  to  us,  and  that  my  beloved  son 
Ezra  is  dead  I  My  daughter  and  I  are  now 
alone  here,  and  yet  we  are  not  alone.  We  are 
grateful  that  our  faith  gives  us  strength  to 
accept  our  loss  with  courage.  We  do  not 
grieve  as  those  without  hope.  I  am  aware  that 
you  do  not  feel  as  we  feel.  Thirteen  years  ago, 
when  my  husband  and  his  brother  came  to  you, 
you  refused  to  put  your  hand  to  the  plough, 
bartering  your  inheritance  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
We  are  not '  ^aware  of  what  your  life  has  been 
since.  The  ramily  does  not  lose  sight  of  its 
most  unworthy  members.  Idleness  has  been 
your  portion.  The  days  of  your  young  man- 
hood have  been  wasted  in  frivolity.  Yet  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  a  great  inheritance  now 
falls  to  you.  You  are  the  last  male  Slavington. 
You  must  come  here  to  take  up  the  work  of 
your  great-grandfather,  your  grandfather,  your 
uncles  and  your  cousins. 

"I  will  be  frank  with  you,  Fenimore.  As 
I  sit  here  beside  my  dead  son,  my  bitterest  grief 
is  that  you  are  not  worthy  to  carry  on  the  task 
that  was  his.  But  it  may  be  that  a  miracle  will 
be  worked,  and  that  if  you  seek  in  all  humility 
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for  strength,  your  right  hand  may  be  buoyed 
up  to  do  the  thing  that  now  you  must  do. 
Mr.  Plainmore  is  entirely  in  our  confidence. 
He  has  been  for  years  the  head  of  the  works. 
You  may  talk  to  him  quite  freely,  but  you 
must  come  here  at  once.  There  is  much  that 
can  only  be  done  by  you. 

"  Your  sorrowing  aunt, 

"Martha  Slavington." 

I  read  this  letter  twice.  Its  hard  faith 
appalled  me.  Its  cold  assumption  that  I  should 
at  once  surrender  everything  in  life  that  pleased 
me  irritated  me.    I  turned  to  Plainmore. 

"  You  know  the  contents  of  this  letter  ? " 

"Yes,  I  have  read  it." 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  room  nervously 
half  a  dozen  times,  and  then  I  turned  to  my 
grandfather. 

"  Do  you  mind  leaving  me  alone  with  Mr. 
Plainmore  ? " 

The  old  man  was  so  astonished  that  he 
whistled.  I  had  been  his  creature.  I  had 
hardly  had  a  thought  that  was  not  his.  Then 
he  looked  at  Plainmore  and  smiled. 
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"  By  all  means,"  he  said  ;  "  it's  late,  and  I  am 
sleepy.  I'll  take  a  couple  of  cigarettes  and 
Elinor  Glyn's  new  novel  and  go  to  bed. 
Good  night,  Mr.  Plainmore." 

I  continued  to  fidget  for  a  moment  or  two  after 
the  door  had  shut,  Plainmore  the  while  ^sitting 
silent  and  stolid  like  a  sort  of  Puritan  sphinx. 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Plainmore,"  I  said  at  last, 
"I  am  no  great  altruist,  but  I  hate  to  hurt 
people.  I  realize  something  of  my  aunt's  feel- 
ings, of  her  point  of  view,  and  I  know  that 
my  answer  to  her  letter  will  add  to  her  sorrow. 
But  I  cannot  help  myself.  I  am  not  coming 
to  SlavingtonviUe,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
succeed  Ezra  as  the  head  of  the  business." 

"  But  you  must,  Mr.  Fenimore." 

The  words  were  spoken  decisively,  as  a  man 
speaks  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal. 

"  Don't  be  absurd.  I  am  a  free  agent,  and 
I  do  not  choose  to  live  at  SlavingtonviUe.  I 
hate  the  very  name.  I  know  nothing  of  busi- 
ness. I  never  ate  peptonized  soup  in  my  life 
as  far  as  I  know.  I  am  unwilling,  and  I  am 
incompetent.  I  should  ruin  the  whole  thing  in 
a  year." 
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"The  work  of  four  generations  cannot  be 
destroyed  in  a  year,  Mr.  Fenimore." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that.     But  tell  me  exactly 
what  the  portion  is." 

"  The  business,  Mr.  Fenimore,  is  a  private 
company  with  a  nominal  capital  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  a 
moderate   valuation    the   concern    is   worth   a 
million.     The  head  of  the  house  holds  nine- 
tenths  of  the  capital.     The  arrangement  was 
made  by  your  grandfather,  who  willed   this 
portion  to  your  uncle  John,  and  by  your  cousin 
Ezra's  will  it  descends  to  you.     But  there  is 
a   condition.     You,  as  your    uncle   and  your 
cousin   before  you,  must  live   at   Slavington- 
ville  and  actively  direct  the  business." 
"Or  else?" 

"  Your  share  goes  to  your  aunt." 
"Admirable.     I  am  delighted  that  my  aunt 
will  benefit  by  my  decision." 

"A  woman  cannot  be  the  head  of  Slaving- 
tonviUe." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.     Women  can  do  every- 
thing nowadays." 

Plainmore  stood   up.      His  ebony  clothes 
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and  dull  speech  seemed  to  disappear.  The 
man's  eyes  shone  with  something  like  fanaticism. 
He  spoke  for  a  moment  with  quiet  impressive 
dignity. 

"  Young  man,  you  have  no  pride  }  " 

"Pride  goeth  before  a  faU,"  I  interrupted 
with  rather  feeble  flippancy. 

He  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

"  You  come  of  a  great  family.     You  may 

laugh,  but  the  Slavingtons  are  just  as  great, 

ay,  and  greater,  than  any  nobles  in  the  land. 

Father  to  son,  son  to  grandson,  a  great  business 

has  passed.      Now  the   inheritance  has  come 

to  you  and  you  are  afraid.     I  understand  you, 

Mr.  Fenimore,  you  are  afraid." 

"  Well,  suppose  I  am  ?  Modesty  is  a  great 
virtue." 

"  You  are  offered  wealth." 
"  What's  the  good  of  money  if  a  man  has 
to  spend  his  hours  making  soup  ? " 
"  You  are  ofl=ered  responsibility." 
"  I  hate  it." 
"  The  dead  call  to  you." 

"  I  do  not  hear  them.  Besides  they  are  not 
my  dead," 
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"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  Are  you  really 
not  a  Slavington  after  all  ?  " 

I  peered  into  the  shadow  of  the  room.  I 
was  perturbed.  I  really  began  to  feel  that  I 
might  perhaps  be  just  a  little  of  a  Slavington. 

Plainmore  went  on — 

"Mr.  Feniraore,  I  have  travelled  for  the 
firm  half  over  the  world.  I  love  Slavington- 
ville  and  all  that  it  means,  but  I  know  some- 
thing of  men  and  affairs  outside  its  boundaries. 
I  understand  exactly  what  is  in  your  mind. 
You  are  not  afraid  that  you  will  ruin  Slaving- 
tonville,  but  that  it  will  take  you  and  remake 
you.  I  believe  in  race,  Mr.  Fenimore.  Trans- 
plant a  flower  into  new  and  unwholesome 
conditions  and  it  will  change  its  character. 
Keep  it  in  its  natural  environment  and  it  will 
retain  the  characteristics  of  its  kind.  You  are 
afraid  that  Slavingtonville  will  make  you  a 
Slavington." 

"  Well,  suppose  I  am  ?  I  don't  like  the 
Slavingtons." 

"  Have  you  ever  known  them  .?  Mr.  Feni- 
more, your  father  was  a  fool ;  you  are  not. 
Do  you  find  life  so  very  entertaining  ?  " 
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"  No  ;  who  does  ?  " 

"Probably  the  busy  man  nearly  always. 
Certainly  the  busy  man  with  faith.  But  we 
can  give  you  work.  Without  you  a  business 
on  which  all  in  all  some  fifty  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children  are  dependent,  will  lose 
its  character.  It  is  a  great  kingdom  that  is 
awaiting  you." 

I  began  to  hesitate.  Truth  to  tell,  life  had 
begun  to  be  dreadfully  tu-esome.  I  had  not 
enough  money  to  do  big  things.  My  grand- 
father could  at  times  be  a  bore.  The  emptiness 
of  it  all  was  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 
Then,  as  Plainmore  talked  I  seemed  to  discover 
something  attractive  in  doing  things.  After 
all  my  name  was  Slavington,  and  Peptonized 
Soup  apparendy  agreed  with  lots  of  decent 
folk.  And  it  would  be  a  change.  But  I 
would  not  decide  at  once. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Plainmore,  I'll  think  it 
over.     How  are  you  going  back  ? " 

"By  motor." 

"  Very  well.     I'll  write  a  letter  to  my  aunt." 

And  I  sat  down  and  scribbled  a  few  non- 
committal lines. 
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"My  dear  Aunt, 

"  I  am  grieved  to  hear  of  your  sad 
loss,  and  I  offer  you  all  I  can  offer — my 
sincerest  sympathy.  As  for  your  suggestion, 
I  can  give  no  answer  to-night.  I  will  come 
to  my  cousin's  funeral  and  will  tell  you  my 
decision  then. 

*'  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Fenimore  Slavincton." 
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PLAINMORE  left  me  fidgety  and  sleep- 
less. The  superficial  man  always  sleeps. 
The  man  who  finds  life  troubleful 
never  can  escape  from  life.  In  the  midst  of 
living  we  die  daily — when  we  have  no  need 
to  die  at  all.  The  wearied  and  the  troubled 
stand  expectant  by  the  waters  of  Charon  and 
call  to  the  ferryman  in  vain. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  thirty  years  life 
meant  something  to  me.  I  had  been  sum- 
moned from  idleness  to  responsibility,  and  from 
frivolity  to  duty,  and,  much  against  my  will, 
I  was  fascinated.  It  might  be  amusing,  after 
all,  to  be  somebody.  I  had  professed  to  enjoy 
the  rdle  of  spectator  of  the  drama  of  life,  but, 
truth  to  tell,  no  one  had  ever  offered  me  a 
part  before. 

I  wondered  what  it  would  feel  like,  driving 
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the  machinery  from  which  Slavington's  Pep- 
tonized  Soup  flowed  to  nourish  a  hungry  world. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  thought  much  about  the 
recompense,  for  money  in  Slavingtonville  could 
surely  have  no  great  value.  I  was  attracted 
against  my  judgment  and  against  my  instinct 
by  the  idea  of  being  a  ruler  of  men,  a  captain 
of  industry,  and  the  possessor  of  a  stake  in 
the  country. 

It  is  said,  quite  untruthfully,  that  all  men 
have  ambitions.  I  had  had  none,  and  I  fancy 
that  without  the  incentive  of  hunger,  the 
ambitionless  would  be  a  mighty  army.  Would 
Shakespeare  have  written  his  plays  if  he  had 
owned  a  comfortable  competence?  Would 
the  brawny  navvy  continue  his  delving  and 
digging  if  he  owned  a  few  thousands  in  the 
funds  ?     I  wonder  I 

So  on  this,  the  great  night  of  my  life,  I  was 
troubled  and  I  did  not  sleep.  I  was  nervous 
and  irritable  when  I  got  up,  and  I  was  intensely 
annoyed  when  I  discovered  that  my  grand- 
father was  deriving  intense  joy  from  my  dis- 
comfort. 

"  You  are  tired,   Fenimore,"  he  said,  after 
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a  long  look  at  me  over  the  rim  of  his  glasses. 
"  Looking  before  you  leap  ?  Some  look  and 
consequently  never  leap,  while  others  leap  and 
never  look.  Others,  again,  both  look  and  leap. 
For  my  part  I  have  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  leap  or  look — I  avoid  both  heroism  and 
cowardice." 

"  I  am  in  a  dev-e  of  a  difficulty,"  I  answered 
testily.  "  Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?  I 
am  dashed  if  I  know.  I  expect  the  Bezonian 
was  in!  the  same  difficulty,  and  it  is  an  even 
chance  that  he  regretted  his  ultimate  decision. 
I  suppose  I  must  go  and  spy  out  the  knd 
alone  ? " 

"  Lest,  haply,  it  flow  with  milk  and  honey  ? " 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  grandfather,  I  am 
a  bit  sick  of  things  here." 

« Amazing  I  We  eat,  we  drink,  and  are 
quite  decently  merry." 

"  But  is  that  life  ?  " 

"  To  me  the  whole  of  life.  Possibly,  Feni- 
more,  and  it  hurts  my  pride  to  suggest  it,  you 
are  a  little  weary  of  me  ?  " 

«  Possibly." 

"  I  admire  your  candour.     You  are  longing 
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for  change.  The  stalled  ox— if  I  may  compare 
myself  with  a  stalled  ox—is  beginning  to  pall, 
and  you  are  beginning  to  yearn  for  the  dinner 
of  herbs  so  admirably  represented  by  the  ex- 
cellent Mr.  Plainmore.  I  am  sorry,  for  I  hate 
fancy  diets.  But  the  sun  is  shining,  and  I 
shall  go  for  a  walk  in  the  Park,  and  I  think 
I  shaU  lunch  out.  Will  you  lend  me  a 
sovereign  ?  " 

I  spent  a  wretched  day.      I  lunched  alone 
on  Peptonized  Oxtail,  and  I  afterwards  bought 
copies  of  Dr.  Smiles*  «♦  Self  Help,"  and  Mr. 
Peter  Keary's  «  How  to  Get  On,"  and  I  care- 
fully studied  their  maxims.      I  dined  at  my 
club  and,  refusing  to   make   up  a  .rubber,   I 
spent  the  evening  reading  TAe  Economist  and 
the   Boot  and  Shoe    Trades   Gazette,   the   only 
business  papers  I  could  find,  and  which,  by  the 
way,  were  kept  on  the  same  shelf  as  La  Vie 
Pansienne.     I  went  to  bed  early,  avoiding  my 
grandfather,   and   I   slept,   dreaming   of  per- 
centages, and  profits,  and  bimetallism. 

In  the  morning  I  caught  the  nine  o'clock 
train  at  Paddington.  I  had  determined  to  view 
my  kingdom. 
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The  station-master  at  Slavingtonville  wore 
a  blue  ribbon.  The  porter  who  took  my  bag 
wore  a  blue  ribbon.  They  were  officials  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  but  the 
importance  of  my  family  was  sufficient  to  secure 
that  the  wayfarer  arriving  at  Slavingtonville 
should  at  once  be  given  the  note  of  the  town. 

I  asked  the  blue-ribboned  porter  if  there 
was  a  hotel  near  the  station,  and  he  told  me 
that  the  only  hotel  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  he  added  that  it  was  called  the  "  Sir 
Thomas  "Whittaker,"  which  sounded  ominous. 
There  were  two  cabs  waiting  outside  the  station, 
both  admirably  horsed,  and  driven  by  middle- 
aged  and  most  melancholy-looking  men. 

One  can  always  get  the  note  of  a  town  from 
its  railway  station.  There  are  as  many  stations 
as  there  are  towns.  Some  are  bewildering, 
some  are  exciting,  some  are  impressive  and 
almost  romantic,  and  as  is  the  station  so  is  the 
town.  The  characteristics  of  Slavingtonville 
are  written  large  all  over  its  station — earnest, 
thorough,  melancholy. 

There  are  few  things  in  the  whole  wide 
world  more  depressing   than  a   straight   line. 
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It  is  possibly  quite  true— I  am  not  the  .person 
to  assert  my  authority  against  Euclid—that  a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  given  points,  but  it  is  the  most  unin- 
teresting route  to  travel  between  those  points 
all  the  same.  The  joy  of  life  lies  in  the  short 
cut,  which  is  always  the  long  way  round,  in 
the  by-path  that  lures  one  away  from  the  main 
road,  in  the  climb  up  the  hill,  the  dive  down 
into  the  valley,  and  the  wander  along  the  river, 
that  takes  the  wayfarer  miles  away  from  the 
guide-book  track. 

Nature  has  no  use  for  straight  lines.     Rivers 
ind  trees,  and  the  seashore  and  the  waves,  and 
the   clouds  in   the  sky,  are  aU   full  of  twists 
and  turns  and  bewilderment. 

So  with  a  man.  The  consistent  man  who 
fulfils  the  promise  of  his  youth  is  an  admirable 
citizen  but  generally  a  perfect  bore.  He  has 
his  uses.  He  may  make  an  excellent  Prime 
Minister  or  bank  manager,  or  anything  that 
requires  no  imagination;  but  he  is  not  a 
person  to  live  with. 

Half  the  joy  in  life  is  found  in  wondering 
what  one's  companions  are  thinking,  and  what 
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they  are  likely  to  do  next,  and  it  is  all  too 
sadly  true  that  the  unexpected  so  rarely 
happens. 

The  Slavingtons  were  straight-lined  people, 
and  they  built  a  straight-lined  town.     It  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  station  to  the  House, 
and   the   road    is    a   straight   line,   beautifully 
macadamized,  with  two  straight  lines  of  trees, 
one  on  each  side.     For  the  first  half  mile  or 
so,  behind  the  line  of  trees,  is  a  sti-aight  line 
of  straight  little  houses,  all  exactly  alike,  red 
bricked,  two  storeyed,  with  flower  gardens  in 
front  and   useful  vegetable  gardens  behind — 
the  kind  of  exactly-the-same-as-my-neighbour 
residences   in   which   men   grow   healthy  and 
dull.      A   genius    may    flourish   in   a  marble 
palace,  and  may  be  quite  conceivably  comfort- 
able and  happy  in  a  back  slum.     Poets  may 
live  and  sing  in  a  hovel,  or  on  an  open  heath, 
and   may  find   life  full  of  inspiration   in   the 
seclusion  of  an    attic.      But   it  is  difllicult  to 
bel'eve  that  any  man  could  possibly  be  original 
in  "  a  neat  residential  villa."     This  is  the  villa 
age,  and  disease  is  being  stamped  out,  and  crime 
is  decreasing,  and  the  whole  world  will  soon 
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be  filled  with  clean,  neat,  top-hatted  unimagina- 
tive citizens,  jogging  along  with  golosh-covered 
feet  from  a  hygienic  cradle  to  a  scientifically 
arranged  mausoleum. 

After  the  villas  on  each  side  of  the  main 
road,  and  stretching  back  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  are  the  Soup  Works.  I  gazed  as  I  passed 
them  on  this  first  morning — large,  mighty, 
every  brick  breathing  capacity — and  I  laughed 
at  the  very  idea  that  this  great  machine  could 
be  controlled  by  my  inexperienced  hand. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  fine  public 
square—really  well-devised,  despite  its  straight 
lines.  On  the  square  stand  the  hotel,  the  town 
hall,  a  well-equipped  public  library,  a  large 
chapel,  a  small  church,  and  a  swimming  bath. 

Continuing  across  the  square,  and  running 
In  the  original  straight  line,  are  six  highly 
efl^cient  stores.  Beyond  them  more  new  neat 
villas,  then  a  dozen  or  so  larger  houses,  in 
which  the  more  important  officials  reside,  then 
a  large  and  well-equipped  recreation  ground, 
and,  finally,  The  House. 

As    I    drove   along    in    the   well-appointed, 
rubber-tyred  cab— -I    have   already  mentioned 
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the  abounding  melancholy  of  the  driver's  face 
— my  depression  grew  and  grew.  The  straight- 
ness  of  it  all  I  The  dulness  of  it  all  I  The 
inhumanity  of  it  all  1  Naturally  the  atmo- 
sphere of  gloom  was  accentuated  by  the  drawn 
blinds  of  the  villas  and  the  half-masted  flag 
flying  over  the  firm's  offices.  Slavingtonville 
is  not  a  pretty  sight  when  it  endeavours  to 
rejoice,  but  it  is  appalling  when  it  mourns. 
There  is  sometimes  a  beauty  in  grief,  but  there 
is  no  beauty  in  the  grief  of  the  unbeautiful. 

The  House,  the  palace  of  the  Slavington- 
ville kings,  stands  on  the,  brow  of  a  little  hill. 
My  great-grandfather  was  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  the  site,  and  evidently  intended  at 
once  to  make  clear  his  pre-eminence  over  his 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  exaggera- 
tion. Certainly  The  House  is  on  the  hill,  but 
the  hill  is  only  a  little  one. 

It  is  a  square,  large,  early  Victorian  residence, 
spaciously  full  of  straight  lines.  There  are  no 
ingle  nooks,  no  unexpected  staircases,  nothing 
in  it  either  to  please,  stimulate,  or  annoy.  It 
is  supremely  hygienic  and  crammed  full  of  the 
most  modern  devices— the  ideal  resting  place 
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for  the  prosperous  individual  respectably  dead 
in  life. 

Death  floated  over  the  house  of  my  fathers. 
Men  do  well  at  least  to  profess  that  they  hate 
death.     To  admit  that  it  is  to  be  welcomed  is 
to  admit  that  life  is  an  evil.     They  do  weU, 
too,  when  death  has  come,  to  use  the  passing  of 
a  fellow  as  an  excuse  for  pageant  and  coloi  r 
and  the  stimulation  of  imagination.     A  royal 
funeral  is  magnificently  thrilling.     The  carry- 
ing  to  the  grave  of  one  of  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth,  the  swelling  organ  chords,  the  blatant 
music   of  brass   bands   make   an   artistic    ad- 
venture.     Even    the   flineral   procession   ot    a 
Forester,   with    glittering    banners    and    gro- 
tesquely costumed  mourners,  is  splendid  and 
impressive. 

But  the  gloom  and  heaviness  that  hang  round 
such  a  funeral,  as  I  had  come  to  Slavington- 
ville  to  attend,  is  appalling. 

When  I  arrived  at  The  House  a  heavy- 
visaged  man-servant  took  my  bag,  and  I  was 
escorted  to  my  au^.t  She  and  my  cousin  were 
sitting  in  a  square  depressing  parlour.  Three 
or  four  Landseer  engravings  hung  on  the  walls. 
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The  furniture  was  strong  in  its  three  qualities  : 
durability,  sordidness,  and  discomfort. 

My  aunt  and  my  cousin  were,  as  I  have  said, 
alone.  Many  were  the  mourners  called  to 
follow  the  dead  man  to  his  grave — employees 
and  their  wives,  town  officials,  representatives 
of  public  bodies  and  of  the  business  world 
where  the  name  of  Slavington  moves  men  to 
respect  and,  may  be,  to  envy.  But  the 
mourners,  the  real  mourners,  sat  alone.  No 
one  may  share  the  grief  of  the  king. 

My  aunt  and  I  were  complete  strangers. 
The  butler  announced  me  with  a  curious  ad- 
mixture of  pride  and  protest — "  Mr.  Fenimore 
Slavington,"  a  combination  of  names  at  once 
ridiculous  and  a  living  proof  of  my  father's 
futility.  The  Slavingtons  v/ere  Johns  and 
Roberts  and  Williams  and  Henrys.  "Feni- 
more "  in  this  house  of  straight  lines,  this  home 
of  a  race  of  straight  lines  sounded  like  the 
laugh  of  a  pierrot  in  a  conclave  of  the  sages. 

1  remember  that  I  felt  horribly  nervous. 
Most  men  are  a  little  fearful  of  the  unknown, 
and  my  aunt  was,  to  me,  an  emphatically  un- 
known quantity. 
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She  and  my  cousin  Amy  were  sitting  opposite 
each  other  with  their  hands  in  their  laps.  My 
aunt  wore  an  old-fashioned  and  most  un- 
becoming widow's  cap.  She  had  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  given  up  her  mourning  garments 
for  her  husband.  Widows  in  Slavingtonville 
remain  begarbed  widows  until  their  own  deaths 
— a  sort  of  Nonconformist  suttee. ' 

The  death  of  her  son  had  merely  accentuated 
the  cr^pe,  and  her  daughter,  a  tall,  thin,  un- 
healthy looking  woman  of  eight  and  twenty, 
was  almost  as  cr^pe-covered  as  her  mother. 
Like  most  men,  I  have  a  positive  physical  re- 
pulsion against  certain  inanimate  things.  I 
loath  plush  for  example,  and  I  loathe  cr^pe  still 
1  ore.  I  hate  the  sight  of  it ;  the  feel  of  it ;  the 
«^  ell  of  it.  I  hate  it  not  merely  because  of 
significance,  but  because  of  its  own  qualities. 

In  a  sense  cr^pe  suited  my  aunt  Martha. 
<3he  is  a  cr^pe  woman.  Her  soul  and  her  mind 
are  always  enveloped  in  mourning. 

Both  my  aunt  and  Amy  stood  up  as  I  was 
announced.     I  held  out  my  hand  diffidently. 

"  How  do  you  do,  aunt  ?  " 

She  took  my  hand  for  a  second,  and  then 
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dropped  it  and  stolidly  gazed  at  me  for  quite  a 
considerable  time.  There  was  no  sentiment 
about  this  woman,  no  imagination,  no  know- 
ledge of  the  finer  things  of  life  and  no 
recognition  either  of  their  need  or  their  utility. 
But  she  has  comprehensive  common-sense.  I 
knew  that  as  she  gazed  at  me  she  was  shrewdly 
estimating  my  worth.  I  knew,  when  at  last  she 
threw  back  her  head  with  a  quick  movement, 
that  I  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  most  lamentably  wanting. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Fenimore  ? "  she  said. 
"  You  are  very  like  your  father." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  not  in  the  least  like 
my  poor  father.  I  am,  physically  at  least,  the 
image  of  my  mother  and  her  family.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  my  aunt  really 
remembered  my  father  even  if  she  had  ever 
known  him,  but  her  declaration  of  the  resem- 
blance was  a  complete  expression  of  her 
condemnatory  opinion. 

I  shook  hands  with  Amy  and  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  a  perfectly  tragic  horse-hair  sofa.  I 
wanted  to  move  about.  My  whole  being  was 
crying  out  for  a  cigarette.     I  would  have  given 
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a  sovereign  for  a  whisky-and-soda,  but  I  had  to 
go  through  unaided. 

My  aunt  was  back  in  her  attitude  of  com- 
parative humility.  Her  hands  were  again  folded 
on  her  lap. 

"  My  son  is  to  be  buried  at  two  o'clock,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  after  the  funeral. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  and  much  to  be 
discussed." 

I  suggested  feebly  that  I  could  not  dream  of 
intruding  upon  her  grief,  and  that  I  was  sure 
the  discussion  of  business  matters  could  quite 
well  be  postponed  until  another  day. 

"Procrastination,  Fenimore,"  answered  my 
aunt,  severely,  « is  not  the  means  by  which  a 
great  business  can  be  carried  on.  Private  grief 
must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  matters  of 
importance." 

It  was  regal,  this  subjugation  of  individual 
feeling  and  individual  desire  to  the  one  great 
thing.  So  do  kings  everywhere  disregard  their 
personal  wishes. 

The  Slavingtons  and  Slavingtonville  had 
from  my  youth  upward  appeared  to  me 
ridiculous.       Now    I    had    come    into    close 
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contact  with  them  they  seemed  repellent  and 
hateful.  But  they  had  dignity  and  bigness. 
Ridiculous  they  certainly  were  not. 

"  You  have  heard  from  Mr.  Plainmore,"  my 
aunt  went  on,  speaking  in  an  even  monotone, 
"  of  the  position  of  affairs  caused  by  my  son's 
death?  According  to  the  scheme  originally 
devised  by  your  great-grandfether  and  repeated 
for  the  last  time  in  my  son's  will  you  now 
become,  under  certain  conditions,  the  master  ot 
Slavingtonville." 

I  looked  round  the  room  and,  despite  my 
discomfort,  I  could  not  repress  a  smile. 

"It  is  entirely,  my  dear  aunt,  against  my 
will  that  this  conversation  is  taking  place  now. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  add  one  whit  to 
your  sorrow.  I  am  willing  to  do  everything 
possible  to  help  you,  but  I,  the  Master  of 
Slavingtonville !  Surely  you  yourself  must 
recognize  the  sheer  impossibility  of  the  idea  ?  " 

My  aunt  was  unperturbed. 

"  You  are,  I  suppose,  a  Slavington  ?  I  fear 
you  are  a  degenerate  Slavington,  yet  you  are 
the  only  living  great-grandson  of  your  great- 
grandfather,  Fenimore,   and    to   your    hands, 
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unworthy  hands  you  say,  inefficient  hands  I 
have  no  doubt,  has  come  this  inheritance.  You 
cannot  refuse  it,  Fenimore,  you  dare  not  I  " 

She  stood  up  as  she  spoke  and  raised  her 
hand  with  amazing  forcefulness.  She  had 
strength,  this  woman,  the  firmness  of  the  single 
principle.     I  was  like  clay  in  her  hands. 

"  I  do  not  pretend,"  my  aunt  went  on,  « that 
you  will  find  your  task  easy  or  even  pleasant. 
I  will  not  deceive  you  by  saying  that  you  will 
not  make  mistakes.  I  shall  be  here,  and  you 
will  have  from  Mr.  Plainmore  and  his  col- 
leagues the  best  of  guidance  and  advice.  You 
will  not  be  able  to  blunder  very  badly.  It  has 
all  been  arranged  for  you." 

The  monarchy  that  had  been  absolute  was 
now  to  become  constitutional.  The  king  must 
reign,  but  his  ministers  and  the  dowager  were  to 
be  the  real  rulers.  I  was  not  the  least  pleased— 
so  odd  a  thing  is  man— at  this  plan  to  guide 
my  steps  and  simplify  my  responsibilities. 

If  the  kingdom  were  to  be  thrust  upon  me  I 
preferred  to  be  its  king  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  However,  this  was  no  time  to  argue. 
I  felt  intensely  that  if  I  were  to  escape  from  the 
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meshes  of  the  net  laid  for  me,  it  must  be  done 
at  once.     I  must  citiicr  go  now  or  I  must  stay 
indefinitely.     My  aunt  talked  on  slowly  and 
evenly,  speaking  of  the  business  and  its  ramifi- 
cations, and  ever  and  again  making  references 
to  her  dead   husband  and  her  dead  son.     I 
hardly  heard  what  she  said,  and  yet  I  felt  myself 
being  steeped  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
I  was  comparing  my  life  as  it  had  been  with  my 
life  as  it  might  be,  although  I  had  no  illusions 
about   the   possibilities  of  the   future,  and    I 
recoiled   from  the   hard  soulless   success   that 
flourished  in  the  straight  streets  and  the  model 
factory.     The  emptiness  of  my  days  lay  behind 
me,  and  I  knew  that  whether  or  not  I  reigned 
in  Slavingtonville  and  whether  or  not  I  failed, 
the  call   that  had  come  to  me  and  the  new 
desires  that  it  had  irritated  into  being  made  a 
continuance    of  the   do-nothing   and   the  be- 
nothing  principle  absolutely  impossible.     I  had 
been  living  half  asleep  for  thirty  years.     Now, 
somehow  or  the  other,  1  had  become  awake. 

I  lunched  with  my  aunt  and  cousin.  Wc 
drank  water,  always  an  uncomfortable  bever^^e 
— despite  ancient  Pindar — and  absolutely  out 
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of  place  at  a  funeral.  Aftet  wards  I  asked  for 
a  cup  of  coffee.  It  came,  after  a  very  long 
interval,  and  it  was  very  bad,  and  when  I  was 
left  alone  in  the  dining-room  I  smoked  a 
cigarette.  The  sour-faced  butler  stared  at  me 
with  horror  as  I  smoked. 

I  need  not  linger  to  tell  much  concerning 
my  cousin's  funeral.     It  was  very  queer,  very 
long,   very  depressing.      Before  its   end   two 
ministers  and  three  or  four  laymen  of  distinc 
tion  made  speeches  eulogizing  the  deceased, 
and   there  were   several   interpolated  and  ex- 
tremely long   prayers,  in   which,  with  honest 
candour,  references  were  made  to  myself  and 
to  my  entire  unworthiness  to  take  up  the  work 
of  my  dead  cousin.    I  knew  that  these  remarks 
spoke  the  feeling  of  my  aunt   and  all  her 
associates,  and  were  a  direct  challenge  to  me. 
They  were  following  the  example  of  the  small 
boy  m  giving  me  «  dags."     I  hated  to  be  told 
I  dared  not,  or  I  could  not.     I  wanted  to  try 
That  was,  of  course,  vanity  and  folly.     But 
how  many  good  men  and  pretty  women  have 
been  both  vain  and  foolish  I 
I  had  been  brought  down  to  my  kingdom  ; 
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I  view  my  Kingdom 

I  had  been  shown  my  crown.  Now  I  was 
being  dared  to  put  it  on  I  1  might  hate  to 
rule,  I  might  loathe  my  subjects  and  detest 
my  kingdom,  but  I  would  at  least  not  let  them 
know  that  I  was  afraid. 

I  was  thirty  years  old,  and  I  was  thinking 
and  acting  like  a  school-boy.  Most  men  act 
like  school-boys  when  they  come  to  crises  in 

their  lives. 

When  we  got  back  to  The  House  I  told  my 
aunt  that  our  conference  must  be  postponed  for 
a  few  days.  I  held  out  my  hand  to  her  and,  quite 
against  her  will,  held  hers  in  mine  while  I  spoke. 

« I  am  going  back  to  London,  my  dear  aunt. 
There  are  several  things  that  I  must  see  to. 
I  wiU  come  back  here  on  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  when  I  come  back  I  will  come 
to  ;  tay  and  to  rule." 

"  To  rule,  Fenimore  ?  '* 

**  To  rule,  my  dear  aunt." 

So  the  king  came  into  his  kingdom,  and, 
going  into  the  jewel  chamber,  viewed  his  crown 
and,  though  it  was  heavy  and  ill-made— the 
work  of  a  craftsman  with  no  great  eye  for 
beauty— he  determined  to  put  it  on. 
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CHAPTER   IV 


MY    REIGN    BEGINS 

THE  few  days  I  spent  in  London  getting 
my  effects  together  and  preparing  for 
what   was,  in   very   truth,  a  journey 
into  a  far  country,  were  not  without  interest, 
and  certainly  were  not  without  humour. 

My  grandfather  insisted  on  giving  me  a 
farewell  dinner— for  which,  of  course,  I  paid— 
to  which  all  our  best  friends  came,  and  at  which 
he  solemnly  toasted  the  man  who  was  intent 
"  on  deliberately  abandoning  the  comfortable 
motley  of  the  fool,  and  throwing  off  the  burden 
of  the  cap  and  bells,  to  place  upon  his  head 
the  uncomfortable  weight  of  a  crown  and  to 
bear  in  his  inexperienced  hands  the  sceptre  and 
the  orb." 

My  acquaintances  shared  my  grandfather's 
delight  in  the  new  and  entirely  unexpected 
turning  in  my  life.  As  one  of  them  put  it, 
he  felt  a  better  and  a  nobler  man  from  the 
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fact  that  he  was  now  able  to  count  among  his 
acquaintances  a  real  captain  of  industry. 

I  wrote  to  my  aunt  that  I  had  determined 
to  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  imposed 
upon  me  in  my  cousin's  will,  and  that  I  should 
journey  to  Slavingtonville  by  an  early  train 
on  the  Monday  morning,  and  go  at  once  to 
the  firm's  offices. 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  wearing  clothes 
more  characterized  by  comfort  than  by  elegance, 
and  entirely  sue^gestive  of  the  loafer.     I  had 
a  fancy  for  bright-coloured   neckties,  and   I 
invariably  wore  a  soft  collar.    These  and  other 
childish  things  I  now  put  far  behind  me.     An 
actor  friend  of  mine,  with  experience  in  these 
matters,  dressed  the  part  for  me,  and  I  arrived 
at  Slavingtonville  clothed  in  precise  black,  and 
wearing  a  not  too  fashionable  tall  hat.     My 
friend  had  pointed  out  that  a  tall  hat  bought 
in  Bond  Street  suggests  levity.     I  bought  mine 
in  the  Edgware  Road  for  eight  shillings  and 
sixpence. 

I  left  my  baggage  at  the  station,  and  the 
same  solemn-faced  cabman  drove  me  through 
the  town.     Of  course  he  knew  me,  every  one 
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The  Man  who  would  not  be  King 

did,  and  I  noticed  faces  behind   the  curtains 

of  the  precise  little  villas  watching  the  arrival 

of  the  new  monarch. 

My  cab  pulled  up  at  the  entrance  'to  the 

administration  buildings  almost  with  a  flourish. 

Quite  a  flourish  would  have  been  inconceivable 
in   the  city  of  straight  lines.     A   uniformed 
ofiicial  in  drab— any  suggestion  of  militarism 
would  have  been  ofi^ensive  to   my  family- 
pushed  open  the  gUss  door  for  me,  respectfully 
touching  his  hat.     I  looked  at  him  critically 
and  severely.     I  had  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  arriving  monarchs  invariably  inspect  the 
guard  of  honour— eager,  doubtless,  to   find 
something  wrong  at  least  with  the  buttons  on 
their  gaiters.    My  stern  «  Good  morning  "  was 
mtended  to  imply  that  the  buttons  met  with  my 
approbation. 

"  Mr.  Plainmore,  sir,  is  waiting  for  you  in 
the  Board  Room." 

"  Tell  Mr.  Plainmore  to  come  here  at  once  " 
I  said.  * 

I  felt  that  I  must  live  up  to  my  new  dignity  • 
besides,  monarchs  are  generally  received  by 
their  Prime  Ministers  at  the  thresholds  of  their 
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kingdoms.  In  a  way  I  made  a  mistake  because 
the  Board  Room  was  some  distance  from  the 
main  entrance,  and  I  had  to  stand  around 
uncomfortably,  doing  nothing  for  two  or  three 
minutes. 

My  arrival  had  become  known,  and  the 
number  of  junior  clerks  who  found  it  neces- 
sary to  pass  through  the  Hall  while  I  was 
standing  there  was  remarkable. 

Plainmore  came  at  last,  apparently  a  little 
bustled. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Fenimore,"  he  said. 

"  Good  morning,  Plainmore,"  I  answered. 

I  discovered  afterwards  that  everybody  was 
"  Mr. "  in  Slavingtonville  and  that  none  of  my 
cousins,  uncles,  or  ancestors,  would  have  unpre- 
fixed  their  admirable  manager.  Still,  I  did  it, 
and  it  gave  me  a  sort  of  individuality. 

Remember  that  I  had  not  the  kast  idea  of 
what  I  was  supposed  to  do,  that  I  had  no 
experience  of  business,  and  that  I  was  entirely 
and  profoundly  ignorant, 

"Everything  all  right  this  morning?"  I 
asked  cheerily. 

Plainmore  gazed  at  me  in  speechless  wonder. 
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The  Man  who  would  not  be  King 

Everything  had  always  been  all  right  in  Slaving- 
tonville  since  the  beginning  of  time  and  no  one 
before  had  ever  asked  so  grotesque  a  question. 
"Business  bright,  eh?" 
"  Quite  bright,"  was  the  severe  reply. 
«  Good,  very  good,"  I  replied;;  and  I  looked 
down   at  my   boots  and   wondered  what   the 
deuce  I  should  s^iy  next. 

"You  would  probably  like  me  to  take  you 
through  the  offices  and  works  ? " 

"Of  course  I  should,  Plainmore,  of  course," 
I  said  testily,  quite  angr>^  with  myself  that  I 
had  not  thought  of  this  before. 

So   the   king  made    progress    through   his 
kingdom.      Everywhere    I    found    men    and 
women    busy,    eagerly   busy  — as    it    seemed 
to    me,  almost    inhumanly   busy.      I    walked 
through   the   counting   house   and    the   other 
offices.       I    wandered    through    the    packing 
rooms,  I  was  taken  to  the  slaughter  house  and 
visited  the  great  pens  of  cattle  lying     atside 
the  town.     I  inspected  the  machinery,     talked, 
with  an  air  of  knowledge,  which  merely  served 
to  accentuate  my  ignorance,  to  dozens  of  my 
subjects. 
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My  Reign  begins 

My  tour  took  me  hours — so  extensive  were 
the  achievements  of  my  predecessors  —  and 
every  minute  I  became  more  frightened.  The 
machine  was  so  perfect,  everything  so  beauti- 
fully and  unnaturally  clean,  everything  super- 
modern,  everything  hygienic, everything,  indeed, 
perfect. 

A  slaughter  house  is  not  a  pretty  sight  as  a 
rule,  but  at  Slavingtonville  the  passing  of  the 
beasts  to  invigorate  humanity  as  Peptonized 
Soup,  is  done  scientifically  and  painlessly,  and 
care  is  taken,  by  the  wholesale  and  somewhat 
expensive  use  of  machinery,  to  protect  the 
workers  from  any  moral  harm  through  un- 
seemly wallowing  in  blood.  White  tiles  are 
everywhere.  Gushing  water  is  ready  to  wash 
away  all  that  is  offensive. 

I  had  never  before,  and  I  have  never  since, 
come  into  contact  with  anything  that  was 
perfect,  but  Slavingtonville  is  really  quite 
perfect.  It  achieves  its  end  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  this 
perfection  stirred  me  to  honest  pride?  On 
the  contrary,  it  annoyed  me.  Imperfect  man 
naturally,  and  quite  properly,  resents  perfection. 
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The  Man  who  would  not  be  King 

I  tried  in  vain  to  find  some  straw  to  catch  on  to, 
something  that  I  could  criticise. 

I  believe  that  Plainmore  knew  what  was  in 
my  mind,  and  that  he  took  an  unholy  joy  in 
demonstrating  the  utter  fUtility  of  alteration. 
He  seemed  to  be  saying  to  me,  «  Who  are  you, 
my  man,  that  you  should  rule  over  all  this  ?  " 
Indeed,  it  was  a  most  colossal  joke. 

We  came  back  at  last  to  the  offices.  They 
were  large,  airy,  and  mahogany  furnished. 

"This,"  said  Plainmore,  with  ever-growing 
pride,  « Is  the  Board  Room.  And  this,"  open- 
ing the  door  of  a  large  and  handsomely  furnished 
room,  "is  the  office  of  the  head  of  the  firm." 

I  walked  in  and  looked  round  with  curious 
impersonal  curiosity.  The  king  had  at  last 
come  to  the  steps  of  his  throne. 

The  room  was  imposing.  It  contained  a 
large  desk  and  two  comfortable  chairs.  A  dozen 
dull-looking  books  of  reference  stood  together 
on  a  small  book-case.  The  paper  was  a  heavy 
and  gloomy  red  which  took  away  the  joy  of  the 
sunshine  that  was  struggling  in  through  the 
windows.  The  walls  were  bare  except  for  a 
dark-framed  motto  taken  from  the  blameless 
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Longfellow  :  "Do  thy  Duty,  That  is  Best."  I 
dropped  wearily  into  my  not  uncomfortable 
throne  and,  instinctively  and  with  no  real 
intention  to  hurt  the  susceptibilities  of  Slaving- 
tonville,  stuck  up  my  feet  on  the  desk. 

"  By  Jove  I  "  I  said,  "  I  am  dog  weary.  Sit 
down  and  let's  talk.  You  don't  smoke,  I 
believe?" 

"No,  Mr.  Fenimore,"  said  Plainmore, 
severely. 

"  Well,  you  won't  mind  me,  will  you  ? " 
and  I  lighted  a  cigarette. 

"No  one  has  ever  smoked  in  this  room 
before,  Mr.  Fenimore,"  interjected  Plainmore. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  I  answered  sharply, 
"but  the  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to 
the  new." 

"There  can  be  only  one  order  here  in 
Slavingtonville,  Mr.  Fenimore.  We  have  no 
room  for  change." 

"I  wonder!"  I  replied  cheerftilly ;  "one 
never  knows,  does  one  ?  "  I  looked  round 
the  room  critically.  "Who  is  the  young 
woman,"  I  asked,  "sitting  outside  the  door 
here  ?  " 
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The  Man  who  would  not  be  King 

"That   is    Miss    Frotish.      She    was   your 
cousin's  secretary.      Perhaps,  for  the  present, 
you  will  find  it  best  to  let  her  work  for  you. 
She  is  intelligent,  I  believe,  and  has  had  some 
experience." 
"That  will  be  capital." 
I  had  noticed  the  girl  as  I  passed  through 
the  ante-room.     To  begin  with,  she  was  very 
pretty— slight,  with  big,  dark  eyes  and  a  mass 
of  not  unwholesomely  tidy  auburn  hair.     The 
decent  man  never  fails  to  notice  a  good-looking 
woman.    Moreover,  Miss  Frotish  had  a  certain 
air  of  humanity  which  was  remarkably  absent 
from  most  of  my  straight-lined  subjects.     She 
was   thumping    her    typewriter,   as   I    passed, 
almost  viciously,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  protesting 
in  some  measure  against  the  fate  that  kept  her 
cooped   within  doors  on   this   bright  summer 
morning. 

"The  bell  on  your  right  marked  *  i,'  "  con- 
tinued Plainmore,  "  rings  into  her  office." 

"Really?"  I  said;  and  I  rang  the  bell  at 
once. 

The  girl  came  into  the  room  and  looked 
at   me    squarely,   and   a   litde  quizzically.      I 
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caught  her  eye  and  smiled,  and  she,  blc«  her, 
smiled  back,  and  that  smile  at  once  established 
relations  between  us.     She  was  the  first  person 
who  had  smiled  at  me  since  I  left  London,  and 
I  yearned  to  stand  up  and  shake  her  warmly 
by  the  hand ;  but  I  remembered  that  I  was  a 
king,  and  frowned  severely.     She  remembered 
her  position,  too,  and  smoothed  away  her  smile. 
What  a  lot  of  trouble  is  caused  in  this  world 
by  people  remembering  their  positions  I 
"Good  morning,  Miss  Frotish." 
"  Good  morning,  sir." 

« I  intend.  Miss  Frotish,"  I  went  on,  speak- 
ing as  I  believed  a  captain  of  industry  would 
speak,  that  is  to  say,  with  as  much  rudeness 
as  was  compatible   with  my   native   modesty, 
"at  Mr.  Plainmore's  recommendation,  to  trjJ 
you  for  a  while  as  my  secretary.     I  trust  that 
1  shall  not  regret  my  decision." 
^    « I  will  do  my  best  to  please  you  ;  "  and  she 
looked  at  me  again,  and  I  could  have  sworn 
that  she  found  it  difficult  not  to  smile  apain  too 
"Are    you     very    busy    just     now.    Miss* 
trotish  ? 

"  No,  sir,  not  very." 
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The  Man  who  would  not  be  King 

"  Will  you  put  your  hat  on  and  do  some 
shopping  for  me  ?  " 

"We  have  many  messengers  here,  Mr. 
Fenimore,"  interrupted  Plainmore.  "It  is 
not  regular,  I  assure  you,  sir,  to " 

"Please,  Mr.  Plainmore,  this  is  something  very 
important.  Will  you,  if  you  can.  Miss  Frotish," 
I  continued,  "buy  me  three  large  vases  that 
represent  the  Victorian  era  as  little  as  possible  ?  " 

"  Three  vases,  sir  *  " 

"Yes,  three  nice  fat  vases.  And  then,"  I 
went  on,  « if  such  things  can  be  obtained  in 
this  town,  will  you  illl  them  with  bright  flowers 
— yellows,  crimsons,  and  blues  ?  Never  mind 
how  garish  is  the  combination,  let  me  have 
lots  of  them,  and  fill  the  vases  with  them. 
Don't  be  economical ;  buy  ten  shillings'  worth 
at  least,  and  put  them  here  on  my  table." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Miss  Frotish;  and  this 
time  she  did  smile  again. 

Plainmore  sighed  and  frowned,  and  I  lighted 
another  cigarette  ! 

So  the  king  entered  the  palace,  and  pulled 
up  the  blinds  and  allowed  a  little  sunlight  to 
trickle  in. 
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WITH  a  pertinacity  that  was  surprising, 
and  with  a  courage  which,  as  I  look 
back  upon  it,  I  find  most  admirable, 
I  settled  myself  down  to  the  business  of  a  king. 

Having  taken  the  first  step  I  was  caught  in 
the  mesh  of  routine.  I  took  up  my  residence 
in  the  gloomy  household  ruled  over  by  my 
aunt  Here  I  slept  and  breakfasted  and  dined, 
spending  the  hours  of  the  day  in  my  office 
directing,  or  pretending  to  direct,  the  great 
machinery. 

As  I  learned  more  of  its  details,  my  admira- 
tion for  the  family  business  increased.  It  was 
all  so  marvellously  accurate.  The  protection 
against  waste,  and  loss,  and  incapacity  was  so 
perfect.  Each  man  and  each  woman  in  the 
firm's  employ  had  their  simple  task  to  do  and, 
somehow  or  the  other,  there  was  no  avoiding 
that  task. 
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The  Man  who  would  not  be  King 

It  is  said  that  you  cannot  make  people  moral 
by  Acts  of  Parliament.  Slavingtonville  is  the 
living  example  of  the  fact  that  if  you  choose 
your  right  subjects  you  certainly  can  make 
people  virtuous  by  the  strength  of  a  system 
and  the  force  of  the  will  of  a  strong  man.  And 
virtue  brought  its  own  reward,  for  Slavington- 
ville was  well  kept,  well  fed,  and  well  clothed. 
Yet  it  seemed  to  me— for,  after  all,  every  one  has 
his  own  sense  of  values — it  was  a  most  unhappy 
country  upon  whose  throne  I  sat. 

The  people  laughed  very  little.    They  were 
so  amazingly,  so  priggishly,  silent  and  earnest. 
The  workers  spent  their  evenings  not  in  public 
houses,  because  there  were  none,  but  in  mutual 
improvement  societies  and  literary  circles  and 
university  extension  classes.     It  was  frequently 
my  business  to  take  the  chair  at  some  of  these 
exciting  functions   and   to  listen  to  appalling 
discussions  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  State 
Insurance,   on    the    rival    charms   of   Robert 
Browning  and  Walt  Whitman,  or  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  was,  or  was  not,  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

When  the  young  men  of  Slavingtonville  fell 
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in  love  their  behaviour  was  of  the  super- 
propriety  order.  Self-repression  was  in  the 
very  air  we  breathed,  and  as  time  went  on  I 
found  myself  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
fluenced by  my  environment.  I  found  I 
wanted  fewer  cigarettes  and,  after  a  few  days, 
I  carefully  avoided  smoking  in  the  streets  at 
all.  The  bundle  of  novels  I  had  brought  down 
to  read  in  the  t/enings  began  to  bore  me,  and 
I  spent  my  leisure  studying  the  text-books  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

The  thought  of  my  old  life  grew  more  and 
more  distasteful.  I  had  been  a  loafer  and  was 
now  'rapidly  becoming  a  prig,  and  every  day  I 
found  myself  in  greater  sympathy  with  the  fixed 
idea  of  my  aunt  and  Plainmore,  and  probably 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  my  subjects,  that 
Slavingtonville  was  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of 
wickedness — the  one  desirable  spot  on  the  face 
of  the  globe. 

Ida  Frotish's  hair  was  my  one  connecting 
link  with  humanity.  She  was  an  admirable 
secretary,  capable,  self-contained  and  demure. 
She  had  never  smiled  at  me  since  we  first  met, 
and  yet  it  rather  pleased  me  to  feel  that  behind 
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her  steady  eyes  lay  a  very  complete  comprehen- 
sion  of  my  character  and  of  the  incongruity 
of  the  situa**on.  I  was  pleased  at  first,  that 
is.  After  a  while,  however,  as  I  became 
"Slavingtonvilled,"  I  began  to  resent  her 
knowledge. 

One  morning  after  I  had  finished  dictating 
my  letters  she  suddenly  said  to  me 

"  Shall  I  refill  the  vases,  sir  ? " 

I  started  and  gazed  at  the  empty  trophies 
that  marked  my  first  kick  against  the  ugliness 
of  the  completely  efficient. 

"  They  have  been  empty  for  a  fortnight." 

"  Have  they  ?  Then  I  have  been  very  busy, 
I  suppose.     So  busy  that  I  have  not  noticed." 

She  turned  as  she  was  opening  the  door. 

"You  don't  care  for  flowers  in  your  room 
any  more  ? " 

"No,  damn  it,  I  don't" ;  and  I  got  up  and 
walked  across  the  room  to  the  window. 

It  was  a  horrible  feet.  The  flowers  had 
withered  and  had  been  thrown  away  and  I  had 
never  noticed  it,  so  intent  had  I  become  on  the 
peptonizing  of  the  carcases  of  oxen  and  their 
transportation  to  the-  ends  of  the  earth. 
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A  man  may  by  degrees  become  another  man, 
and  he  may  know  nothing  about  the  meta- 
morphosis until  one  day  he  takes  up  the 
looking-glass  and  gazes  at  his  new  self. 

I  had  no  great  admiration  for  the  old  self, 
but  I  was  by  no  means  certain  that  I  liked  the 
new  any  better.  I  lighted  a  cigarette,  my  first 
for  three  days,  I  remember,  and  as  I  threw  down 
the  match  I  muttered,  "Wiat  does  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ?  "  My  own  soul,  perhaps,  was  not 
a  thing  of  much  account.  Still,  it  had  been  my 
very  own.  I  pushed  back  the  papers  that  lay 
on  my  desk  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Sit  down,"  I  said  to  Miss  Frotish  as  she 
came  back  again  into  the  room,  "  I  want  to 
talk  to  you.  What  do  you  think  of  Slaying- 
tonville  ? " 

"  What  does  it  matter  what  I  think  ?  " 

"  What  does  it  matter  what  any  of  us  think  ? 
Still,  I  am  curious.  I  know  what  Plainmore 
thinks  and  what  my  aunt  thinks,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  know  what  most  of  my  workpeople 
think.  I  remember  what  I  thought  of  it  when 
I  first  came  here,  but  I'm  dashed  if  I  know  what 
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I  think  of  it  now.  But  you,  Miss  Frotish, 
have  a  mind  of  your  own.  You  will  forgive 
me  for  being  personal,  but  you  have  a  strong 
chin  and  red  hair.  It  really  would  interest 
me  to  know  your  opinion  of  this  City  of 
my  Fathers,  this  monument  of  my  family's 
greatness."  ^ 

"You  are  laughing  at  me,  Mr.  Fenimore ." 
said  the  girl.  * 

"Is   it  possible  that  you   could   imagine  a 

Slavington    capable    of   such    frivolity,   Miss 

Frotish  ?    But  I  must,  I  really  must,"  I  went 

on,  «  haye  an  answer  to  my  question.    How  does 

this  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise  Berkshire  town 

strike  you~a  strong-minded  and  independent 
individual  ? " 

"  If  you  must  know,  and  I  suppose  you  must 
know,  I  hate  and  loathe  it  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  and  my  soul !  " 

"Capital,  splendid,  exhUarating,"  I  almost 

shouted.  "Miss  F^otish,  I  insist  on  shaking 
hands  with  you.  Your  words  come  to  me  as 
water  to  a  parched  man,  as  the  breath  of  evening 
after  the  torrid  heat  of  the  noon-day.  But  you 
have  told  me  so  much,  tell  me  more.     Why  do 
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you  hate  it  ?  Why  do  you  loathe  it  from  the 
bottom  of  your  heart  ?  " 

The  girl  stood  up  and  there  was  a  little  extra 
colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  a  half-defiant,  half- 
humorous  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  hate  it  because  of  its  dulness,  its  priggish- 
ness  and  its  humbug  !  " 

*' Comprehensive  and  sufficient,"  I  com- 
mented.   "  But  why  stay  here  ?  " 

"  For  many  reasons.  The  pay  is  good.  I 
was  ill  when  I  came  here.  Long  hours  in  a 
London  office  made  me  anaemic.  Now  I  am 
well  and  strong,  and  perhaps  I  am  rather 
ungrateful  not  to  like  the  place  better.  Then 
there  is  my  brother." 

"  Is  your  brother  one  of  my  subjects,  too  ?  " 

"  He  is  one  of  the  engineers,  and  Fred  loves 
engines  like  a  woman  loves  babies.  He  says 
the  engines  here  are  the  most  perfect  in  the 
country.  He  loves  to  watch  them,  to  tighten 
up  the  nuts  and  screws,  to  have  some  hand  in 
their  running.  My  brother  is  a  splendid  fellow, 
Mr.  Slavington " ;  and  the  girl  spoke  with 
shameless  enthusiasm. 

«  My    father, 


she    continued, 
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engineer,  too.  Fred  and  I  both  went  to  the 
Polytechnic.  Father  said  it  was  the  only  way 
in  these  days  for  him  to  learn  his  trade  now 
apprenticeships  have  practically  gone  out ;  and  I 
learned  typing.  We  are  all  alone  now,  just  he 
and  I.  But  he  is  luckier  than  I,  for  he's  got  a 
big  thing  to  do,  while  I  have  to  knock  silly 
nonsense  out  of  a  typewriter *' 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  no  better  opinion 
of  my  literary  efforts.  Miss  Frotish ;  but  no 
doubt  you  are  right." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think  me  rude  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  Besides,  a  little  rudeness  would 
be  rather  pleasant  after  weeks  of  positively 
appalling  politeness.  But  don't  go  yet.  1  want 
to  hear  more  about  brother  Fred.  You  know, 
it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  Fred  is  altogether 
the  sort  of  chap  I  should  have  expected  to  have 
found  on  the  steps  of  my  throne." 

"Fred  hates  Slavingtonville,"  she  continued, 
"  as  much  as  I  do,  but  he  loves  the  engines. 
We  find  the  evenings  so  horribly  dull  and  we 
find  the  people  so  horribly  good." 

"  But,"  I  said,  with  the  aflTectation  of  surprise, 
"  there  is  the  Browning  Society,  and  the  classes 
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in  advanced  German  and  the  lectures  on 
political  economy.  What  more  does  the  hard- 
to-please  Fred  expect  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 
"  Have  you  ever  met  a  working-man — a  real 
working-man,  Mr.  Fenimore  ? " 
«  Lots  here,"  I  said. 

"They  are  not  real  at  all,  they  are  just  sham 
people  pretending  in  order  to  get  high  wages 
and  comfortable  cottages." 

«  How  very  sad  !     How  very  sad  1 " 
«  But  have  you  met  any  working  men  outside 
this  litde  stufFy  place  ?  " 

«  I  once  met  a  Labour  leader  at  luncheon  at 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  had  a  nice 
taste  for  plovers'  eggs,  and  talked  most  learnedly 
about  German  music." 

«  A  Labour  leader  ?  "  said  the  girl.  "  They 
are  not  real  working-men  either.  They  become 
leaders  because  they  are  really  middle-class,  and 
for  all  the  silly  talk  about  equality  the  middle- 
class  man  always  leads  the  worker.  My  brother, 
Mr.  Slavington,  is  the  real  thing.  Keen,  clever, 
more  interested  in  his  work  than  in  anything 
else  in  the  world.     But  when  his  work  is  done 
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he  wants  to  lark  and  play  the  fool  just  like 
any  other  sort  of  man.  Just  like  you,  tor 
instance " 

"Really,  Miss  Frotish,  I,  a  Slavington,  play 
the  fool  ?    What  an  absurd  idea  I  " 

The  girl  laughed  outright. 

"  It  would  be  rather  hard  to  here,  wouldn't 
it  ?  Fred  found  that  out  long  ago,  so  he  goes 
to  Reading  every  Saturday.  You  see,  he  finds 
Browning  silly  rot.  He  hates  what  he  calls 
studying,  and  he  rather  likes  a  glass  of  beer, 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  be  beyond  kissing 
a  pretty  girl  if  he  had  the  chance." 

"  A  thoroughly  depraved  character,  I  think. 
Miss  Frotish  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  quite  human  I  May  I  go  } 
You  have  given  me  rather  a  lot  of  letters  this 
morning." 

I  opened  the  door  for  her.  She  stopped  for 
a  second,  a  little  surprised.  Then  she  threw  up 
her  head  and  looked  straight  at  me  boldly, 
defiantly,  and  yet  with  an  irresistibly  humorous 
twinkle.    And  I  lighted  another  cigarette. 

The  story  of  Fred  made  ms  feel  ashamed  of 
myself.     Here  was  one  man  human  enough  to 
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resist  the  machinery,  strong  enough  to  remain 
himself  despite  all  the  Elavingtons,  past,  present 
and  to  come,  and  I — I  had  almost  been  drowned 
in  less  than  three  months.  But  then  Fred  had 
his  engine  and  his  machines,  his  rivets  and  his 
screws  and  all  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia. 
He  could  do]  something,  could  Fred.  He  was 
something.  While,  as  for  me,  what  was  I  ? 
And  what  and  whom  had  I  to  love  except  a 
disreputable  grandfather  wasting  my  substance 
in  senile  good  living. 

Then  I  thought  of  thr^  girl  with  the  red  hair. 
She  was  just  as  strong  .ler  brother.  Stronger 
indeed,  because  a  typewriter  at  the  best  is  rather 
a  dull  companion,  not  half  as  interesting  as  an 
engine,  not  a  third  as  thrilling  as  a  m  ichine  for 
pulping  the  carcases  of  oxen.  I  remembered 
the  daily  supremely  dull  ream  of  letters 
obediently  written  down  in  shorthand  and 
accurately  transcribed  on  a  Remington,  and  I 
became  absolutely  awe-struck  at  the  force  of  a 
humanity  that  could  retain  a  vivid  individuality 
in  this  dull  depression.  While  I  was  day- 
dreaming the  door  opened  again,  after  the  usual 
discreet  knock. 
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"  Mr.  Plainmorc  to  see  you,  sir." 
"  Show  him  in." 

Plainmore  bustled  in  with  a  bundle  of  papers 
under  his  arm. 

"You  remember,  sir,"  he  began,  "a  very 
large  order  for  Mock  Turtle  we  received  a 
week  ago  from  a  firm  in  Durban  ?  We  have 
made  inquiries  in  the  city  and  apparently  we 
shall  be  safe  in  taking  their  bill  at  three  months. 
Have  we  your  permission  to  go  on  with  the 
matter  ?  " 

"Plainmore,  my  honest,  worthy,  and  most 
tiresome  friend,"  I  said,  throwing  myself  back 
in  my  chair,  "  you  have  my  permission  to  do 
what  you  damn  well  like  !  " 

"  Sir,"  said  my  manager,  jumping  to  his  feet 
white  with  surprise,  "  I  don't  understand." 

'*You  are  right,  Plainmore,  you  are  right. 
You  do  not  understand.  You  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  consummately  ignorant  ass  in 
the  whole  wide  world.  What  do  you  under- 
stand, Plainmore  ?  What  do  you  understand 
of  life  and  love  and  beauty  ?  " 

Plainmore  evidently  thought  that  I  was  stark 
staring  mad,  and  edged  to  the  door. 
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"Don't  hurry  away  my  friend.     Don't  rob 
me  of  the  joy  of  your  society  for  a  little  while. 
Have  you  ever,  O  Plainmore,  in  the  silence  of 
that  comprehensive  and  most  hideous  library 
that,   thanks   to   the   mania   of    Mr.    Andrew 
Carnegie,  adorns  the  Central  Square,  have  y^ou 
ever  carefully  studied  Greek  history  ?  " 
"  No,  Mr.  Fenimore,  I  have  not." 
"  You   have   not,   Plainmore  !      Of  course 
you  have  not.     What  is  ancient  Greece  to  you, 
or  you   to  ancient   Greece  ?     Let   me  advise 
you,   however,  carefully   to  read  the   history 
of  Sparta.      Take    my  advice,    Plainmore — 
Sparta." 
"  I  will  do  so,  sir,  at  the  first  occasion." 
"You  will  discover  with  interest  that  the 
Spartans  had  certain  slaves  whom  they  called 
helots,   and   it  was   the   duty  of  these  slaves 
frequently  to  get  drunk.     You  would  not  have 
done  for  a  helot,  would  you,  Plainmore  ? " 

"  I  regard  drunkenness,  sir,  as  a  very  filthy 
vice  !  " 

"  So  did  the  ancient  Spartans,  and  they  used 
the  drunkenness  of  their  slaves  as  ,n  object 
lesson    to   their   sons.      Now    you,   my   dear 
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Plainmore,  though   the   soberest  of  men,  are 
my  helot." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Mr.  Fenimore, 
and  I  think  I  have  served  your  family  too 
long  to  make  it  decent  for  you  to  insult  me 
further." 

"  Insult  you  ?  What  higher  duty  could  you 
perform  than  io  demonstrate  to  the  last  of  the 
Slavingtons,  the  last  of  the  old  'guard,  the  last 
of  the  Berkshire  Mohicans,  so  <-o  speak,  the 
error  of  his  ways  ?  I  look  across  the  table  at 
you  and  gaze  at  your  honest  face,  and  an  inward 
voice  says  to  me  :  *  Oh  thou  ridiculously  named 
Fenimore  Slavington,  one  of  these  days,  if  you 
are  not  very  careful,  in  mind  and  in  soul, 
though  probably  not  in  body,  you  will  become 
a  replica  of  Joseph  Plainmore,'  and  I  shudder 
at  the  tliought." 

"  I  must  say,  sir,  that  in  forty  years'  service 
I  have  never  been  spoken  to  like  this." 

"  Well  it  just  shows  you,  my  dear  Plainmore, 
the  uncertainty  of  life.  Who  can  tell  what  a 
day  will  bring  forth  ?  Plainmore,  I  am  going 
to  London  by  the  next  train.  I  am  going  for 
a  holiday.     I  am  going  to  the  Empire.     I  am 
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going  to  dine  at  the  Caft  Royal.  I  should  not 
be  surprised,  my  dear  Plainmore,  if,  like  the 
helots  of  old,  I  got  very  drunk.  Something 
must  be  done  at  once  to  save  me  from  my 
fate ! " 

"  When  will  you  be  back,  sir  ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  My  fate  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  gods.  This  day,  next  day,  some  day, 
never.  Who  am  I  to  dictate  dates  to  the 
arbiter  of  thi  universe." 

I  rang  the  bell. 

"  Miss  Frotish,  I  am  going  for  a  holiday.  I 
am  going  to  galivant.  As  I  have  told  Mr. 
Plainmore,  Heaven  knows  when  I  shall  come 
back.  But,  Miss  Frotish,  whenever  the  day 
arrives  that  I  do  come  back,  see  that  red  roses 
are  heaped  upon  my  table." 

So  the  king  put  off  his  crown  and  rested  for 
a  while  by  the  wayside  ! 
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A    BREATHING    SPACE 


IT  is  one  of  the  amusing  ironies  of  life  that, 
however  much  we  may  dete« .  to-day  and 
however  much  we  may  regret  yesterday, 
to-morrow  will  be  something  ot  :^^  own  ;  unlike 
to-day,  and  certainly  not  yesterday  over  again. 

The  one  thing  no  man  can  do  is  to  go  back. 
Exact  conditions  never  can  be  re-created  ;  the 
old  circumstances  can  never  be  re-lived  through ; 
the  old  emotions  can  never  be  re-experienced. 
Thus  life  to  all  of  us,  even  to  the  most  placid, 
is  a  series  of  new  adventures.  The  hour,  the 
moment,  the  day  once  finished  are  done  for 
ever. 

I  left  Slavingtonville  with  the  buoyant  joy 
of  a  boy  at  the  end  of  a  term,  and  I  reached 
London  with  anticipations  of  splendid  times. 
i  gripped  my  grandfather's  hand  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  prodigal  returning  from  a  far 
country.     I  changed  with  eager  hurry  into  a 
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dress  suit,  and  the  taxicab  d^d  not  go  fast 
enough  for  me  to  my  favourite  restaurant. 
But,  alas  and  alack,  the  Fenimore  Slavington 
to  whom  loafing  and  frivolity  had  spelled  life 
had  disappeared  for  ever.  The  last  three 
months  of  my  life  had  brought  a  new  Feni- 
more Slavington  into  existence,  and  he  did  not 
fit  into  the  old  scheme. 

On  my  first  night  I  was  bored  to  tears.  My 
grandfather's  amusing  chatter  fell  in  an  hour  or 
so  on  unlistening  ears,  and  as  I  said  "  How  do 
you  do  ? "  to  old  acquaintances,  and  smiled 
politely  at  their  chafF,  my  mind  was  away  in 
the  kingdom  which  I  had  inherited,  and  through 
all  the  smoke,  and  behind  all  the  laughter,  I  saw 
a  pair  of  large  brown  eyes.  It  will  be  apparent 
to  the  experienced  reader  that  I  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Ida  Frotish.  Most  men,  and  I  claim 
to  be  no  exception,  have  fallen  in  love  a  great 
many  times  in  their  lives,  and  however  much 
the  romanticists  may  rave,  accident,  as  much 
as  anything  probably,  determines  whether  the 
individual  marries  May  or  Maud  or  Mabel. 

The  curious  training,  or  want  of  training,  of 
my  youth,  and  the  considerable  leisure  which 
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has  characterized  my  hours  have  made  me  an 
habitual  self-examiner.  I  have  always  carefully 
analysed  my  emotions  and,  perhaps  for  want  of 
something  better  to  do,  have  made  a  somewhat 
elaborate  study  of  myself. 

When  for  a  while  I  laid  down  my  sceptre 
and  departed  from  my  kingdom  I  was  quite 
ready  to  confess  that  I  was  more  than  a  litde 
attracted  by  my  most  efficient  secretary.     But  I 
said  to  myself  that  ii      world  of  blind  women 
the    one-eyed    woma  i    would     be    a    queen. 
Certainly  Miss  Frotish  was  attractive,  physically 
and  mentally  ;  certainly  she  seemed  a  desirable 
companion  ;  certainly  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
hold  her  hand  and,  maybe,  to  kiss  her.     But 
then,  in  Slavingtcnville  there  was  no  possibility 
of  comparison.     She  was  the  one  person  I  had 
met  there  with  whom  I  seemed  to  have  the 
least  affinity  ana,  moreover,  I  had  not  yet  seen 
Fred. 

I  was  thinking  these  thoughts  as  we  sat 
over  liqueurs  on  the  first  night  of  my  stay  in 
town— my  grandfather,  Fenton,  Potton,  and 
myself 

"  It  would  almost  seem,  my  dear  Fenimore," 
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said  my  grandfather,  "that  despite  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt— and  this  '48,  by  the  way,  is 
particularly  good  brandy  — you  are  already 
yearning  to  dine  once  more  on  locusts  and  wild 
honey." 

"Picturesque  diet,"  remarked  Fenton,  "but, 
I  should  think,  somewhat  unsatisfying.  But 
still,  who  can  tell  ?  There  is  a  lamentable  want 
of  variety  about  the  modern  menu.  I  dine 
out  every  night  of  my  life,  and  it  would  be, 
indeed,  a  thrilling  experience  to  meet  one  dish 
that  I  had  not  devoured  at  least  a  hundred 
times  before." 

"There  is  an  idea  in  that,"  said  Potton. 
"  The  restaurant  that  will  advertise  a  new  dish 
every  evening  can  charge  exorbitant  prices  and 
turn  away  many." 

"That   reminds   me   of  a   parable "    I 

began. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Fenimore,"  interrupted 
Fenton,  "spare  us  parables.  I  never  hear  a 
parable  without  yearning  to  give  up  the  evil  of 
my  ways.  If  I  did  that  I  should  cease  to  be 
amusing  and  should  be  forced  to  pay  for  my 
own  dinners." 
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"  What  have  you  people  been  doing  ? " 

"  The  old  game,"  answered  Potton.  "  The 
daily  round,  the  common  task." 

"  What  pessimists  you  boys  are  I  "  said  my 
grandfather ;  "  I  find  the  old  round  constantly 
amusing," 

"  But  then  you  are  the  one  wise  man,"  com- 
mented Fenton,  "  and  you  have  written  down 
all  tasks  as  common  and  unclean." 

"Yet,"  I  said,  "I  suppose  we  all  at  one 
time  or  another  have  really  wanted  to  *do' 
things  ? " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Fenton.  "  Lord  Rosebery, 
I  have  read,  wanted  in  his  early  youth  to  win 
the  Derby  and  be  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
and  Mr.  Hemmerde,  K.C.,  wanted  to  be  a  great 
man  and  write  plays.  Both  these  personages 
have  achieved  what  they  wanted  to  do  and  no 
doubt  are  completely  satisfied.  But  as  for  me 
I  find  life  too  short  to  do  much  work.  There 
are  so  many  other  things  to  do.  I  find  that  by 
carefully  dividing  my  day  I  can  just  spare  from 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  half-past  tv/elve 
for  work,  and  no  money  would  persuade  me  to 
extend  those  hours.     If  I  worked  during  the 
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afternoon,  three  men  would  be  sitting  unhappy 
and  anxious,  waiting  for  a  fourth  at  bridge.  If 
I  worked  during  the  erening,  some  pleasant 
woman  would  not  be  taken  to  the  theatre,  or 
some  banquet  would  be  robbed  of  a  humorous 
speech.  My  duty  to  society  forces  me  to  keep 
my  energies  and  my  income  within  the  strictest 
limits." 

« That  is  all  very  well,"  growled  Potton  ; 
"but  you  are  one  of  the  lucky  people  who 
have  only  themselves  to  keep." 

"  Of  course  I  can't  even  do  that,"  replied 
Fenton.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think 
that  any  single  man  has  a  right  entirely  to 
keep  himself.  It  restricts  the  philanthropic 
virtues  of  his  friends." 

"But  you  have  not  told  us  yet,"  he  went 
on,  turning  to  me,  "  how  it  feels  to  be  a  king. 
I  have  often  wondered  what  exactly  were  the 
feelings  of  the  centurion  when  he  said  to  one 
man  go  there,  and  he  immediately  went,  and 
to  another  come  here,  and  he  hastened  to  obey, 
and  to  his  servant  do  this,  and  he  did  it  at 
once.  You,  Fenimore,  are  rather  an  interest- 
ing  example,   because  you   are   an    hereditary 
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monarch.      Greatness  has  been   rudely  thrust 
upon  you.     Tell  us  about  it." 

I  lighted  another  cigar  and  thought  for  a 
moment. 

"I'll  be  frank,"  I  said. 

"  Generally  an  unwise  practice,"  murmured 
my  grandfather  ;  «  but  perhaps  not  uninterest- 
ing after  all." 

"  I  have  no  particular  love  for  my  kingdom," 
I  went  on,  «  nor  does  my  heart  yearn  for  my 
subjects.  But  there  is  a  curious  fascination 
in  authority,  an  indefinable  charm  in  com- 
manding and  being  obeyed.  But  the  king 
who  sits  happily  on  his  throne  must  believe 
in  himself,  must  realize  his  own  capacity,  must 
have  faith  in  his  own  judgment.  The  devil 
of  it  all  is,  that  I  have  none  of  these  qualities. 
I  try  to  bluff  my  ministers  and  I  try  to  bluff 
myself.  But,  believe  me,  unhappy  lies  the 
incapable  head  that  wears  a  crown." 

"The  moral  of  which  is,"  said  Potton,  "that 
he  who  is  not  sure  that  he  can  do  anything 
should  attempt  to  do  nothing." 

"My  lot  is  mo. a  blessed,"  added  Fenton. 
"I  am  quite  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in 
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the  whole  wide  world  that  I  could  not  do  if 
I  only  tried.  But  I  have  determined  never 
to  try  and,  accordingly,  I  go  to  bed  every  night 
dreaming  happily  of  worlds  I  might  have 
conquered — and  they  are  always  such  jolly 
worlds." 

So  we  chatted,  and  then  we  went  to  the 
Empire,  and  then  to  the  Savoy  to  supper,  and 
then,  after  one  last  drink  at  the  Club,  I  and 
my  grandfather  sat  up  talking  to  the  small 
hours.  The  old  man  made  many  attempts  to 
go  to  bed,  but  I  kept  him  with  me.  For  once 
in  my  life — I  could  not  in  the  least  tell  why — 
I  wanted  to  talk  of  my  father  and  my  mother. 
I  was  a  little  confused  with  the  mystery  of  the 
whole  thing — how  I,  with  my  prejudices  and 
eccentricities,  should  come  into  the  world  with 
Slavington  blood  in  my  veins.  But  my  grand- 
father could  give  me  little  help. 

"It  is  three  o'clock,  my  dear  Fenimore," 
he  said  at  last ;  "  I  am  an  old  man  and  I  am 
going  '0  bed.  After  all  we  are  what  we  are. 
When  like  mates  with  unlike,  who  can  tell 
what  the  result  will  be  ?  The  vagaries  of 
heredity  are  altogether  beyond  me,  but  since 
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they  combine  to  make  this  world  an  amusing 
place,  who  am  I  that  I  should  quarrel  with  it  ?" 
I  stopped  for  a  week  in  town.     Every  day 
I  received  a  long  business-like  account  of  what 
had  happened  the  day  before  at  Slavingtonville. 
On  the  second  morning,  in  addition,  there  was 
a  letter  from  my  aunt,  sternly  upbraiding  me 
for  my  desertion,  and  imploring  me,  or  rather 
commanding   me,  to  come  back   at  once.      I 
answered  none  of  the  letters.      Indeed,  I  did 
not  read   them,  and   yet   I  had  not  been   in 
London  twenty-four  hours  before  I  knew  quite 
well  that  I  should  go  back,  and  for  two  days 
it  was  only  by  a  distinct  effort  of  will  that  I 
prevented  myself  catching  every  train. 

At  last  one  afternoon  I  s  t  down  and  wrote 
to  Ida  Frotish.  The  letter  ran  something  like 
this — 

"A  certain  man  who  had  for  years  been 
comfortable,  cosy,  and  content,  idly  lolling 
about  and  eating  the  husks  which  the  swine 
do  eat,  was  called  to  be  a  king.  A  sceptre 
was  put  into  his  hand,  and  he  sat  upon  a 
throne,  and  he  was  chosen  to  govern  a  people 
whose  language  he   did  not  understand,  and 
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whose  ways  were  not  his  ways.  After  a  while, 
this  man  grew  weary  and  went  back  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  came,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  gone  back  than  his  heart  grew  heavy 
within  him,  and  he  yearned  once  again  for  his 
throne  and  the  sceptre,  and  even  for  the  people 
whose  language  he  did  not  understand  and 
whose  ways  were  not  as  his  ways,  and  whom 
he  knew  in  his  heart  he  could  not  govern. 
What  then  should  this  man  do  ? " 

The  answer  came  back  by  return  of  post. 
It  was    accurately  typed — a   precise   business 

note — 

"  Slavinctonville. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  your  favour  of  yes- 
terday's date. 

"The  man  who  runs  away  in  the  middle 
of  a  battle,  in  fear  that  he  might  be  defeated, 
is  only  half  a  man.  It  is  such  fun  to  jee 
things  through,  and  I  don't  think  it  matters 
very  much  whether  the  end  is  victory  or  defeat, 
as  long  as  one  sticks  to  it  right  to  the  end, 

"  Yours  obediently, 

"  Ida  Frotish. 

"  Fenimore  Slavingtok,  Esq." 
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This  gave  me  a  new  idea.    I  had  never  quite 
understood  before  that  the  real  fighting  man 
fights  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  that  whether 
he  wins   or  loses   is   really  a  secondary  con- 
sideration.     Virtuous   history  books  hold  up 
to  obloqu^  the  memory  of  the  evil  mercenaries 
who  passed  from  country  to  country,  and  from 
side  to  side,  fighting  for  any  one  and  every 
one  who  would  hire  them.     But,  after  all,  these 
lusty  fellows  were  never   overpaid,  and  if  it 
had  been  mere  money  that  they  wanted,  they 
would  have  been  hucksters  in  the  market-place. 
But  it  was  the  lust  of  fighting  that  inspired 
them,  the  joy  of  bashing  and  being  bashed. 
They  wer^  not  over-virtuous,  they  were  doubt- 
less very  cruel,  but  there  is  something  rather 
splendid  about  them  after  all. 

When  the  fight  is  over  and  the  victory  is 
won,  then  come  the  march  past  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  medals  by  the  sovereign,  and 
the  real  fighter  looks  back  to  the  day  of  strife 
and  regrets  it.  I  had  found  myself  pitted 
against  a  world  of  difliculties,  and  I  had  run 
away.  Now,  as  I  thought  it  over,  I  determined 
to  go  back.     I  never  believed  for  a  moment 
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that  1  was  going  to  win  through.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  my  hold  on  the  throne 
could  be  permanent,  but  I  meant  to  meet  my 
difficulties,  and  I  meant  to  stay  there,  for 
awhile,  anyway.  And  I  resolved  that  macnincs 
should  not  pulp  me,  and  that  as  long  as  I 
stopped  in  Slavingtonville  I  would  remain 
myself,  and,  however  handicapped  I  might  be 
by  inexperience  and  want  of  knowledge,  I 
would  be  a  King  while  I  wore  the  crown,  and 
I  would  never  allow  myself  to  degenerate  into 
the  mouthpiece  of  another  man's  word. 

I  had  fought  long  ei.jugh  to  desire  earnestly 
to  fight  again,  and  I  wanted  to  pit  myself 
against  Plainmore,  against  my  aunt,  and  against 
the  perfect  machine,  determined  that  under  all 
the  bufFetings,  I  would  remain  the  captain  of 
my  soul. 

I  wanted  to  be  something  in  my  own  eyes. 
This  is  an  ambition  which  is  probably  common 
to  most  reasonably  normal  boys ;  it  had  come 
to  me  when  I  was  past  thirty. 

But  there  was  another  pair  of  eyes  1  thought 
of—large  brown  eyes,  surmounted  by  a  wealth 
of  wondrous  auburn  hai**. 
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GOVERNING    AS    WELL   AS    REIGNING 

I  WAS  back  again,  interested,  and  almost 
excited,  in  the  room  of  "  the  head  of  the 
firm."  It  was  a  room  now  transformed 
by  a  mass  of  deep  red  roses,  and  my  resolve 
to  be  something  more  than  an  amused  puppet 
dangling  at  the  end  of  a  sanctimonious  string. 
I  had  come  straight  to  the  offices  from  the 
station  without  having  seen  my  aunt.  Miss 
Frotish  smiled  at  me  as  I  passed  through  her 
little  ante-room,  and  I  shook  hands  with  her. 

"  Thanks  so  much,"  I  said  ;  and  she  .threw 
back  her  head  as  she  had  thrown  it  back  before, 
and  looked  at  me  with  that  uncomfortably 
acute  look  that  is,  I  know  now,  able  to  see 
through  shams  and  pretences,  and  to  arrive 
with  instanianecus  instinct  at  the  realities  and 
the  essentials.  She  did  not  pretend  to  mis- 
understan .^  what  I  meant.     She  did  not,  as  I 
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feared  she  wouldj  apologize  for  the  words  she 
had  written,  or  seek  to  explain  them. 

I  went  into  my  own  room,  and  the  glory 
of  the  roses  made  it  at  once  a  fighting  place 
for  a  man,  and  not  a  mere  dull  office  for  the 
registration  of  other  people's  decisions. 

I  rang  the  bell. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Frotish,"  I 
said  ;  "this  is  quite  splendid." 

We  looked  at  each  other,  and  she  went  out 
without  speaking. 

Plainmore  had  a  bad  time  with  me  that 
morning.  I  inquired,  cross-examined,  criticized. 
I  determined  really  to  understand,  and  the 
intricacies  of  a  great  business  do  offer,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
curiosity.  It  was  no  use  my  manager  telling 
me,  "  We  have  always  done  this,  sir  ;  "  or, 
"That  has  been  the  practice  of  the  firm  for 
years."  I  wanted  to  know  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  the  cause  and  the  effect. 

Wherever  I  saw  my  way,  partly  out  of  pure 
cussedness,  partly  to  demonstrate  that  the 
sceptre  is  not  a  mere  useless  bauble,  I  insisted 
on  simple  alterations.     At  last,  after  quite  two 
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hours*  talking  and  arguing,  Plainmore  came  to 
the  end  of  his  list. 

"  There  is  nothing  else  of  any  importance, 
I  think,  sir,"  he  said,  with  obvious  relief,  and 
in  a  tone  that  impelled  me  to  continue. 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  Plainmore,  I  am  the 
judge  of  what  is  important  ?  Is  there  nothing 
that  you  have  taken  on  yourself  to  decide 
without  consulting  me  ?  " 

The  man  bridled.  The  saint  suffers  tortures 
when  forced  to  obey  the  behests  of  the  sinner. 
"  I  had  forgotten  a  small  case  of  bankruptcy 
in  which  we  are  interested,  Mr.  Fenimore. 
A  man  called  Wedcome.  I  am  afraid  I  myself 
am  greatly  to  blame  for  our  loss." 

"Really?     That,  I   suppose,   accounts   for 
your  diffidence  in  mentioning  the  matter  ?  " 

"  We  don't  make  many  mistakes,  Mr.  Feni- 
more. In  this  case,  the  man  was  known  to 
the  pastor  of  our  chapel.  He  came  here,  and 
seemed  capable  and  energetic,  and  we  allowed 
him  a  considerable  amount  of  stock  for  a  new 
store  he  was  opening  at  Repton  Hill,  the  new 
Garden  Suburb.  Apparently,  he  had  no  capital, 
however.      We    have   waited    for    two   years 
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without  getting  payments,  and  I  am  writing 
this  morning  to  our  solicitors  to  file  a  petition 
in  bankruptcy  against  him." 

"How  much  does  the  unfortunate  Garden 
Suburb  storekeeper  owe  us,  Plainmore  ? " 

"  Seventy  pounds." 

"Is  there  -^ny  chance  that  he  will  ever  be 
able  to  pay  u^?  ?  " 

"Probably  not,  sir.  Of  course,  it  is  true 
that  the  first  years  of  a  new  firm  are  always 
the  most  difllicult ;  but  it  is  really  very  bad 
for  the  trade  of  the  country  to  encourage  men 
to  begin,  or  to  help  them  to  continue,  without 
capital — bad  for  everybody." 

"  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  little  worse," 
I  interrupted,  "  for  Mr.  Wedcome,  if  he  should 
be  sold  up." 

"Business  is  business,  sir." 

"  Sometimes  a  damnably  unpleasant  one,  it 

seems  to  me,  Plainmore.     By  the  way,  how 

much  a  year  do  you  get  out  of  the  Slavingtons  .? " 

"1    think    you    know    my    salary,    sir;    a 

thousand  a  year." 

"And  commission,  eh  .?" 
«  Yes,  sir." 
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"  I  should  not  be  far  wrong  if  I  said  you 
had  a  nice  comfortable  income  of  a  couple  of 
thousand  a  year." 

"  Quite  that,  sir.  The  firm  is  a  very  generous 
employer." 

"  Of  course,  you  cannot  possibly  spend  any- 
thing like  that  amount  of  money — unless  you 
go  up  to  London  sometimes  and  have  a  good 
time  on  the  sly  ?  " 

"  Really,  sir,  I  protest !  " 

"Don't  protest,  my  dear  Plainmore.  You 
are  one  of  those  people  to  whom  good  times, 
either  in  the  open  or  In  the  shadows,  would 
have  no  meaning.  But  I  want  you  to  think 
of  the  unfortunate  Wedcome — and  of  the  most 
fortunate  Plainmore.  For  years,  and  years, 
and  years,  and  years,  you  must  have  been 
saving  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  what 
for,  Heaven  only  knows." 

« I  am  thankful,  Mr.  Fenimore,  that  I  was 
brought  up  to  appreciate  the  value  of  money." 

"  Ye  gods,  Plainmore ;  what  is  the  value 
of  money  ?  With  a  little  money  a  man  can 
be  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  decently  housed. 
With  a  great  deal  of  money  he  can  buy  the 
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love  of  worthless  women  and  the  friendship 
of  worthless  men.  With  money,  too,  he  can 
rove  round  the  world  spying  out  its  beauties, 
and  fiUi  ig  his  soul  with  thf  wondrous  diver- 
sities of  men  and  things.  Money  can  buy 
him  many  things,  but  it  cannot  buy  him  sun- 
shine, or  imagination,  or  health,  or  happiness. 
If  he  be  a  fool,  money  can  make  him  a  bigger 
fool.  The  mere  storing  of  money  in  banks, 
the  watching  it  increase,  like  some  foul  creature 
breeding  and  inter-breeding  is  the  most  mon- 
strou'.  folly  of  which  humanity  is  capable. 
Think  of  your  life,  my  dear  Plainmore.  You 
are  an  efficient,  capable,  and  not  by  any  means, 
useless  person.  Supposing  that  Peptonized 
Soup  is  a  desirable  item  of  diet,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  may  be,  you  are,  in 
a  rather  pompous  way,  doing  quite  useful  work. 
And  every  year  you  get  richer  and  richer,  and 
it  is  all  too  intensely  funny  and  silly.  When 
you  die  (you  will  probably  make  out  a  nice 
precise  will,  in  which  you  will  record  your 
gratitude  to  your  employers,  and  make  certain 
bequests,  not  too  large,  to  your  favourite  con- 
venticle,  and   to   one   or    two   over-regulated 
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charities)  the  bulk  of  your  savings  will  go  to 
your  children,  and  your  children  (if  they  have 
not  been  too  thoroughly  Slavingtonvilled) 
and  your  children's  children  will  make  ducks 
and  drakes  of  the  virtuous  sovereigns.  They 
will  spend  them  on  drink  and  women  and 
folly.  That  is  the  rule  of  the  world.  They 
will  get  a  little  fiin  out  of  it,  while  you, 
my  dear  Plainmore,  if  you  are  able  from 
the  shades  to  watch  the  dispensation  of 
your  dull  fortune,  will  receive  your  due  and 
proper  reward  for  your  dull  and  unimaginative 

life." 

;  « I  have  no  fear,  Mr.  Fenimore,  that  my 
children  will  do  any  of  the  things  that  you 
suggest.  Bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  it  is 
to  go,  and  when  it  is  old  enough  it  will  firmly 
keep  to  it,"  said  Plainmore. 

«  Now,"  I  said,  after  a  pause,  "  I  suggest 
to  you,  that  you  have  an  admirable  chance  of 
doing  a  genuine  piece  of  philanthropy.  You 
are  rich,  and  this  Wedcome  person  is  poor  and 
in  difficulties.  Owing  to  your  folly,  he  owes 
me  seventy  pounds.  Give  him  the  money 
to  pay  me  with  and  I  w'll  let  him  go." 
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Rarely  in  my  life  have  I  seen  any  one  more 
astonished  than  Plainmore. 

"But,  sir,  you  cannot  be  making  the  sug- 
gestion seriously  ?  I  admit  that  my  judgment 
was  at  fault,  but  you  can  have  no  doubt  of 
my  sincere  desire  to  serve  the  firm  ;  and  surely 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  make  me  pay  so  heavily 
for  a  rare  mistake  ?  " 

"  Make  you  pay,  my  good  fellow  ;  Heaven 
forbid  1  You  tell  me  that  a  certain  man  is 
in  my  debt ;  you  tell  me  that  the  principles 
of  good  business  make  it  necessary  for  me  to 
seize  the  man's  shop,  sell  his  goods,  appropriate 
his  furniture  (which  is  probably  exceedingly 
hideous  and  by  no  means  valuable),  and  drive 
him  and  his  wife  and  children  to  the  workhouse, 
or  the  streets,  or  to  casual  labour — to  all  the 
d'lJ  horror  that  makes  up  the  life  of  the  in- 
competent failure.  I  agree  that  your  know- 
ledge of  what  are  the  principles  of  good  business 
is  far  greater  than  mine.  As  a  business  man, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  your  advice  is  of  the 
soundest,  but  you  are  more  than  a  business 
man.  You  are  a  religious  man,  you  are  a 
philanthropist,  and  you  are  a  fortunate  person, 
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and  a  very  model  for  the  age.  And  I  put  it 
to  you,  that  since  this  creature  has  been,  as 
it  were,  lured  to  his  ruin  by  your  foolish  con- 
fidence, he  has  a  right  to  expect  you  to  come 
to  his  aid." 

"  I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  the  right, 
Mr.  Fenimore.  I  am  not  responsible  because 
a  man  is  foolish  enough  to  start  in  business 
with  insufficient  capital.  I  am  not  responsible 
for  his  error  in  opening  his  shop  in  the  district 
where  he  did.  If  it  were  once  admitted  that 
we  are  bound  to  pay  with  our  hard-earned 
money  for  the  troubles  of  other  people,  the 
whole  structure  of  society  would  fall  to  pieces. 
The  proposal  is  unfair  to  my  family.  You 
have  said  a  great  deal  about  my  saving  money, 
but  I  don't  think  you  have  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  charity  that  I  do.  Seventy  pounds  is 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  Wedcome  is,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  an  unworthy  person.  I  regret 
to  say  that  he  very  seriously  deceived  our 
pastor,  Mr.  Barton,  and  I  assure  you  that 
Mr.  Barton  is  very  much  concerned  at  having 
been  a  party  to  what  is  really  a  fraud  on  the 
firm." 
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« I  have  no   doubt  he   is  very  much  con- 
cerned.    I  can  quite  imagine  the  grief  of  the 
worthy  reverend  gentleman  at  the  idea  that  he 
may  possibly  have  annoyed  a  family  on  whom 
he  depends  for  an  exceedingly  comfortable  and 
not   entirely   harassing   existence.      But  your 
philosophy   amazes  me,  Plainmore.     You   say 
that  Wedcome  is  not  deserving  of  assistance. 
My  good  fellow,  don't  you  yet  realize   that 
the  people  who  most  want  help  are  always  the 
people  who  don't  deserve  it  ?     If  I  were  a  rich 
man,  I  would  found  homes  for  the  undeserving. 
Does  it  ever  strike  you  that  a  pickpocket  with 
the  palsy  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  figures  in 
the  whole  wide  world  ?    Think  of  the  anguish 
of  the  unlucky  man  who,  on  inserting  his  hand 
most  dexterously  into  a  neighbour's  pocket,  is 
immediately  discovered  by  the  wobbling  of  his 
knuckles  ? " 

"You    are    not    speaking    seriously,    Mr. 

Fenimore." 

"  Indeed  I  am  ;  seriously  and  a  little  sadly. 
Close  contact  with  virtue  and  the  virtuous,  my 
dear  Plainmore,  makes  me  despair  of  the  world. 
However,  leave  me  this  man's  address  and  do 
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not  send  your  letter  to  Richardson's  until  1  hear 
from  him.  Telephone  my  aunt,  and  tell  her 
that  I  shall  come  and  see  her  early  this  after- 
noon.    That  will  do  for  the  presc*  t." 

I  had  been,  as  I  have  several  times  suggested, 
much  attracted  by  the  brighter  and  cleaner  side 
of  the  Slavington  machine.     I  had  contrasted 
the  prosperous,  well-paid  condition  of  its  work- 
people with  the  conditions  I  had  seen  in  London 
by-streets.     Here  we  were  making  things  well, 
and  every  one  concerned  in  their  making  was 
physically  prosperous,   however   mentally  and 
spiritually  sterile.     I  now  saw  another  side  of 
this  great  business  machine.     It  was  essential 
to  its  smooth  running  that  the  incompetent  and 
the  dishonest  should  be  broken  and  cast  aside. 
Plainmore  gone,  I  buried  my  face  for  a  few 
seconds  in  one  of  the  luxuriant  masses  of  roses, 
and  then  I  rang  for  Miss  Frotish. 

She  came  in  quietly,  and  brought  her  note- 
book and  pencil. 

"Sit  down,"  I  said.   «  Business,  Miss  Frotish, 
is  not  all  beer  and  skittles." 

"Life,  I  suppose,  is  not  all  beer  and  skittles, 
is  it.?" 
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«  I  don't  know  why  it  shouldn't  be.  There 
is  really  plenty  of  beer — and  skittles  is  an 
interesting  game.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
troubles  and  worries  that  dog  us  and  haunt 
us  are  nearly  always  artificial,  unessential,  and 
avoidable.  Of  course,  business  is  avoidable. 
Miss  Frotish,  and,  on  the  whole  I  am  not 
certain  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  avoid,  for 
it  seems  to  me  a  queer,  strange  sort  of  affair. 

•'  I  want  to  put  a  problem  to  you.  A  man, 
I  don't  know  him,  but  obviously  something  of 
a  simple  man,  has  spent  his  youth  in  a  white 
apron  behind  a  grocer's  counter.  His  earn- 
ings have  been  small,  and  he  has  been  bred  in 
a  world  where  men  scrape  and  save  and  where, 
instead  of  laughter  and  love,  they  feed  their 
souls  on  tiny  hoardings.  So  that  when,  let  us 
say,  he  has  reached  thirty,  he  has  amassed  quite 
a  huge  sum,  considering  the  tininess  of  his 
income.  All  the  while  he  has  been  saving,  he 
has  been  dreaming  of  a  shop  in  which  he  is  the 
master  and  which  is  all  his  own.  Then  he 
meets  a  girl  on  whom  he  casts  his  weak,  pale- 
coloured  eyes  (I  am  sure  his  eyes  are  pale, 
although  I  have  never  seen  him),  and  he  falls 
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in  love  with  her.  We  know  all  about  the 
romance  of  poets,  and  dreamers,  and  Icings  and 
sailors,  and  blackguards  and  saints.  Miss 
Frotish,  but  the  romance  of  the  grocer's 
assistant,  inexperienced,  ignorant,  with  no 
knowledge  of  emotion,  with  no  idea  of  imagi- 
nation, is  a  thing  of  its  own,  and  of  enormous 
importan-;e  to  the  man  who  experiences  it. 

"Well,  my  friend  marries  the  girl  of  his 
heart.  She  is  anaemic,  and  colossally  incom- 
petent, and  with  the  baby,  who  arrives  un- 
healthily and  with  no  undue  delay,  they  set  up 
their  own  little  shop — a  silly  little  shop,  an 
absurd  little  shop,  which,  of  course,  being  little, 
they  christen  the  *  General  Stores.'  The  savings, 
although  they  represent  the  utterly  inhuman 
thrift  of  years,  are  very  small  and  paltry  when 
the  business  of  buying  stock  is  tackled,  and 
soon  my  friend  finds  that  his  shop  will  be  two- 
thirds  empty  or  else  he  must  run  into  debt. 
His  anaemic  wife  believes  in  him.  She  tells 
him  he  cannot  fail,  and  she  tells  him  it  so  often 
that  he  eventually  believes  it  himself.  He  has 
heard  of  the  great  firm  of  Slavington,  for  he 
has  handled  grosses  of  their  peptonized  oxtail, 
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and  has  lifted  up  scores  of  cases  of  their  pep- 
tonized mock   turtle.      Without   Slavington's 
goods  his  shop  will  be  useless.     So  he  journeys 
down  to  the  delectable  town  of  Slavingtonville, 
and  he  manages,  by  ingenious  suppression  of 
certain  truths,    and  by  the  equally   ingenious 
suggestion  of  certain  things  that  are  not  true, 
to  persuade  our   Mr.  Plainmore  to  give  him 
credit.     With  Slavington's  credit  he  gets  other 
people's  credit,  and  the  shop  is  opened,  with 
its  nasty,  fusty  smell,  and  my  friend  and  a  boy 
stand   in   white    aprons  behind    the   counter, 
and  the  wife  gazes  from  behind  the  curtain 
of   the   shop-parlour,   and   all   is   leather  and 

prunella. 

"But   the   customers   do   not   come.   Miss 
Frotish,  and  when  they  do  come  they  don't 
pay,  and  the  little  ready  money  that  gets  into 
the  till  is  swallowed  up  in  rent  and  household 
expenses,  and  bills  accumulate,  and  threatening 
letters  arrive  by  every  post,  and  at  last,  after 
something  like    two    years'    futile,    hopeless 
struggle,  my  unfortunate  friend  finds  himself 
sadly  and  slowly  dragging  his  feet  along  the 
fam.ous  thoroughfare  cdled  Carey  Street.    This 
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does  not  strike  me   as  a   pretty   story,   Miss 
Frotish." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  very  unusual,  sir." 
"  Not  very  unusual  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  sir.  Of  course  we  get  very  few  bad 
debts,  but  since  I  have  been  with  the  firm  there 
have  been  quite  a  number  of  people  whom  we 
have  had  to  sell  up." 

"  So  that  the  smug  smiles  of  the  well-fed  and 
over-Sunday-schooled  inhabitants  of  Slavington- 
ville  have  their  converse  in  the  tears  and  the 
pinched  faces  of  the  firm's  unlucky  debtors  ?  " 
t  "  I  suppose  so,  sir ;  and  it  doesn't  do  to  think 
about  it.     But  how  can  it  be  helped  }  " 

'*  I  wonder.  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  helped. 
The  race  is  for  the  swift  and  the  battle  is  for 
the  strong.  They  are  both  devilishly  unpleas- 
ant for  the  slow  and  for  the  weak.  However,  I 
am  not  concerned  very  much  with  general 
principles.  Here  is  the  address  of  my  friend 
whom  I  have  never  seen.  Write  to  him,  will 
you,  and  send  him  a  Postal  Order  for  a  sovereign 
and  tell  him  to  come  down  here  and  see  me 
to-morrow." 

She  looked  up  at  me  and  smiled.    We  had 
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become  instinctively  good  friends,  and  as  she 
closed  her  note-book  she  suddenly  asked — 
"  I  wonder  what  you  are  going  to  do  ? " 
"  I  wonder  ? "   I  replied.     "  At  least  I  can 
promise  you  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  annoy 
Plainmore." 

Wedcome  was  in  my  brain  all  day. 
I  saw  my  aunt  in  the  afternoon  and  the  inter- 
view was  not  altogether  pleasant.  She  was 
sitting  in  the  garden  on  a  most  unenviable  chair 
reading  a  most  unwholesome-looking  book. 
My  colourless  cousin  was  there,  as  always,  by 
her  side  doing  some  most  unwholesome-looking 
sewing.  1  purposely  lighted  a  cigar  as  I  walked 
up  to  the  house  and  I  made  no  attempt  to 
throw  it  away. 

"  How  do  you  do,  aunt,"  I  said  cheerily. 
"  How  do  you  do  }     I  want  to  speak  to  you, 
Fenimore,"  she   continued,   in   a   stern   tone. 
"  Amy,  go  into  the  house." 

And  the  unfortunate  trampled-upon  thirty- 
year-old  Amy  immediately  obeyed. 

"  You   have  been   away  for   a  week,  Feni- 
more, doing  Heaven  knows  what." 

"And  I   assure   you,   my   dear   aunt,   that 
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Heaven  in  its  full  knowledge  does  not  dis- 
approve." 

*'  I  must  ask  you  to  avoid  frivolity,  Fenimore. 
You  have  not  yet  learned  that  a  business  man 
must  think  of  his  business  before  all  things." 

"  Nor  have  I  forgotten,  my  dear  aunt,  that 
a  wise  man  thinks  first  of  his  own  soul." 

"Did  I  believe  that  your  words  had  any 
meaning,  Fenimore,  could  I  but  imagine  that 
your  mind  was  capable  of  seriousness,  I  might 
be  affected  by  your  words." 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  aunt,  that  I  am  most 
serious.  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  my  soul,  and 
I  accordingly  went  away  to  get  my  hand  firmly 
fixed  upon  myself.  Now  I  am  back  again,  and 
I  have  really  done  a  good  morning's  work  with 
the  doughty  Plainmore." 

"Fenimore,"  said  my  aunt,  standing  up, 
"you  must  either  keep  your  hand  to  the 
plough  steadily  or  you  must  give  up  your 
position  here.  I  had  hoped  that  you  were 
taking  things  seriously,  but  while  you  were 
away  I  grieve  to  say  I  have  found  that  the 
town  generally,  the  people  in  our  pay,  show  a 
difference.     There  is  a  certain  levity  in  the  air 
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and  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the  attendances  at 
chapel.  I  understand  that  a  highly  interesting 
lecture  on  the  Prophet  Amos,  given  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Barton,  our  worthy  pastor,  last 
Wednesday  was  sparsely  attended,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  put  this  down  very  largely 
to  your  influence.  We  have  always  been 
serious  in  Slavingtonville,  Fenimore,  and  if 
you  are  not  serious  the  whole  stability  of  the 
place  will  be  destroyed." 

« And  what  will  be  the  result  of  that,  my 
dear  aunt  ? " 

"One  result,  Fenimore,"  said  my  aunt, 
grimly,  "it  is  not  by  any  means  the  most 
important — but  one  result  will  certainly  be  a 
decrease  in  our  prosperity.  *  Fervent  in  busi- 
ness serving  the  Lord '  has  been  our  motto,  and 
our  rc9?ard  has  been  great.  The  working  man 
who  recognizes  in  his  employer  a  fellow-believer 
works  earnestly.  They  are  the  workmen  who 
spend  their  evenings  improving  their  minds 
and  who  go  to  bed  early.  Each  of  them  does  a 
full  day's  work  every  day  of  his  life.  Directly 
you  allow  your  employees  to  spend  their 
leisure  foolishly,  their  capacity  decreases." 
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"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  aunt,"  1  said,  "  but  I 
don't  believe  that  in  the  least.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  notorious  that  relaxation  has  a  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  mind." 

"We  don't  want  workmen  with  stimulated 
minds  in  our  workshops.  I  am  always  frank 
about  things,  Fenimore.  Certainly  workmen 
have  souls,  and  it  is  the  business  of  a  Christian 
employer  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  that  the 
men  and  women  for  whom  he  is  responsible 
should  be  certain  of  their  happiness  after  death. 
Certainly  they  should  have  leisure,  and  it  is 
only  right  that  that  leisure  should  be  spent  in  a 
healthful  and  an  innocuous  way. 

"Personally  I  think  Browning  is  rubbish, 
but  the  Browning  Society  has  its  uses  in  a  town 
like  this.  It  fills  up  a  few  hours  every  week 
and  it  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  quite  harmless  if 
rather  silly  talk.  Slavingtonville  was  built 
primarily  for  the  Slavingtons,  and  it  would  not 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  Slavingtons  to  allow 
frivolity  to  flourish  here." 
"  Supposing,  my  dear  aunt,  I  were  to  build  a 

music  hall  here " 

"A  what?" 
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"  A  two-houses-a-night  music  hall,  I  will  say, 
or  even  a  picture  theatre.  Supposing  even  that 
I  were  to  endow  a  skating  rink,  would  it  be 
probably  that  my  income  would  decrease  ?  " 

"It  would  be  certain,  Fenimore,  quite 
certain." 

"  Now,  that  is  very  hard—very  hard  indeed." 
"  You  don't  imagine,  Fenimore,  that  hard- 
headed  business  men  build  comfortable  garden 
cities  like  this  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  ?  A 
garden  city  is  a  splendid  investment.  Your 
great-grandfather  never  showed  himself  a  keener 
business  man  than  when  he  built  Slavington- 
ville " 

"And  immortalized  dulness.    Well,  I  must 
think  it  over,  my  dear  aunt.    Slavingtonville,  I 
assure  you,  is  a  very  interesting  problem  to 
me,  but  Fenimore  Slavington  is  a  more  interest- 
ing problem  still,  and  I  much  regret  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  determined  to  live  for  the  future  at 
the  hotel.    It  is  a  dull  hotel,  a  badly  managed 
hotel,  and   the    cooking   is   vUe,  but    I  have 
arranged  to  have  some  rooms  re-furnished,  and 
I  shall  have  my  own  cook,  so  that  I  shaU  not  be 
entirely     '•isoned." 
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«  This  is  a  sad  innovation." 

«  Not  altogether,  I  think.  Let  us  be  candid, 
my  dear  aunt.  I  annoy  you,  and  you  annoy 
me.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  spend  most  of  my 
life  directing  and  supervising  the  manufecture 
and  sale  of  the  delightful  Slavington  soups,  but 
I  must,  unlike  my  predecessors,  spend  my 
leisure  in  my  own  way.  I  will,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  come  here  frequently  and  ask  your 
advice,  and  sometimes,  possibly,  you  will  ask 
me  to  dinner,  but  generally  we  are  better  apart." 

"  You  must  do  as  you  think  best ; "  and  with 
that  my  aunt  turned  to  go  into  the  house. 

"  I  know  exactly  how  you  feel,"  I  said.  "  You 
have  taken  a  viper  into  your  bosom.  Well,  the 
viper,  for  the  time  being,  proposes  to  stop  in 
your  vicinity,  but  he  proposes  to  leave  the 
bosom.  Won't  you  sit  down  again  for  a 
minute  ?  There  is  something  I  want  to  ask 
you  about." 

"What  is  it?" 

«  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  the 
rule  of  the  firm  to  pursue  small  and  incon- 
siderable creditors  to  the  point  of  their  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin.    I  don't  urge  the  humanity  or 
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the  inhumanity  of  these  proceedings,  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  it  does  not  seem  worth  while." 
My  aunt  clenched  her  hand  with  something 
like  passion. 

"Will  you  ever  understand  the  most  ele- 
mentary principles  of  sound  business  ?    Don't 
you  realize  that  a  trader  who  fails  to  meet  his 
obligations  has  committed  an  economic  crime  ? 
You  say  that  the  amounts  are  inconsiderable  ; 
well,  I  tell  you  no  sum  of  money,  however 
small    it    may    be,    is    inconsiderable.      The 
Slavingtons  are  rich,  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  even  ten  pounds  that  is  ours  by  right. 
Moreover,  by  forgiving  our  creditors  we  should 
be  encouraging  the  incompetent  and  we  should 
be   sinning  not  only  against    ourselves,    but 
against  every  other  genuine  commercial  con- 
cern in  the  country.     You  cannot  play  fast  and 
loose  with  great  institutions.     We  are  always 
generous,  we  are  always  considerate,  but  there 
comes  a  time  when  it  is  obvious  that  money 
will  not,  or  cannot,  be  paid,  and  then  punish- 
ment must  ensue  as  it  ensues  in  the  cases  of 
the  thief  or  the  forger." 

"Yes,  that   is   all   very   nice,   but   I    don't 
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intend  that  it  always  shall  ensue.  I  don't  care 
a  rap  of  my  fingers  for  all  the  business  firms  in 
the  kingdom.  You  called  me,  much  against 
my  will,  to  succeed  my  cousin.  You  imagine 
that  my  ignorance  and  inexperience  will  make 
me  pliant  in  your  hands.  Now,  I  am  telling 
you  that  while  I  am  here  I  am  going  to  do 
exactly  what  I  think  should  be  done.  For  my 
own  sake,  I  do  not  propose  to  ruin  your  busi- 
ness, and  for  my  own  sake  I  do  not  propose  to 
allow  this  prosperity  to  be  ruined  by  other 
people,  but  I  shall  not  allow  it  either  to  be 
built  on  the  ruin  of  other  people." 

My  aunt  and  Plainmore  had  a  long  con- 
ference that  evening.  I  happened  to  meet  the 
manager  going  up  to  the  House  in  the  even- 
ing, but  I  was  perfectly  content  because,  un- 
luckily for  them,  they  were  powerless  to  hamper 
my  actions  in  any  way.  I  was  determined, 
however,  that  they  should  be  fully  cognizant  of 
all  I  did. 

The  next  morning,  during  my  usual  hour 
with  Plainmore,  I  told  him  that  I  had  sent  for 
Wedcome,  and  that  I  wished  him  to  be  present 
at  my  interview. 
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"  There  are,"  I  added,  "  many  ways  of  look- 
ing at  everything.  Your  experience  has  been 
limited  to  one  point  of  view.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting and  perhaps  useful  for  you  to  hear 
another  side  or,  may  be,  two  other  sides. 
Moreover,  in  this  case,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
your  advice." 

"  But  will  you  listen,  Mr.  Fenimore ;  will 
you  listen  ? " 

The  man  had  been  suddenly  thrust  into  a 
new  world,  and  his  appeal  was  almost  plaintive. 

"  That  depends — and  about  that  I  will  make 
no  promise." 

Wedcome  came,  much  as  I  imagined  him — 
small,  nervous,  with  colourless  eyes  and  a  weak 
chin,  with  a  face  drawn  and  lined  with  trouble, 
and  dank  yellow  hair,  streaked  with  grey. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  rusty  frock  coat.  A 
bowler  hat  was  in  his  hand  as  he  came  into  the 
room  apprehensively,  and  at  its  rim  his  fingers 
twitched  nervously. 

"Good  morning,  sir," i he  said  diffidently; 
and  then,  catching  sight  of  Plainmore,  "Ah, 
good  morning,  sir  ;  I  didn't  see  you  before." 

Plainmore  frowned  severely. 
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I  lighted  a  cigarette  and  looked  at  the 
roses. 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Wedcome,"  I  said,  and  the 
poor  little  thing  propped  himself  on  the  edge 
of  the  chair. 

"  Mr.  Plainmore  tells  me  that  you  owe  me 
seventy  pounds " 

"  Seventy-two,  sixteen,  eight,"  said  Plain- 
more,  severely. 

"  Exactly,  seventy-two,  sixteen,  eight." 

"Now,  Mr.  Wedcome,  how  is  it  that  you 
have  owed  me  this  large  sum  of  money  for  so 
long  ? " 

"Two  years  on  the  fourteenth  of  July," 
added  Plainmore. 

"Now  you,  Mr.  Wedcome,  are  a  business 
man,"  and  I  smiled  as  I  said  it ;  but  the  pitiful 
little  fellow  bridled  at  the  compliment,  and  was 
just  a  little  more  of  a  man  for  my  words  ; 
"  and  you  must  know,"  I  continued,  "  that 
no  wholesale  house  can  possibly  allow  a  chap 
this  sum " 
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This    very    considerable     sum,"    echoed 
Plainmore. 

"  No  wholesale   house,"   I    repeated,  "  can 
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allow  this  sum  to  run  on  indefinitely.    Now 
what  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

«  WeU,  sir,"  said  the  litde  man,  « 1  hardly 
know  what  to  do  or  what  to  say.    I  am  in  very 
great   difficulties,   sir,  very    great    difficulties 
indeed.    The  business  is  a  disappointment,  sir. 
Repton  HiU  is  a  nice  place— as  nice  a  place  as 
any  one  could  wish— but  somehow,  sir,  the 
houses  don't  let  as  weU  as  they  should  have 
done.    The  people  don't  come  and,  well,  sir, 
trade  is  not  what  1  hoped  it  would  be.    I  have 
my  bad  debts,  too,  sir.     Money  is  very  tight 
in  Repton  HiU-very  tight.    Then  I  have  had 
domestic  troubles,  sir.     My  wife  is  a  delicate 
woman,  and  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  as  strong  as 
I  was,  and  we  lost  the  baby,  and  altogether,  sir, 
I  have  been  nearly  worried  out  of  my  life." 

A  pitiful  story,  with  aU  the  note  of  the 
inevitability  that  belongs  to  Greek  tragedy  1 
The  man  had  failed  because,  physically, 
mentally  and  morally,  he  was  bound  to  fail. 
The  unfit  had  struggled  in  vain  to  survive,  and 
failure  and  the  hopeless  struggle  had  hurt  him 
very  badly,  as  much,  in  fact,  as  they  would 
have  hurt  a  man  with  a  real  character.      I 
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looked  at  Plainmore  and  on  his  face  was 
written  nothing  but  hard  contempt.  He  was 
unaffected.  He  had  no  thought  of  the  pitiful 
sorrow  of  the  anaemic  mother  crying  her  heart 
out  for  her  dead  rickety  baby.  All  he  saw 
was  a  man  without  capital  who  had  thrust 
himself  into  the  business  world,  and  who  had, 
incidentally,  deceived  the  business  man.  I 
paused  for  a  moment  and  flicked  the  ash  off 
my  cigarette. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Wedcome,  very 
sorry  indeed.  I  have  asked  you  to  come  down 
here  to  see  if  there  is  any  means  of  avoiding 
the  final  crash.  But  if  I  am  to  do  anything 
with  you,  or  rather  for  you,  you  must  be  quite 
candid  and  h  onest  with  me." 

"  Oh,  I  wiU  be  tnat,  sir,  I  really  will." 

"That  has  not  always  been  your  practice, 
Mr.  Wedcome,"  said  Plainmore,  sternly. 

The  little  man  twisted  his  head  round  and 
then  fumbled  about  with  his  hat  with  his 
nervous  little  hands  and  almost  wept. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  he  said  to  Plainmore,  "  I 
am  really  very  sorry.  I  am  afraid  I  did  lead 
you  to  believe  that  my  capital  was  larger." 
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**  Capital  1 "  shouted  Plainmore.  "  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  had  no  capital  at  all." 

"  "Well,  sir,  I  had  saved  and  denied  myselt 
for  years  to  get  my  own  little  shop,  and  it  did 
seem  hard  not  to  be  able  to  do  it  at  the  last 
moment." 

"Well,  it  is  no  use,  is  it,  Mr.  Wcdcome, 
discussing  what  has  been  ?  Now  you  have  a 
shop  which  I  think  you  call  the  stores  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  Wedcome's  General  Stores." 

"  Exactly.  You  have  a  sick  wife  ?  You 
yourself,  you  tell  me,  are  in  bad  health  and 
practically  at  the  end  of  your  resources  r  " 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"You  are  probably  in  arrears  with  your 
rent  ? " 

"Two  quarters." 

"  And  what,  shall  I  say,  you  owe " 

"  Three  hundred  pounds  to  the  trade,  sir." 

"  Yes,  I  see.  And  you  have  probably 
mortgaged  the  stock  of  your  business,  that 
doesn't  belong  to  you,  to  a  money-lender  who 
is  charging  you  an  exorbitant  and  perhaps 
ruinous  rate  of  interest  ? " 

"  Sixty  per  cent,  sir." 
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"  Sixty  per  cent.  I  "  ejaculated  Plainmore. 

"You  would  like  to  invest  your  savings  at 
the  same  high  rate,  would  you  not  Mr. 
Plainmore  ? " 

Plainmore  only  scowled. 

"Well,  you  represent  a  curiously  difficult 
problem,  don't  you,  Mr.  Wedcome  ?  There 
is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  possibility  of  your 
ever  being  able  to  pay  me  or  ^ny  one  else  ?  If 
I  seize  what  is  humorously  called  your 
'estate,'  I  suppose  a  shilling  In  the  pound 
would  represent  the  very  utmost  I  t  Id 
expect  ?  You  see,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  quite 
all  right  to  be  dishonest  if  you  are  clever.  You 
will  get  through.  But  the  dishonest  fool  is 
born  for  trouble.  By  the  way,  how  much 
have  you  left  out  of  the  sovereign  1  sent  you  ?  " 

He  took  out  a  greasy  little  leather  purse. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  men  in  the  world. 
Those  who  carry  a  purse,  and  those  who  do 
not,  and  between  them  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. 
He  counted  out  some  silver. 

"  Eleven  shillings,  and  thr'pence,  sir." 
"Well,  now  go  down  to  the  one  hotel — 
which  you  cannot  miss— in  this  charming  town, 
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Mr.  Wedcome,  and  eat  as  much  food  as  you 
possibly  can,  as  you  look  hungry.  The  hotel 
has  no  licence,  so  you  cannot  drink,  but  you 
will  be  able  to  get  some  coffee  that  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  worst  coffee  in  the  whole  wide 
world;  but  perhaps  you  won't  mind  that. 
Come  back  here  in  half  an  hour,  and  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do  for  you." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  I  did  not  have  much 
breakfast." 

«  I  am  afraid  not  Nor  much  supper  yester- 
day, nor  much  dinner  in  the  day  before  that  ? 
Go  and  eat,  Mr.  Wedcome.  Troubles  rest 
lightly  on  a  full  stomach.  If  I  could  have 
believed  that  you  yourself  had  consumed  the 
whole  seventy  pounds  worth  of  my  soup,  for 
which  you  have  not  paid,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  deal  with  you  differently,  and  perhaps  in  a 
sterner  manner." 

He  smiled  a  sickly  smile  and  backed  out 
of  the  room. 

"  Well,  Plainmore,  what  is  to  become  of  our 
mutual  friend  ?  " 

"Workhouse,  sir,"  said  Plainmore,  rather 
uncomfortably  and  with  an  air  of  affectation. 
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"And  in  the  workhouse,"  I  said,  "  he  would 
be  separated  from  his  wife." 

"  All  the  better,"  snapped  Plainmore; "  society 
does  not  want  men  of  his  type.  Workhouses 
are  built  for  them,  and  there  he  will  get  food 
and  a  certain  amount  of  work  and  wiU  not  be 
left  free  to  bring  trouble  on  himself  and  on 
other  people." 

I  touched  the  bell,  and  Miss  Frotish  promptly 
answered. 

"Did  you  see  that  little  man  who  was  in 
here  just  now.  Miss  Frotish  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Did  you,  by  any  chance,  have  a  look  at 
him?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  did,  sir.  A  plaintive  little 
fellow,"  Miss  Frotish  said.  "He  looked 
hungry,  sad,  and  ill,  Mr.  Fenimore." 

«  He  is,"  I  said,  "  and  very  ugly." 

«  Ugly,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Frotish,  very  ugly,  and  an  un- 
unpleasant  sight  Failure  and  sickness  and 
incompetence  are  ugly  things,  nasty  things  and 
repellent  things.  The  little  man's  name  was 
Wedcome,  Miss  Frotish.      I  don't  feel  like 
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making  a  confidant  of  Wedcome,  or  even  a 
friend — it  would  not  be  easy  to  like  him.  But 
I  am  wondering  what  to  do  for  him.  He  is 
lying  right  here  in  my  hand.  He  will  do 
nothing  for  himself,  and  I  have  to  decide  within 
the  next  half  an  hour  or  so  exactly  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  him  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  It 
is  really  a  fearful  responsibility,  Miss  Frotish, 
and  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  had  such  a  grave 
responsibility  before.  Now,  when  a  man  is  not 
sure  he  asks  for  advice,  doesn't  he  ? " 
«  Certainly,  sir." 

«  Well,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Plainmore,  and  he 
says  *  workhouse.' " 

«  That  is  the  only  thing  for  him,"  interrupted 
Plainmore. 

"Plainmore  tells  me  that  workhouses  are 
quite  comfortable  enough  for  such  silly,  ugly 
little  persons  as  my  friend  Wedcome.  Now 
what  do  you  think  about  it.  Miss  Frotish  ?  " 

"Surely,  sir,"  interposed  Plainmore,  with 
some  indignation,  "surely  you  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  asking  advice  from  your  typist  ? 

How  can  an  inexperienced  girl " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Plainmore,  are  we  not  told 
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that  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
Cometh  wisdom  ?  Besides,  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  Miss  Frotish  will  take  a  different  view  of 
what  we  may  describe  as  the  Wedcome  problem 
from  that  taken  by  yourself,  and  I  want  to 
hear  that  other  point  of  view.  Miss  Frotish, 
what  shall  we  do  ? " 

"I  don't  think,  Mr.  Fenimore,  that  my 
advice  would  be  of  the  least  interest  to  you. 
Mr.  Plainmore  knows  so  much  more  than  I 
do." 

"Ah,  does  he  though?  That  is  just  the 
point.     Does  he  know  more  ?  ** 

"  He  is  older,  sir,  and  he  has  seen  more  of 
life." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  is  older — aren't  you,  my  dear 
Plainmore  ?  " 

"Old  enough  to  be  the  girl's  father,"  said 
Plainmore,  angrily  ? 

"  But  if  we  were  only  sure  that  fathers  know 
more  than  their  children  how  easy  life  would  be. 
No,  Miss  Frotish,  we  have  heard  the  view  of 
Plainmore  the  experienced,  and  now  I  am  asking 
for  yours.  Supposing  you  were  in  my  position, 
that  you  had  at  your  disposal  unlimited  money. 
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If  you  had  to  do  something  with  a  miserable 
little  fellow  with  no  brain  and  an  anaemic  wife — 
what  would  you  do  with  him  ? " 

"I  would  take  him,  Mr.  Fenimore,"  and 
once  more  the  strong  chin  was  tilted  and 
the  steady  look  came  into  the  eyes,  "  I  would 
take  him  and  put  him  into  the  sunshine." 

"Excellent,  splendid,  marvellous  common- 
sense,  Miss  Frotish." 

"Stark,  staring  madness,"  muttered  Plain- 
more. 

«  Not  a  bit,  my  dear  Plainmore.  What  did 
I  tell  you  ?  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  cometh  wisdom  I  This  poor  litde 
fellow  Wedcome  has  been  bred  in  the  store 
where  the  sun  could  never  get,  and  he  is  stunted 
and  unwholesome  and  inhuman.  Perhaps  the 
sunshine  may  cure  him— certainly  nothing  else 
can.  Thanks  a  thousand  times.  Miss  Frotish, 
you  have  given  me  a  sterling  good  idea." 

«  Plainmore,"  I  said  turning  to  him,  "  write 
at  once  to  Richardsons  and  tell  them  to  sell  up 
this  little  creature  at  once  and  make  him  a 
bankrupt.  Seize  his  beastly  furniture,  play 
havoc  with  the  stock  in  his  shop  and  wipe  the 
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name  of  Wedcome's  General  Stores  once  and 
for  ever  off  this  earth." 
"  You  have  changed  your  mind,  sir  ?  " 
"  No,  not  in  the  least.  You  must  dynamite 
the  slum  before  you  can  get  the  slum  dweller 
out  into  the  everlasting  sunlight.  Miss  Frotish, 
send  Wedcome  in  to  me  as  soon  as  he  comes 
back." 

Ten  minutes  later,  when  I  was  alone,  he 
came  again.  He  must  have  slid  through  the 
door,  opening  it  just  wide  enough  to  let  his 
little  emaciated  body  through.  And  he  stood 
in  the  same  over-at-the-knees  diffidence. 
"  Did  you  get  some  food  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir.  I  got  a  splendid  dinner,  thanks 
to  you,  sir,  for  two  shillings  and  tuppence,  and 
I  hope  you  don't  think  that  was  too  much." 

"Not  at  all.     The  money  has   been  well 
spent." 

"  I  have  got  the  change  here,  sir." 
"  You  had  better  keep  the  change  and  buy 
something  for  your  wife  to  eat,  on  your  road 
back.     Now,  look  here.     I  have  made  up  my 
mind  what  to  do  with  you." 

"  Yes,  sir.     Thank  you  very  much,  sir." 
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"  I  have  told  my  manager  to  go  right  ahead 
with  bankruptcy  proceedings.  You  are  going 
to  be  sold  up,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel." 

The  little  man  jumped  to  his  feet,  went 
white  to  his  lips,  and  for  a  moment  spoke 
hysterically. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  had  asked  me  to 
come  all  the  way  to  do  that,  sir.  You  have 
been  playing  with  me,  and  I  say  that  it  is  very 
cruel." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool.  Sit  down  and  listen.  I 
am  going  to  be  very  candid  with  you.  You 
are  a  helplessly  and  hopelessly  bad  business 
man,  you  are  an  incompetent  shop-keeper, 
and  you  are  a  dishonest  little  fellow.  Look 
facts  in  the  face,  Mr.  Wedcome.  Dc  you 
think,  do  you  really  think,  that  that  little 
shop  of  yours  could  possibly  be  made  into  a 
success  ?  " 

"I  think  it  could  with  capital,  I  really  do, 
sir. 

"  My  dear  chap,  where  are  you  going  to 
get  the  capital  ?  " 

"  I  thought  that  perhaps " 

"  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  that.     Things  would 
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go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  piling  up  your 
troubles,  and  you  would  be  getting  sicker  every 
day.  Now  you  want  to  get  away  from  it  all. 
I  am  sure  you  must  be,  at  the  bottom  of  your 
heart,  dead  weary  of  Repton  Hill,  and  Garden 
Suburbs,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ? " 

"  I  am,  sir  ;  yes,  I  am." 

"  Very  well,  then.  I  am  going  to  send  you 
into  the  country.  I  am  going  to  send  you 
and  your  wife  where  you  can  see  flowers  and 
feel  the  sunshine  and  have  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink." 

"  Away  to  have  a  holiday,  sir  ? " 

"  You  are  to  have  a  twelve  months'  holiday. 
You  are  to  go  and  pack  away  any  trifles  you 
want  out  of  your  silly  house,  and  you  are  never 
to  see  any  of  it  any  more.  I  will  put  enough 
money  in  the  bank  for  you  and  your  wife  to 
live  on  for  a  year.  You  must  get  out  into  the 
sunshine.  Sunshine  is  what  you  war-t,  my  dear 
sir." 

"  I  cannot  thank  you,  sir " 

"  Don't  try." 

I  pressed  the  bell  once  more  and,  turning 
to  Miss  Frotish,  I  said — 
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"  Take  this  poor  little  man  and  give  him  a 
sun  cure  and  send  the  bill  to  me." 

As  he.  got  to  the  door  Wedcome  turned 
round  and  suddenly  asked — 

"  Why  are  you  doing  this  for  me  ?  " 

I  went  up  to  him,  put  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  said — 

"  Because  we  are  both  incompetent." 
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THE  incident  of  Wedcome  served  to 
bring  Ida  Frotish  and  myself  into 
closer  and  more  intimate  relations.  I 
entrusted  her  with  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
settlement  of  the  sad  little  man  and  his  anaemic 
wife  in  a  village  that  I  knew  of  near  Falmouth, 
where  whatever  sunshine  does  visit  these  islands 
is  strongest  and  best. 

Ida,  indeed,  went  down  with  them,  and  I 
missed  her  badly  while  she  was  away.  She  was 
back  again  in  three  or  four  days  working  her 
typewriter  quietly  and  composedly  in  the  old 
manner,  and  with  as  great  an  affectation  of 
indifference  as  I  could  assume  I  asked  her  to 
come  into  my  room  and  tell  me  what  had 
happened. 

"They  seemed  rather  bewildered  by  the 
country  and  by  [the  loneliness,"  she  told  me. 
"  Mrs.  Wedcome  was  frightened  by  the  absence 
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of  street  lamps,  while  her  husband  wondered 
how  the  people  could  possibly  live  away  from 
what  he  called  excitement." 

"  A  precious  lot  of  excitement  he  must  have 
had,**  I  commented,  "except  the  pastime  of 
dodging  creditors." 

"I  am  afraid  they  won't  stop,  Mr. 
Fenimore." 

"  Well,  I  should  not  be  surprised  ;  but,  after 
all,  does  it  matter  very  much  ?  A  man  who 
has  never  had  a  chance  is  certain  to  neglect  the 
one  chance  that  comes  to  him." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Wedcome  and  his  wife 
did  not  stop.  As  he  would  have  put  it,  they 
"  chucked  "  the  country  and  the  sunshine  and 
travelled  back  to  London — and  the  workhouse. 
All  of  which  seemed  to  show  that,  after  all, 
Plainmore  was  right  and  I  was  wrong.  And 
yet  I  am  not  sure  even  now.  Anyway,  I  had 
done  what  little  I  could  do,  and  I  had  also 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  was  not  content 
to  be  the  slave  of  a  system.  That  is  the  evil 
of  our  time  ;  that  is  the  curse  which  comes  with 
a  hidebound,  tradition-fettened  civilization. 
We  are  surrounded  by  systems,  a  social  system, 
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a    legal    system,   a  commercial    system,   each 
soulless,  cruel,  relentless.     And  we  use  these 
systems  to  take  from  our  individual  selves  the 
responsibility  for  the  things  that  we  do.     A 
woman,  good  enough  in  herself,  will  cut  and 
persecute  her  neighbour,  and  drive  her  to  the 
horrors    of    loneliness,    not    because    she    is 
actuated  by  cruelty,  but  because  her  neighbour 
is  fighting  against  the  laws  of  the  social  system 
and  the  system  demands  her  punishment.     A 
judge  will  condemn  a  prisoner  to  death  whom 
he  knows  in  his  soul  to  be  perfectly  innocent 
because   a   pig-headed    jury   has    found    him 
guilty,  and  the  system  clamours  for  his  life. 
A  perfectly  decent-minded  man  will  harass  an 
unfortunate  debtor  to    bankruptcy   and   ruin 
simply  because  the  commercial  system  says  it 
shall  be  so.     "When  each  of  us  stands  in  naked 
and   magnificent   isolation   to   answer   for  the 
deeds  done  in  the  flesh,  it  will  be  useless  for 
us  to  explain  that  we  have  acted  at  the  bidding 
of   a    machine.      The   greatest    men   are   the 
men   who   have   stood   boldly  as  individuals, 
judging  all  things    for    themselves,   and    the 
ordinary  man   is   nearest   being  great  at   the 
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moment  when  he  dares  most  deliberately  to  be 
himself. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  my  first  declara- 
tion of  independence,  I  endeavoured  somehow 
or  other  to  touch  the  real  personality  of  the 
people  round  me,  but  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
whole  idea  of  my  model  town  had  seared 
the  humanity  to  such  an  extent  that  either  it 
did  not  exist  at  all,  or  was  hidden  beneath 
cobwebs  and  protected  fron.  the  master's  eyes. 

I  walked  about  the  town  at  night  to  talk 
with  people  in  the  streets  and  in  the  institu- 
tions. I  went  to  their  S/lly  meetings  and 
forced  myself,  with  the  arrogance  of  a  district 
visitor,  into  their  homes.  But  they  were 
always  ready  for  me.  The  right  answer  was 
always  forthcoming,  and  any  intelligent  or 
humorous  remarks  that  I  might  make  were 
either  regarded  as  artful  traps  intended  to  lure 
to  indiscretion,  or  were  resented  in  the  hope 
that  the  resentment  inight  somehow  or  the 
other  be  repeated  to  my  aunt  or  Plainmore, 
who  were  quite  naturally  regarded  as  the 
powers  behind  the  throne. 

Once  or  twice  I  insisted  on  playing  cricket 
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or  lawn  tennis  with  some  of  the  young  fellows, 
but  at  tennis  they  always  insisted  that  I  should 
win,  and  at  cricket  if  ever  I  bowled  a  straight 
ball  it  always  took  a  wicket. 

The  theory  of  my  aunt  that  Slavingtonville 
existed  for  the  Slavingtons  was  entirely  accepted 
by  the  people,  who  continued  to  make  the 
Slavington  fortune. 

Outside  the  works  itself  the  greatest  power 
in  the  town  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Barton. 
He  was  an  unwholesome  person  of  between 
thirty  and  forty,  and  his  principal  asset  was  a 
supply  of  mid-Victorian  manners.  He  had 
none  of  the  culture  and  none  of  the  breadth 
of  view  that  generally  characterizes  the  Non- 
conformist ministers  of  our  time.  He  was  a 
little  shaky  in  his  h's,  and  wore  red  side- 
whiskers,  with  a  clean-shaven  chin.  He  had 
a  certain  natural  power  as  an  orator ;  but,  like 
most  men  of  simple  mind  who  talk  a  great 
deal,  he  continually  repeated  the  same  phrases. 
He  w^s,  above  all  things,  a  tireless  seeker  after 
the  well-to-do,  and  he  had  a  habit  of  dividing 
his  Sunday  evening  discourses  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  was  addressed  to  the  "saints," 
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and  the  second  to  the  "  sinners,"  to  whom  he 
turned  in  order,  and  it  was  a  source  of  delight 
to  me  that  he  always  found  the  saints  sitting 
in  the  expensive  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  chapel, 
while  the  sinners  were  invariably  in  the  cheap 
seats  in  the  gallery. 

The  fact  that  he  and  his  two  colleagues, 
who  presided  over  the  other  two  chapels  in  the 
town,  were  on  close  terms  of  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Plainmore,  and  that  from  them  came 
reports  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
people  led  to  wholesale  humbug  and  deception. 

One  of  the  other  two  men  was  a  young 
fellow  called  Tipton,  a  black-haired  man  with  a 
striking  aesthetic  face — a  good  man  fallen  upon 
adversity.  I  talked  with  him  a  good  deal  and 
found  him  interesting,  and  at  last  by  persist- 
ence I  made  him  candid.  Here  was  a  man  w'th 
considerable  intellectual  power  and  enormous 
ambition,  a  mystic,  an  aesthete,  a  person  with 
infinite  capacity  for  feeling,  chained  to  the 
earth  by  the  fact  that  he  had  to  carry  on  his 
back  the  dead  weight  of  a  widowed  mother  and 
an  invalid  sister.  I  suppose  that  self-sacrifice 
can  be,  and  often  is,  supremely  ennobling  ;  but 
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I  am  sure  a  man  may  be  infinitely  degraded  by 
the  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  best  in  himself  to 
something  which  carries  nothing  with  it  except 
irritation  and  annoyance.  I  used  to  think  as  I 
talked  with  him,  "Can  it  be  that  man  has 
been  dowered  with  possibilities  merely  to  let 
them  lie  fallow  and  unused  on  account  of  other 
persons  of  infinitely  less  importance  and 
infinitely  less  capacity  ?  *' 

Though  we  were  friends,  and  very  good 
friends,  outside  the  office  I  saw  nothing  of  Ida 
Frotish.  I  made  no  attempt  to  see  her.  I 
had  no  idea  what  the  development  of  to- 
morrow might  be.  My  experiences  were 
interesting  and  almost  exciting,  and  I  had  no 
fear  that  they  would  come  to  an  untimely  end. 
I  was  content  to  wait  and  see.  Now  and  again 
she  mentioned  her  brother,  and  I  felt  con- 
siderable curiosity  to  meet  that  interestinp' 
young  man,  whom,  of  course,  I  knew  quite 
well  by  sight. 

It  was  on  the  train  going  to  Reading  one 
Saturday  afternoon  that  we  had  our  first  talk. 
I  had  seen  him  on  the  platform  filling  his  pipe, 
and  I  followed  him  into  a  third-class  carriage. 
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"  You  are  Frotish  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Slavington." 

"  One  of  the  engineers  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"You   don't   find    Slavingtonville   very  in- 
teresting out  of  working  hours  ? " 

"  Not  very." 

"  Reading  is  more  amusing,  eh  ? " 

"Yes." 

He  was   monosyllabic,  feelmg  no  necessity 
for  explanation. 

"  Your  sister  is  my  secretary  ? " 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  A  very  clever  girl — lure  to  get  on." 

The  man,  who  had  been  fumbling  with  his 
pipe,  looked  up  quickly. 

"  Ida  is  a  wonder.  That's  what  she  is,  sir. 
Brains — why  she  is  full  of  them.  Intelle  t, 
you  bet  she  has." 

"  You  are  not  very  intellectual,  Frotish  ? " 

"  I  am  a  good  engineer,  and  a  damn  good 
engineer,  else  they  wouldn't  have  kept  me 
here  for  five  years.  But  I  don't  care  a  rap 
for  all  the  institutions  and  penny  readings,  and 
the  eternal  jaw.     It  is  a  funny  thing  to  me 
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that  a  working  man  is  expected  to  spend  his 
evenings  listening  to  other  people's  jaw.    When 
a  gentleman  has  done  his  bit  he  can  go  to  the 
theatre,  or  have  a  game  of  cards,  or  go  to  a 
dance,  or  do  anything  he  likes  ;  but  the  working 
man  has  always  got  to  be  improving  his  mind, 
or  marching  with  a  red  banner,  or  listening  to 
some  foolish  talk  about  the  rights  of  man.     I 
don't  give  a  damn  about  the  rights  of  man.     I 
do  my  work  as  well  as  I  can  do  it  because 
I  like  it,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  get 
a  proper  wage,  and  for  a  skilled  artisan  that  is 
not   very    difficult.      But   when   your   work's 
over  you  want  to  forget  all  about  it  for  a  bit ; 
you  want  to  leave  off  being  a  working  man, 
and  you  want  just  to  be  a  man.     And  what 
does  a  man  want  ?     Well,  I  suppose  he  wants 
to  have  a  bit  of  fun,  doesn't   he — to  meet  a 
girl  and  to  have  a  glass  of  beer  ?  " 

"But  it  seems  to  me,"  I  sa=d,  "that  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  excellent  working  men 
in  Slavingtonville  who  don't  want  to  do  any  of 
these  things.  They  seem  to  like  to  go  to 
lectures,  or  to  do  something  else  equally 
proper." 
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"  They  don't  want  to  do  it,  bless  you.  At 
least  half  of  them  don't  want  to  do  it.  But, 
you  see,  the  job  is  good,  and  the  pay  is  good. 
Most  of  them  are  unskilled  men,  and  practically 
all  of  them  are  married,  and  they  are  anxious 
to  keep  a  good  thing,  and  so  they  think  it's 
worth  while  pretending." 

"  Well,  supposing,  Frotish,  that  I  was  to 
open  a  public-house  to-morrow,  and  the  men 
were  given  permission  to  go  there,  do  you 
think  I  would  do  any  trade  ?  " 

"  Trade  ?  Why,  Mr.  Slavington,  you  could 
make  your  fortune.  As  it  is,  a  good  deal  of 
beer  comes  into  the  town  in  stone  jars  and  is 
kept  quietly  in  the  copper.  Mr.  Plainmore 
and  Mr.  Barton  don't  find  out  everything, 
though  they  are  always  nosing  about." 

"  But  you  surely  are  in  favour  of  the  working 
man  improving  his  position  ? " 

"  I'm  sick  of  all  the  talk.  Ever  since  I  was 
a  boy  the  newspapers  have  been  full  of  labour 
and  the  working  man.  Now  we  have  a  Labour 
Party,  Labour  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
one  day  they  tell  you  there  is  going  to  be  a 
Labour  Cabinet.    Weil,  I  went  to  the  House  of 
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Commons  one  day  with  a  pal  of  mine  who 
knows  one  of  the  Labour  Leaders,  and  the  chap 
was  wearing  a  top-hat  and  patent-leather  boots. 
He  had  been  a  carpenter  once,  my  pal  told 
me,  but  he  was  no  more  a  working  man  than 
you  are,  sir,  and  he  had  no  more  idea  of  what 
the  working  man  wants. 

"  The  trouble  is  that  you  always  think  that 
we  want  something  different  to  everybody  else. 
Well,  we  don't.  We  want  work  that  interests 
us,  and  a  decent  place  to  live  in,  our  fill  of 
food,  and  the  same  kind  of  amusement  as 
everybody  else.  This  yapping  and  chin- 
wagging  is  all  silly  nonsense.  When  a  man 
joins  a  Trade  Union  he  gets  two  masters. 
The  one  who  pays  him  his  wages,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  union,  and  he  has  got  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  them  both,  or  he  loses  his 
pay  and  his  job.  So  he  has  to  work  all  the 
week  and  spend  his  Sunday  afternoons  walking 
round  the  streets  behind  a  blooming  brass  band. 
That  is  what  they  call  *  the  Labour  Move- 
ment' " 

"There  is  a  good  deal  in  what  you  say, 
Frotish.     It  seems  to  me  odd  that  a  man  of 
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your  independence  of  mind  can  stand  Slaving- 
tonville  at  all." 

"The  machinery  is  beautiful,  Mr.  Slaving- 
ton,  very  beautiful.  A  most  perfect  set  of 
engines  we  have,  sir.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  understand,  sir,  but  I  know  a  cabman  who 
loves  his  horse  better  than  he  loves  his  wife, 
and  I  have  known  sailors  who  feel  more  about 
a  ship  than  many  a  man  has  felt  about  his  own 
daughter ;  and  I  have  just  the  same  feeling 
about  machinery.  My  father  was  an  engineer, 
I  think  my  sister  told  you.  I  think  I  must 
have  been  born  with  driving-wheels  in  my 
brain.  One  of  these  days,  of  course,  I  shall 
have  a  row  with  one  of  our  sanctimonious 
foremen  and  chuck  the  job,  but  I  shall  stick  it 
as  long  as  I  can.     I  love  the  engines." 

"Tell  me,"  I  said,  "I  am  sure  you  won't 
think  that  I  am  idly  curious,  why  you  go  up  to 
Reading  every  Saturday — why  you  are  going 
there  to-day.  And,  I  take  it,  you  don't  come 
home  till  to-morrow  night  ?  " 

"No,  sir.  To-morrow  night  I  have  to 
tramp  it  a  bit  because  there  are  no  trains." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  do  ?  " 
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"  I  live,  sir.     I  have  a  good  time." 

"  Waste  your  money,  eh  ? " 

"  Well,  what  a  man  earns,  he  has  a  right  to 
waste,  hasn't  he  ? " 

« I  believe  that  is  all  too  true,  Frotish,  and 
when  the  Socialist  Republic  comes,  and  we 
revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the  myriad 
bureaucrats,  we  will  write  that  phrase  on  our 
banner  :  *  What  a  man  earns,  he  has  a  right  to 

waste. 

I  persuaded  Frotish  to  have  a  drink  with  mc 
on  the  platform  at  Reading  railway  station. 
We  both  wanted  one,  and  it  did  us  both  good. 

I  was  back  again  at  Slavingtonville  that  night, 
and  on  Sunday  morning,  as  it  happened,  in  a 
woodside,  a  mile  or  so  from  my  kingdom,  I 
quite  accidentally  met  Ida.  I  must  emphasize 
the  fact  that  it  was  "  accidentally,"  because  it  is 
necessary  to  my  story.  I  should  not  have 
apologized  in  The  Times  had  it  been  deliberate  ! 
She  was  lying  full  length  on  a  sunny  bank, 
reading,  and  her  bicycle  was  resting  against  the 
shrubbery  near  by.  I  have  never  bicycled.  It 
is,  perhaps,  my  one  distinction. 

«  What  is  the  book  .? "  I  asked. 
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She  sat  up  suddenly. 

"  Anne  Veronica." 

"H.G.Wells?" 

"Yes." 

"Interesting?" 

"  Very  interesting — interesting  and  real." 

"  May  I  sit  and  talk  to  you  ?  It's  hot,  and 
I'm  tired." 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  I  saw  your  brother  yesterday  in  the  train 
going  to  Reading,  and  we  had  a  little  chat." 

"  Did  you,  Mr.  Fenimore  ? " 

"  Yes.  I  like  your  brother.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  people  in  Slavingtonville  who  doesn't 
lie." 

"  Yes,  Fred  is  quite  honest — and  such  a  good 
engineer." 

"That  always  seems  to  be  your  conclusion 
at  all  times,  that  Fred  is  a  good  engineer." 

"  Well,  isn't  that  a  great  deal  to  be  said  of 
anybody — that  they  do  their  job  properly  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  likely,  is  it,  that  Plainmore  will 
ever  say  that  of  me  ? " 

"  After  all,  there  are  many  ways  of  doing  a 
job,  aren't  there  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  think  so.  I  believe  there  is  only 
one  way,  Miss  Frotish,  and  to  try  any  other 
way  is  to  travel  by  a  sure  road  to  ^ilure  and 
disappointment.  I  wonder  if  you  can  realize 
how  lonely  I  am  ? " 

"  It  is  quite  easy  to  be  alone  in  Slavington- 
ville,  Mr.  Fenimorc." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  the  natural  man  would  be 
lonelier  in  Madame  Tussaud's  than  in  any  other 
place  under  Heaven  ?  I  have  alwiys  been  lonely, 
you  see.  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do,  and 
I  have  never  had  anything  to  worry  about. 
Think  how  much  luckier  you  are  than  I,  and 
how  much  luckier  your  Fred  is.  You  have 
Fred,  and  Fred  has  his  engines,  and  what  have 
I  got  ?  Well,  just  now  I  have  got  something 
interesting  to  do,  for  I  have  got  the  fun  of 
annoying  Plainmore.  That  is  one  thing,  and 
then  I  try  sometimes  just  to  do  something  that 
will  please  you." 

Quite  gradually,  and  without  any  hurry,  she 

got  up,  brushed  the  twigs  and  leaves  that  had 

collected  on  her  skirt,  and  walked  to  her  bicycle. 

«  You  are  offended  } "  I  asked. 

"  Not    in    the   least.       Why   should   I    be 
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ofFended  ?  But  don't  you  think  it  is  rather 
silly  to  talk  to  me  like  you  do  ? " 

"Why  is  it  silly?  We  sit  for  five  or  six 
hours  a  day  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other. 
You  know  by  now  pretty  much  what  I  am 
thinking  about.  Why  should  we  not  be  open 
with  each  other  ? " 

"Mr.  Fenimore,  I  should  be  ungrateful  it 
1  did  not  appreciate  all  your  kindnesses  since 
you  came  here.  I  like  working  for  you,  and  I 
appreciate  very  much  your  thoughtfulness  and 
courtesy  to  me.  But  I  am  not  a  fool,  Mr. 
Fenimore.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that,  for 
my  sake,  it  is  well  for  both  of  us  to  remember 
that  you  are  the  head  of  a  very  great  business 
and  that  I  am  your  typist— exceedingly  well 
paid  at  two  pounds  a  week." 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE    SYCOPHANTS 


THE  greatest  of  all  the  troubles  of  a  king  is 
that  he  is  rarely  or  ever  told  the  truth. 
I  do  not  hold  any  exaggerated  views 
concerning  the  charm  of  candour.  I  am  not 
particularly  attracted  by  the  man  intent,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  on  cataloguing  to  his  friends 
their  weaknesses  and  their  shortcomings,  and  I 
am  certainly  among  those  who  are  charmed  and 
delighted  by  ingenious  flattery,  even  though  it 
oversteps  the  borders  of  absolute  accuracy. 
But,  after  all,  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
flattery  largely  depends  on  the  existence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Candour.  One  revels  in  the  joy  of 
contrasts,  and  whatever  thrill  may  come  from 
listening  to  the  pleasant  lie  is  entirely  lost 
unless  one  does  sometimes  hear  the  unkindly 
truth.  The  king  is  given  the  antidote  without 
the  poison.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  blunders 
of  monarchs   which   ornament   the    pages    of 
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history  are  not  the  result  of  any  original  sin, 
but  are  the  direct  consequence  of  the  omni- 
present flatterer.  They  were  told  so  often  that 
they  were  what  they  were  not,  that  at  last  they 
really  began  to  believe  the  highly  coloured 
tarra-diddles  themselves.  Now,  that  is  a  very 
shocking  thing.  It  is  all  very  well  to  let  your 
soul  sun  itself  in  the  world  of  a  good-natured 
untruth,  but  it  is  the  very  deuce  and  all  when 
you  lose  your  own  sense  of  perspective  and 
believe  that  the  untruth  is  the  truth. 

When  an  absolute  monarch  does,  on  occasion, 
make  a  success  of  his  job  he  must  be  a  very 
great  man  indeed,  because  he  must  really  be 
what  his  courtiers  tell  him  he  is  six  times  a 
day. 

After  I  had  sat  upon  my  throne  at  Slaving- 
tonville  six  months  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  much  truth  in  the  sweeping 
assertion  that  all  men  are  liars.  I  knew  quite 
well  that  my  ignorance  and  my  incompetency 
were  both  fairly  apparent,  but  I  was  assured 
by  the  defereniial  attitude  and  tone  of  my 
ministers  that  my  rulings  on  questions  of 
business    were    actuated   by    wisdom   of    the 
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highest  order.  Even  my  aunt,  completely 
as  she  despised  my  character,  believed  so 
thoroughly  in  the  doctrine  of  heredity  that 
she  could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  a 
Slavington  could  be  anything  but  a  commercial 
genius,  however  disreputable  were  his  maternal 
relations. 

Plainmore  had  really  forgotten  more  about 
the  business  of  making  Peptonized  Soup  than 
I  should  be  able  to  learn  in   three  lifetimes. 
Yet  Plainmore  deferred  to  me  when  he  dis- 
agreed with  me.     He  did  so  as  if  I  were  repre- 
senting infinite  wisdom  which  the  finite  could 
necessarily  only  partially  understand.     When 
he  did  things  wisely  out  of  his  own  head  he 
took  extraordinary  pains  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  had   merely  been  carrying   out   my   acute 
instructions.     If  I  had  been  vainer,  or  if  I  had 
been  dowered  by  nature  with  a  smaller  sense  of 
humour,  my  head  would  have  been  turned,  but 
I  had  learned  myself  pretty  thoroughly  in  the 
days  before  my  greatness,  and  I  had  learned  to 
laugh   at  the  pufl^ed-up  ones   of  this  world. 
Besides,  all  the  time  I   knew  quite  well  that 
there  was  a  pair  of  clear  brown  eyes  in  the  next 
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room  to  me  that  saw  through  all  this  humbug 
and  pretence  even  more  clearly  than  I  did.  So 
I  simply  chuckled  to  myself  most  of  the  time, 
and  at  other  times  waxed  just  a  little  angry 
at  the  empty  sycophancy  of  it  all. 

But  if  those  nearest  to  the  throne  conspired 
to  convince  the  king  that  he  was  a  great  man, 
those  in  the  outer  chambers  equally  conspired 
to  hide  from  him  the  dark  places  in  his 
kingdom.  The  assumption  that  every  one  in 
Slavingtonville  was  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise, 
and  that  no  grievance  existed  within  its  borders 
struck  me  as  being  quite  unbelievable,  and  I 
endeavoured  vigorously  and  earnestly  to  find  a 
man  or,  haply,  a  woman  with  a  grievance.  We 
paid  the  full  Trade  Union  rates  of  wages  in 
every  department  and  the  local  union  officials 
were  generally  distinguished  members  of  Mr. 
Barton's  congregation  and  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  firm.  Only  the  foolish  employer  in 
these  days  quarrels  with  Trade  Unions.  Easy 
familiarity  with  the  Trade  Union  secretary  is 
the  surest  preventive  of  labour  disputes.  More- 
over, since  Trade  Union  officials  nearly  always 
belong    to    what    I    might,   perhaps   withe ..t 
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offence,  call  the  local-preacher  class,  they  are 
always  much  more  inclined  to  avoid  trouble  with 
the  employer  who  is  a  fellow  Nonconformist 
than  with  one  who  belongs  to  the  Established 
Church,  or  is  what  they  call  a  son  of  Belial. 
That  is  one  reason  why  Nonconformity  flourishes 
in  commercial  centres. 

It  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  am.used 
me  intensely  to  stir  up  a  strike  against  myself. 
I  insisted  that  Plainmore  should  issue  a  circular 
announcing  the  fact  that  I,  as  head  of  the  firm, 
with  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  my  subjects, 
invited  all  and  sundry  with  a  grievance  to  come 
to  me  at  certain  settled  times  and  state  their 
grievances  openly  and  without  fear.  But,  alas, 
nobody  came  1 

I  pryed  into  the  highways  and  byways  intend- 
ing to  "grub  up"  some  cases  of  offence.  I 
heard  that  one  of  our  night  watchmen,  an 
ancient  gentleman  with  somewhat  rheumy  eye, 
might  not  be  among  the  completely  satisfied, 
and  had  something  of  a  past,  and  that,  indeed, 
he  had  at  one  time  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  among  the  drunkards  of  Birmingham. 
I  sought  out  the  ancient  sinner  one  night 
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and  endeavoured  to  lure  him.  His  name  was 
Josephs,  and  his  business  was,  once  an  hour, 
from  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  works  till 
the  time  they  re-opened  in  the  morning,  to  see 
that  nothing  was  amiss.  The  eagerness  with 
which  i  he  was  brushing  under  benches  for 
imaginary  lucifer  matches  convinced  me  that  he 
had  seen  me  long  before  he  was  pleased  to 
acknowledge  me. 

"  Good  evening,  Josephs,"  I  began,  "  I  am 
glad  to  notice  your  enthusiasm.  What  exactly 
are  you  endeavouring  to  discover  under  that 
particular  bench  ?  " 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  ingenious  humbug, "  you 
never  know  what  there  may  be  anywhere." 

"  How  true,  Josephs,  how  true  I  Just  as 
there  may  be  sermons  in  stones,  so  there  may 
be  rare  specimens  of  orchids  on  workshop 
floors,  eh  ?  " 

"It  is  my  duty  to  look  everywhere,"  said 
the  repentant  drunkard,  shaking  his  head  at 
me. 

"  It  was  his  duty  and  he  did,"  I  quietly 
murmured.  "I  congratulate  you  on  your 
energy,  Josephs." 
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"  Good  masters  make  good  servants,   Mr. 
Slavington." 

"Again,  how  true,  how  true  I     So  you  con- 
sider that  we  are  good  masters,  do  you  ? " 

"  None  better  in  all  the  world,  sir.  It's  a 
real  pleasure  working  for  such  a  firm." 

"  How  much  a  week  do  you  get,  Josephs  }  " 

"A  sovereign  a  week,  sir." 

"  And  how  old  are  you  ? 

«  Sixty-three,  sir." 

"Sixty-three,"  I  repeated.  "And  you  find 
Slavingtonville  a  charming  place  to  live  in,  do 
you,  Josephs  .? " 

"  Splendid,  sir." 

"  You  don't  ever  wish,  for  example,  there  was 
a  public  house  here  where  you  could  drop  in 
ana  get  a  glass  .? " 

The  old  man  looked  at  me.     He  was  amazed 
at  my  suggestion,  and  I  could  almost  see  his 
tongue  wetting  his  lips  at  the  thought  of  the 
four  ale  which  he  had  loved  so  well  and  lo.- 
while. 

"  Beer,  sir  .?  No,  sir.  I  am  quite  than..ful 
to  say  as  I've  got  no  liking  for  beer.  That 
was  my  ruin  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  I 
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am  thankful  to  you,  Mr.  Slavington,  that 
temptation  is  no  longer  in  my  way." 

It  was  the  usual  speech,  words  and  manner 
complete,  of  the  rescued  "  dreadful  example  " 
giving  his  testimony.  I  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  it.  I  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Josephs  in  his  rather 
aimless  paddling  and  trotting  round  the  factory 
yearned  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul  for  a  glass 
of  beer.  But  he  had  a  pound  a  week  and  a 
decent  cottage,  and  he  was  wise  man  enough 
not  to  risk  losing  them.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  you  can  make  men  virtuous  or  whatever 
word  you  may  prefer  to  use  if  the  bribe  is  big 
enough.  But  the  result  is  unpleasant.  No- 
where in  this  country  is  the  standard  ot 
conduct  higher  than  it  is  in  Slavingtonville, 
nowhere  in  this  country  are  men  and  women 
more  servile  and  less  men  and  women.  They 
dare  not  do  the  thing  they  want  to  do.  The 
whole  town  is  a  complete  and  perfect  example 
of  what  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  calls  "a  servile 
state." 

One  Saturday  afternoon  I  happened  to  over- 
hear a  conversation  between  two  women.  One 
of  them,  obviously  the  type  of  the  perpetual 
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grumbler,  was  grousing  about  her  cottage,  the 
tininess  of  the  rooms,  the  impossibility  of  grow- 
ing anything  in  the  garden,  and  so  on.  My 
heart  beat  with  joy,  particularly  as  I  felt  certain 
that  her  complaints  had  no  justification  in  fact. 
The  man  who  grumbles  with  justice  may  really 
be  an  amiable  and  servile  person,  but  the  man 
who  grumbles  without  a  cause  is  doubtless 
unpleasant,  but  must  possess  a  precious  and 
abounding  independence. 

When  the  woman  saw  me  her  eloquence  was 
stopped. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  I  said. 
"  Good  afternoon,  sir." 
And  her  tone  was  divinely  humble. 
"  You  seem  to  have  some  grievance  ? " 
"  Oh  no,  sir.     I  am  sure  I  haven't." 
"But  did  I   not  overhear  you  saying  your 
house  was  uncomfortable  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  sir.  Indeed,  I  would  not  say  such 
a  thing,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  houses  here  are 
all  we  could  wish  for,  and  lucky  we  are  to  have 
the  privilege  of  living  in  them,  sir,  when  we 
consider  the  sort  of  places  some  people  have  to 
put  up  with." 
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"But  perhaps  you  could  suggest  some 
alteration  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  sir." 

"  Everything  as  it  should  be  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

I  very  nearly  called  the  woman  a  liar,  and  I 
turned  on  my  heel,  sick  and  disgusted. 

It  was  evident  to  me  that  there  should  be  a 
law  preventing  the  employer  from  also  being 
the  landlord.  When  a  worker  has  to  deal  with 
one  person  that  pays  his  wages  and  another  that 
collects  his  rent,  and  half  a  dozen  others  from 
whom  he  buvi  his  food  and  clothes,  he  can 
play  one  off  against  the  other  and  retain  a 
certain  independence  ;  but  when  his  whole  life 
lies  in  the  hand  of  one  man,  or  one  group  of 
men,  he  is  as  completely  enslaved  as  Uncle 
Tom  was,  and  his  life  is  not  half  so  picturesque. 

From  my  friend,  Mr.  Tipton,  I  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  truth  about  the  souls  of  my  people, 
and  the  picture  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  He 
was  a  man  with  eyes  to  see  and  a  heart  to  under- 
stand, though  he  had  not  the  courage  to  speak  ; 
but  after  I  had  gained  his  confidence  he  jumped 
at  the  chance  of  describing  the  thing  as  it  was 
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with  an  honest  eagerness  that  told  of  months, 
and  perhaps  of  years,  of  suppression.     There 
was  no  reality  anywhere  in  Slavingtonville,  he 
told   me.      The   material   conditions   were   so 
good,  so  much  better  than  could  possibly  be 
found  elsewhere,  that  men  with  responsibilities 
and   with   experience    of   the    hardships    and 
dangers    of    industrial    life,    first,    cheerfully 
bartered    their    independence,   and    afterwards 
gradually  lost  every  spark  of  manhood.     There 
was  no  actual  rule  making  chapel-going  com- 
pulsory, but  it  was  well  known  that  the  princi- 
pals of  the  firm  were  ardent  chapel-goers,  and 
it  was  evidently  good  to  worship  with  them. 
There   was  no  actual  law   against  alcohol  or 
tobacco,  but  the  Slavingtons  neither  drank  nor 
smoked,  and  when  it  was  urged  upon  a  man 
by  his  wife  that  he  was  possibly  risking  comfort 
for  his  children  by  being  seen  with  a  tobacco 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  the  pipe  either  was  given 
up    or   else    smoked    secretly,   and    smoking 
became,  instead  of  a  pleasant  soothing  habit,  a 
sly  and  demoralizing  proceeding. 

The  men  in  favour  with  the  pastors  were 
the  men  who  were  chosen  for  promotion.     And 
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as  the  whole  life  of  the  community  was  centred 
in  a  small  area,  and  every  detail — their  goings  in 
and  their  comings  out — could  be  easily  noted, 
slyness  and  sham  had  become  almost  universal. 

Then  in  the  course  of  time  each  man  became 
a  spy  on  his  fellows.  The  consciousness  of 
personal  humbug  leads  to  a  suspicion  of  other 
people.  Mr.  PccksnifF  quite  reasonably  and 
naturp.Uy  suspected  the  sincerity  of  every  other 
relation  of  old  Chuzzlewit.  If  a  man  is  a 
humbug  in  one  respect,  he  invariably  becomes 
a  humbug  in  many  others,  and  thus  it  happened 
that,  despite  the  crowded  chapels  and  the 
frequent  meetings,  the  spirit  of  true  religion 
was  lamentably  Licking  from  the  lives  of  my 
subjects.  Kindness,  self-sacrifice,  and  humanity, 
were  not  their  characteristics,  i  could  count 
many  Pharisees  and  Levites  among  them  quite 
certain  to  have  passed  by  on  the  other  side, 
but  I  wondered  if  I  should  have  discovered 
even  one  good  Sarxaritan. 

My  other  friend,  Fred  Frotish,  whom  I 
endeavoured  sometimes  to  "pump,"  had  too 
much  genuine  class  feeling  to  give  his  fellows 
away,     I  fished,  "       " 
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not  lure  him  into  any  expression  of  opinion 
about  their  characters  or  their  sincerity. 

"  I  find,"  I  said  to  him  one  day,  "  there  is  a 
lamentable  lack  of  discontent  in  this  charming 
town  of  mine.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
find  some  one  with  a  grievance,  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  such  a  person  in  the  place. 
Now  you,  my  dear  Frotish,  are  in  some  ways 
dissimilar  to  your  fellows,  so  pour  out  your 
soul  to  me  and  comfort  m  /' 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Feni- 
more,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  tell  me  your  grievances." 
"  I  don't  say  there  are  not  many  things  in 
this  place  that  I  don't  like,  but,  as  I  told  you 
before,  sir,  we  have  got  the  best  set  of  engines 
I  have  ever  seen.  It's  no  use  grumbling  in 
this  world.  If  a  man  doesn't  like  a  thing  he 
can  either  hold  his  tongue  or  clear  out.  Grousing 
and  grumbling  and  yapping  never  did  any- 
body any  good." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  I  said  ;  "  it  is 
natural  that  man  should  grumble  and  grouse 
and  yap,  and  the  perfect  contentment  of  this 
town  strikes  me  as  being  distinctly  unwholesome. 
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Now,    I  did   think  you    would   come   to   my 
help."  ^ 

"I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  that  is  not  my  way. 
When  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer  I  will  clear 
out ;  till  then  I  will  just  keep  quiet." 

I  wanted  to  hear  the  truth.  I  mew  quite 
well  the  meaning  of  the  smug  satisfaction  and 
the  smiles  all  round  me,  but  I  yearned  for 
some  kind  rough  hand  to  take  me  by  the  coat 
collar,  and  to  have  it  bawled  in  my  ear.  But 
the  truth  is  only  acceptable  from  the  mouth 
of  a  friend.  And  a  king  has  no  friends. 
Think  of  the  horror  of  it  all— no  one  daring 
to  call  you  a  fool  under  penalty  of  Use  majesti 
and  incarceration  in  a  fortress  ! 

Friendship  implies  equality.  Friendship  is 
above  all  things  sincere.  It  requires  some 
daring  to  be  a  real  friend  to  any  man.  Who 
has  the  courage  to  be  the  friend  of  the  king  ? 

I  yearned,  ah,  how  I  yearned,  to  open  my 
heart  to  Ida  ;  but  since  our  meeting  by  the 
wayside,  I  was  a  little  afraid  I  Her°  manner 
to  me  had  not  changed  in  the  least.  She  was 
still  quietly  efficient,  silently  sympathetic,  always, 
as  I  thought,  a  little  amused.     But  I  felt  that' 
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in  the  joUiest  way  possible,  she  was  asking 
me  not  to  increase  the  intimacy  between  us, 
not  to  force  her  into  a  confidence.  And  I 
liked  her  too  much  to  risk  her  discomfort. 

After  I  knew  her  broth  er,  I  wondered  at  Ida 
all  the  more.  They  had  both  started  from  the 
same  point.  They  had  both  received  the  same 
measure  of  education.  They  both  possessed 
exceptional  qualities.  He  was  clever,  intelli- 
gent, and  independent.  She  was  all  that,  and 
much  more.  She  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  she 
had  understood.  Months  afterwards,  I  rum- 
maged through  her  books — Dickens  and  Bor- 
row, Dumas,  Stevenson  and  Bronte,  Shaw, 
Wells,  and  Arnold  Bennett.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  women  are  instinctively  senti- 
mental or  romantic.  If  the  servant-girl  loves 
to  read  of  the  adventures  of  Lady  Ermyntrude 
de  Vere  it  is  because  she  knows  that  Lady 
Ermyntrude  has  a  good  material  time,  that  her 
clothes  are  comfortable  and  good  to  look  upon, 
and  that  herfood  is  dainty.  Man  reads  poetryand 
yearns  for  the  moon.  Women  read  novels  and 
dream  of  a  good  time.  The  modern  woman 
has  few  illusions,  and  since  she  either  never 
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feels  the  need  of  romance,  or  generally  tires  of 
it  after  short  experience,  she  must  inevitably, 
sooner  or  later,  manage  all  the  material  things 
of  life  which  at  present  man  looks  after,  and 
muddles  because  of  his  unconquerable  tendency 
towards  the  romantic  and  towards  colour  and 
exaggeration. 

Ida  was  cultured,  strong,  born  to  manage, 
and  I  wanted  all  the  time  to  hand  myself  and 
my  affairs  into  her  keeping.  But  I  dared  not. 
I  seriously  considered  proposing  to  her.  But 
I  discovered  the  hardness  of  my  throne,  and  I 
would  not  incite  her  to  a  consort's  one-step- 
lower  throne  with  my  aunt  as  the  dowager. 

So,  in  sheer  desperation,  I  went  to  my  aunt. 
At  least  I  was  safe  with  her  from  flattery.  I 
found  her  carefully  studying  a  dozen  type- 
written papers  summarizing  the  firm's  opera- 
tions for  the  past  month.  This  was  her 
favourite  reading— I  suppose,  after  her  Bible, 
but  I  was  really  not  quite  sure — and  Plainmore 
(of  course,  with  my  approval)  had  the  reports 
carefully  prepared  for  her. 

"  On  the  whole,  quite  satisfactory,"  she  said, 
as  she  took  oft  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 
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"  I  think  that  your  uncles  and  cousins  would 
be  pleased." 

I  murmured  tha«-  I  was  gratified. 

"  Of  course,"  sht  continued,  "  the  summer 
is  our  bad  time,  but  though  mulligatawny,  ox- 
tail, and  mock  turtle  are  down,  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  bouillon  and  *  consomm6  Slavington  ' 
are  both  going  well. 

"But  I  am  bound  to  say,"  and  my  aunt 
looked  at  me  severely,  "  that  the  business 
wants  new  ideas.  We  want  a  fresh  line.  Mr. 
Plainmore  will  tell  you  that  when  my  late 
husband  invented  the  '  consomm6  Slavington ' 
he  put  eight  thousand  a  year  on  to  our 
profits.  We  must  have  a  new  soup,  Feni- 
more." 

"  We  already  have  forty-three,  my  dear  aunt. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  soup. 
The  ox  is  a  patient  and  willing  beast.  We 
already  make  him  into  bisque  which  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  uninitiated,  to  depend  on  the 
lively  lobster,  into  turtle,  and  into  petite 
marmite,  popularly  believed  to  be  made  of 
chicken.  He  will  not  continue  further  in  his 
career  of  deception." 
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"  Are   you  ever   serious,   Fenimore  ?      Do 
you  still  think  business  a  joke  ?  " 

"  I  do — and  a  precious  bad  one.  But  I  see 
your  point.  Let's  make  a  vegetable  soup,  and 
advertise  it  with  a  picture  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  heating  a  tin  of  it  over  a  stove  filled  with 
vegetable  oil.  *Eat  Slavington's  Peptonized 
Beetroot  Bouillon,  and  Become  a  Superman  ! '  " 
"  I  regard  vegetarianism  as  one  ot  the  worst 
vices  of  the  hour,"  said  my  au  it,  severely,  "  and 
it  shall  never  be  encouraged  here  with  my  con- 
sent. Besides,  if  it  once  became  known  that 
we  put  vegetables  into  our  tins,  we  should  have 
to  reduce  the  prices." 

«  Perhaps  you  are  right,  my  dear  aunt.  The 
carrot  in  the  cup  would  never  be  popular.  I 
must  think  of  something  else.  But  there  is 
a  subject  I  want  to  talk  about  to-day.  I  find 
in  my  walks  abroad  and  in  my  conversations 
with  the  work-people  that  they  all  profess  to  be 
entirely  and  completely  content  and  to  regard 
Slavingtonville  as  a  little  heaven  below.  They 
do  not  deceive  me,  my  dear  aunt." 

"I  should  hope  not,"  she  interrupted 
brusquely  ;  «  no  one  is  completely  content  in 
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the  world.  We  are  not  expected  to  be  content. 
This  is  no  place  for  contentment.  This  is  the 
world  of  struggle,  of  sorrow,  and  of  sin." 

"And  profits?" 

"  Well,  why  not  ?  You  don't  imagine  that 
my  husband  or  my  son  were  any  more  deceived 
than  you  are  ?  We  pay  our  people  a  full  price, 
a  better  price  than  any  one  else  pays,  and  they 
have  sense  enough  to  accept  the  conditions. 
I'm  a  plain-spoken  woman  and  I  always  call  a 
spade  a  spade.  Society  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  leaders  and  tlie  led,  and  all  the 
changes  that  occur  are  merely  changes  in  names. 
We  are  all  Radicals  here — and  Democrats.  We 
accept  Trade  Union  conditions.  We  build 
the  best  possible  cottages.  Our  workers  are 
better  fed  than  the  workers  of  any  other  large 
manufacturing  concern  in  the  country,  with  the 
result  that  we  are  absolute  and  unchallenged 
masters,  and  they  dare  not  call  their  souls  their 
own.  And  very  right  too.  To  begin  with, 
their  souls  are  not  their  own,  and  if  they  were 
they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  them/' 

"  But  they  need  not  play  to  us  all  the  time. 
They  need  not  always  pretend." 
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"  I  hate  lying  as  I  hope  I  hate  all  sin.  If 
our  people  lie,  if  they  are  at  heart  ungrateful, 
we  must  put  it  down  to  their  hopeless  stupidity 
and  to  the  sinful  state  into  which  we  are  all 
born.  The  conditions  here,  as  I  have  told 
you  before,  are  excellent  for  business,  and 
incidentally  we  ensure  our  workers  health  in 
this  world,  and  do  everything  possible  to  help 
them  towards  happiness  in  the  next.  What 
more  can  they  expect  ? " 

"  But  surely  you  are  too  sensible,  my  dear 
aunt,  to  get  any  satisfaction  from  the  deference 
and  pretended  regard,  bought  by  high  wages 
and  assured  through  fear  of  dismissal  ?  " 

The  grim  old  Puritan  gazed  at  me  in 
astonishment. 

"  Satisfaction  ?  You  talk  like  an  inexperienced 
boy,  Fenimore.  We  have  always  known  the 
value  of  everything  in  Slavingtonville,  and  we 
are,  above  all  things,  business  people.  Of 
course  as  fellow  Christians  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  starvation  and  suffering  are  banished  from 
the  lives  of  our  employees.  But  we  are  bound 
always  to  look  at  things  from  the  business  point 
of  view.     The  women  who  curtsey  to  me,  and 
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the  men  who  raise  their  caps,  may  hate  me  for 
aught  I  know  or  care.  I  expect  many  of  them 
do  hate  me,  for  man  is  prone  to  eviJ.  All  I 
ask  myself  is,  are  they  giving  me  full  value  for 
my  money  ?  And  our  balance  sheets  show  that 
they  are." 

"  But  are  you  not  encouraging  the  sin  which 
you  profess  to  hold  in  horror  ? " 

"  Of  course  we  are  not.  Sin  exists  unhappily, 
and  always  must  exist.  We  are  doing  our  duty 
to  others  and  to  ourselves." 

My  aunt  was  quite  convinced  and  quite 
clear-sighted.  She  had  had  nothing  from  life 
—not  a  dream,  not  a  thrill,  not  one  wild 
imagining.  How  could  she  know  that  at  her 
doors  men  and  women  and  children  were 
perishing  for  want  of  dreams  ? 

I  walked  back  to  my  rooms,  lonely  and 
depressed.  The  evening  had  come,  and  I 
walked  through  a  double  avenue  of  pretence. 
If  a  man  raised  his  hat  and  said  "Good 
evening,"  I  was  forced  to  feel  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  ingratiate  himself  with  me. 
He  had  no  good  feeling.  But  he  wanted  a 
rise  in  wages.     If  I   noticed  another  busy  in 
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his  garden  patch,  I  remembered  that  I  was 
the  president  of  the  local  Flower  Show 
Committee.  If  I  saw  a  woman  cuddling  a 
baby,  how  could  I  forget  that  the  firm  gave 
prizes  for  the  best  nurtured  children  ? 

I  was  with  them  but  not  of  them.  Haroun 
Alraschid  could  walk  the  by-ways  of  Baghdad 
and  prod  the  soul  of  his  people.  But  there 
were  no  by-ways  in  Slavingtonville  and  its 
people  had  no  souls. 

So  the  King  was  poisoned  by  the  sycophants 
and  his  heart  was  heavy  within  him. 
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THE    HEART    OF    THE    KING 

IN  the  days  of  my  perplexity  I  cultivated  the 
habit   of   standing,   as    it   were,   outside 
myself  and   watching  my  own   wriggles 
and  struggles  and  kicks.     And  very  interesting 
I  found  it.     We  none  of  us  know  exactly  what 
we  shall  do  under  new  and  strange  circum- 
stances, and  every  morning  as  I  woke  to  find 
myself   in    odd    and    harassing    situations,   I 
wondered  what  I  should  do,  and  what  I  should 
say,  and  what  I  should  think,  and  I   became 
almost   excited   in   my  acute   curiosity.      The 
more    I    saw  of  the  working  of  the   smooth 
business  machine  I  had  inherited,  and  the  more 
I  discovered  how  little  I  could  move  it  from  the 
course  on  which  it  had  been  set  by  the  minds 
that   had   originally  conceived   it,  the  more  I 
became  bewildered  and  angry. 

There  are  people  in  the  world  (they  are  not 
necessarily  the  best  people  nor  the  worst  people, 
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the  wisest  or  the  most  foolish)  who  can  never 
become  interested  in  making  money.  To  make 
money  demands  the  possession  of  a  peculiar 
faculty,  and  I  believe  that  money-makers,  like 
poets,  are  born  and  not  made.  I  have  always 
lacked  the  faculty.  The  piling  up  of  riches 
seems  to  me  a  foolish  thing  and  just  tiresome, 
but  I  do  not  think  hard  things  about  those  who 
do  possess  the  power.  Many  men  have  gained 
great  fortunes  and  have  remained  simple, 
straight-hearted,  and  kind.  Many  men  are 
perpetually  impecunious,  and  are  greedy,  hard, 
and  detestable. 

I  had  soon  discovered  :br  myself  that  the 
fact  that  my  income  had  risen  from  a  few 
hundreds  to  many  thousands  neither  made 
me  happy  nor  even  interested  me.  I  began 
then  to  endeavour  seriously  to  answer  the 
question  why  I  stayed  in  the  king's  chamber, 
still  made  tolerably  human  with  its  roses,  its 
carnations,  or  its  sweet  peas,  and  why  I  did  not 
fly  back  to  the  place  from  whence  I  came. 

There  are  men,  careless  of  money,  to  whom 
power  and  authority  are  things  of  great  import. 
The  man  born  to  rule  is  probably  intensely 
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unhappy  if  he  is  not  ruling,  and  even  the  man 
obviously  not  born  to  rule  may  for  a  while 
gather  some  satisfaction  from  subservient  and 
instant  obedience.  But  this  soon  palled  on  me 
and  finally  became  almost  intolerable.  I  actually 
yearned  when  I  gave  an  order  to  hear  the  reply, 
"  I'll  be  damned  if  I  do,"  or  "  Do  it  yourself!  " 
I  am  quite  sure  that  if  any  of  my  subjects  had 
had  humanity  enough  to  give  me  either  of  these 
"  back  "answers,  I  should  have  settled  a  pension 
on  him  for  life. 

So  it  was  neither  the  lure  of  money  nor  the 
fascination  of  power  that  kept  me  chained  to 
the  dulness  of  greatness.  Nor  was  it  any  mere 
sentimentality  or  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
my  family.  I  had  had  it  put  into  hard  words 
for  me  how  wide  and  deep  was  the  gulf  that 
separated  me  from  them. 
Why  did  I  stay  .? 

I  did  not  find  the  question  difficult  to  answer. 
It  was  the  brown  eyes  and  the  auburn  hair 
of  my  secretary  that  held  me.  While  I  began 
to  contemplate  with  horror  the  daily  round  of 
unnecv  :sary  labour,  I  dared  not  even  think  of 
long  days  to  be   passed  without   ever  seeinc? 
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or  hearing  her  clear,  quiet  voice,  and  though  I 
had  now  no  doubt  whatever  about  my  feelings 
and  my  desires,  I  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it 

How  does  a  king  offer  his  heart  to  his 
subject  without  the  insult  of  condescension  ? 
Particularly  how  does  an  absolute  and  incom- 
petent king  handle  so  difficult  a  job  ?  We  had 
not  spoken  for  weeks  about  anything  that 
mattered  when  I  again  took  my  courage  in 
my  hands. 

After  the  usual  morning  dictation  I  suddenly 
said  to  her — 

"This  place  is  rapidly  becoming  intolerable 
to  me.  Miss  Frotish.  First  it  stifled  me, 
troubled  me,  and  almost  killed  my  individuality. 
Now  it  gives  me  perpetual  pins  and  needles.  I 
live  in  a  constant  state  of  protest,  and  the  excite- 
ment is  too  much  for  me.  You  prescribed  for 
me  once  before — help  me  out  of  your  wisdom 
now." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  be  of  any  service  to  you 
this  time,  sir,"  she  replied. 

"You  mean  that  you  won't  advise  me  Miss 
Frotish?" 
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"I   mean   that  I  cannot   advise   you,    Mr. 
Fenimore." 

"  Well,  frankly,  I  expected  better  of  you.  I 
have  buoyed  myself  up  with  hopes  for  weeks. 
I  always  believed  that  when  at  last  I  came  to 
you  and  demanded  your  aid  I  should  not  ask 
in  vain." 
"  I  am  sorry." 

"  You  told  me  months  ago,  Miss  Frotish,  to 
study  my  people,  to  learn  their  ways,  to  acquire 
their  language  and  to  master  my  job.    Well,  I 
have  been  studying  the  people  and  their  Ian- 
guage,  and   I    now   know  them    through   and 
through.     I  listen  to  their  lies  and  let  them 
think  that  I  believe  them,  and  I  can  converse 
with  them  in  their  own  jargon.    I  have  watched 
the  machine  working,  I  see  how  the  wheels  are 
made  to  fit  in  with  each  other  and  I  understand 
the  reason   why  they  are  set  going,  and  the 
more  1  understand  the  less  I  like  it     This  is  a 
kingdom  of  utter  sham  and  make-believe  that  I 
rule,  Miss  Frotish.     All  the  people  round  me 
are  acting  charades  all  the  time  and  the  only  real 
things  in  the  whole  of  my  kingdom  are  the  gold 
of  my  sceptre  and  the  diamonds  in  my  crown." 
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They  are  real  ?  " 


"Real  and  hard — and  useless." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Fenimore." 

"  Sorry  ?  Why  are  you  sorry  ?  Because  the 
diamonds  are  real  or  because  my  subjects  are 
humbugs  ? " 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  dissatisfied  and 
unhappy." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  am  dissatisfied  and 
unhappy.  Yoi  see  that,  although  I  have  tried 
to  be  a  king,  I  a- ways  have  hugged  the  belief  to 
my  soul  that  kingship  was  not  for  me.  Now,  if 
I  had  by  some  means  been  turned  into  a  com- 
mercial Napoleon  I  should  have  disappointed 
my  own  beliefs,  and  as  for  happiness,  it  is  a  little 
difficult,  is  it  not,  always  to  know  whether  one 
is  happy  or  unhappy  ?  One  thing  shades  im- 
perceptibly into  the  other ;  one  moment  there 
is  sunshine  and  the  next  the  clouds  have  covered 
the  sun." 

"  But,  if  you  find  living  here  and  directing 
this  business  so  tiresome,  why  do  you  stop  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  That  is  the  question.  Miss  Frotish, 
which  I  have  been  asking  myself  earnestly, 
eagerly,  and  ceaselessly  for  days  past,  and  at  last, 
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after  much  hard  searching,  I  have  found  out 
exactly  the  answer  to  the  question.  You  keep 
me  here,  Miss  Frotish  !  " 

"  I  keep  you  here,  Mr.  Fenimore  ?  I 
think  I  must  ask  you  not  to  say  these  things 
to  me." 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  unfair.  I  come  to  you  and 
ask  your  advice  and  help  in  my  difficulties,  and 
you  say  you  can  give  me  no  help.  ^  irely  I 
may  point  out  how  unreasonable  this  is  when 
you  are  the  one  person  responsible  rbr  the 
trouble  ? " 

"  Perhaps  the  best  way  out  of  it  is  for  me  to 
resign  my  position  and  leave  Slavingtonville  ?  " 

"  But  then,  you  see,  you  might  go  to  some 
more  terrible  place  still — if  such  a  place  exists 
on  the  earth — and  I  should  have  to  follow  you." 

"  I  think  you  are  abusing  your  position 
somewhat,  Mr.  Fenimore,"  she  replied.  "  You 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  I  would  allow 
you  to  follow  me.  I  am  my  own  mistress, 
and  my  life  is  in  my  own  hands." 

"  Dear  lady,  a  cat  may  follow  a  queen,  and 
who  can  tell  in  whose  hands  lie  the  issues  of 
his  life  ? " 
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"Anyway,  Mr.  Fenimore,  I  am  sorry  you 
think  that  I  misunderstand  you.  You  are  kind 
and  sympathetic  and  unlike  the  other  people 
here,  and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  talk  to  you  ; 
but  I  am  sorry  and  surprised,  too,  if  it  comes 
to  that,  that  you  should  have  taken  advantage 
of  my  forgetfulness." 

"  But,  my  dear  young  woman,"  I  said,  with 
the  heat  that  always  accompanies  sincerity,  "  why 
will  you  deliberately  misunderstand  me  ?  I 
don't  want  to  give  you  the  very  smallest  right 
to  assume  that  I  am  taking  up  an  attitude  of 
master  and  servant.  I  don't  want  to  tell  you 
just  yet — for  the  time  is  not  come — all  I  feel 
all  I  hope,  and  all  I  want.  But  please  under- 
stand that  I  could  not  tolerate  this  ghastly  hole 
for  ten  minutes,  if  you  were  not  here,  and  that 
every  thought  that  I  have  for  the  future  is 
bound  up  with  you." 

She  looked  at  me  long  and  searchingly. 

"  You  are  rather  an  obvious  person,  are  you 
not,  Mr.  Fenimore  ?  " 

"  I  know  I  am,  and  it  is  because  I  know  I 
am  that  I  find  it  ridiculous  of  you  to  pretend 
to  misunderstand    me.     I    have  not  the  least 
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idea  what  a  day  will  bring  forth  ;  1  have  not 
the  least  idea  when  I  shall  climb  down  from 
my  miserable  throne  and  chuck  my  crown  out 
of  the  window.  But  I  do  want  to  feel  that 
you,  sitting  outside  that  door  as  you  do,  really 
understand  the  mess  that  I  am  in,  and  that  you 
sympathize  with  me  and  are  my  friend.  You 
are  my  friend,  are  you  not.  Miss  Frotish  ? " 
and  I  held  out  my  hand. 

"  I  am  your  secretary  Mr.  Fenimore." 
«  Secretary  be  damned  i     I  can  buy  secretaries 
by  the  dozen." 

**  As  competent  as  I  am  ? " 
«  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  But  I  do 
know  that  I  could  find  no  friend  as  competent 
as  you  are  if  I  journeyed  from  Greenland's  icy 
mountains  to  India's  coral  strand.  Now  tell 
me  that  you  are  my  friend.  I  am  still  holding 
out  my  hand." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  put  her 
hand  in  mine. 

"  Of  course  I  am  your  friend,  at  least  I 
should  like  to  be  ;  but  how  can  i  play  the  part 
of /riend   to   you   without   blundering  for  us 

both  ? " 
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I  will  tell  you.  A  good  friend,  when  he 
sees  the  object  of  his  friendship  groping  about 
in  the  dark,  seeking  for  something  that  he 
wants  very  badly  indeed,  first  of  all  gets  a 
candle  and  sets  it  on  a  candlestick  so  that  the 
darkness  disappears  from  his  way.  Then  he 
gets  a  broom  and  sweeps  away  the  dust  and  the 
cobwebs  that  hide  the  treasure  that  is  being 
sought  and  then,  because  his  friend  is  weak- 
kneed,  he  kneels  down  and  picks  up  the 
treasure  and  puts  it  into  his  hand." 

"  I  see.  And  it  is  you  who  are  groping 
about  in  the  dark  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Fearful  darkness." 

"  And  fumbling  among  the  cobwebs  ? " 

«  Yes." 

"  Searching  for  a  treasure  ?  Do  you  know 
what  the  treasure  is  ? " 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  one  thing  that  1  do  know, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  blundering,  and  so  I  come 
to  my  friend  to  help  me." 

"  How  can  she  help  you  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  and  I  expect  that  my  friend 
doesn't  quite  know  either.  But  where  there  is 
an    intention    there  i«?   always  a  way.     If  my 
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friend  really  does  want  to  help  me,  I  will  get 
that  treasure  into  my  hand  and  I  will  keep  it 
there  for  always." 

"Will  you,  Mr.  Fenimore,  keep  it  for 
always  ?  Or  will  you  dream  of  some  other 
treasure  hidden  under  some  other  cobwebs  and 
find  a  new  friend  to  help  you  ? " 

"  No,  indeed.  Miss  Frotish.  One  man  one 
treasure,  is  my  motto,  and  you  will  find,  when 
it  is  really  in  my  hands,  I  shall  remain  happy 
and  contented." 

Then  the  telephone  bell  rang,  and  Plainmore 
came  and  cheques  had  to  be  signed  and  a  recipe 
for  a  new  soup  had  to  be  discussed,  and  dul- 
ness  once  more  reigned  on  the  earth.  But  I 
had  seen  things  that  had  not  been  said,  hidden 
away  under  brown  eyes  and  a  happy  smile,  and 
although  I  was  still  journeying  on  an  unknown 
sea  amid  squalls  and  tempests  and  general 
unpleasantness,  there  was  a  beacon  light  shin- 
ing on  the  waters,  and  I  knew  that  somewhere 
or  other  there  was  a  harbour  waiting  for  me. 

Thirty  years  I  had  spent  playing  at  life.  A 
part  of  one  year  had  passed  in  the  doing  of 
things  that  I  detested.     I  began  to  believe  that 
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there  was  a  third  chapter  waiting  to  begin,  the 
chapter  in  which  the  king  would  really  become 
a  man. 

So  the  king's  heart  was  once  more  gay  within 
him  and  he  laughed  mightily  at  his  courtiers, 
even  when  they  themselves  thought  that  they 
were  solemn,  and  the  courtiers  said  among 
themselves  that  the  King  was  mad,  but  the 
King  knew  that  he  was  learning  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

THE    JOY    OF    THE    TRUTH-TELLER 

I  IMAGINE  few  people  have  ever  had  a 
better  time  than  the  ancient  and  historic 
gentleman  who  ascended  to  the  top  of  a 
tower,  and  shouted  in  a  loud  voice  and  with 
horrid  emphasis  his  candid  opinion  of  the 
king  and  the  people  of  the  city.  He  must 
have  enjoyed  himself  immensely  while  it  lasted. 
He  must  have  jammed  the  joys  of  a  lifetime 
into  one  short  purple  hour.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  insistent  truth-teller  is  never  likely  to 
enjoy  a  second  purple  hour  ;  the  other  people 
see  to  that. 

After  my  odd  talk  with  Ida,  and  the  fixed 
and  reasoned  hope  that  had  now  come  into  my 
life,  I  determined  that  before  the  abdication 
which  I  now  knew  was  inevitable,  I  would  have 
my  purple  hour.  I  had  no  intention  of  adding 
prophecy  to  my  denunci-^  :ion,  because  it  is  all 
too  evident  that  a  Mr.  Pecksniff  in  real  life  is 
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never  hit  with  a  knobbly  stick  on  the  sensitive 
part  of  the  body,  but  rather  lives  and  dies  in 
an  atmosphere  of  adulation  and  respect,  and  is 
followed  to  the  grave  by  a  costly  and  imposing 

cortege. 

Nevertheless,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  good  for 
the  hypocrites  who  surrounded  me  that  they 
should  see  themselves  clearly  as  they  were,  and 
I  felt  still  more  that  it  would  do  me  a  very 
world  of  good  to  play  the  revealer.  Anyway, 
it  would  be  larks.  It  would  be  huge  fun  to 
watch  the  amazed  faces,  and  to  sun  myself  in 
the  assumed  indignation. 

The  King  was  going  to  amuse  himselt,  and 
the  fawning  courtiers  were  going  to  have  a 
precious  bad  time. 

The  thought  of  the  joy  to  come  made  me 
whistle  in  my  bath  and  eat  my  breakfast  with 
real  appetite. 

I  smiled  at  Ida  as  I  passed  through  her  room, 
and  said  to  her — 

"Things  are  going  to  happen  to-day.  I 
dare  say  you  have  frequently  read  how  valiant 
peoples  have  rebelled  against  tyrannical  kings.  I 
am  going  to  invent  a  new  historical  proceeding  ; 
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the    King    is    going    to    rebel    against    his 
people." 

She  looked  up  at  me,  and  smiled  back. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to  be  very  foolish, 
Mr.  Fenimore." 

"  Foolish,  my  dear  girl  !  I  am  going  to  be 
riotously,  gorgeously,  gloriously  idiotic.  The 
King  is  going  to  be  his  own  jester,  and  he  is 
going  to  swipe  away  with  his  bladder  with 
amazing  and  riotous  vigour." 

My  room  was  filled  that  morning  with 
masses  of  those  red  roses  that  are  the  cheapest 
to  buy  and  the  sweetest  to  smell,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a  splendid  scene  had  been  set  for 
the  play  I  intended  to  act. 

I  rang  my  bell  and  sent  for  'lainmore.  I 
proposed  to  begin  with  him. 

He  came  into  the  room  with  his  horrible 
apologetic  diffidence,  and  his  bundle  of  papers. 
I  deliberately  lit  a  cigarette  because  I  knew  that 
annoyed  him. 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  he  said,  with  his 
customary  respectful  diffidence. 

"Good  morning,  Plainmore.  I  trust  your 
health  is  good  to-day." 
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He  looked  at  me  vith  a  little  wonderment. 
Since  the  morning  I  had  broken  bounds  and 
gone  to  London  he  had  had  no  experience  of 
my  freakishness. 

"  Quite,  I  thank  you,  sir,"  he  replied. 

"  That's  good.  There's  nothing  the  matter 
with  your  heart  by  any  chance,  is  there,  Plain- 
more  ? " 

"  No,  sir.     I  believe  not." 

"  You  are  not  likely  to  suffer  from  any 
sudden  shock,  because  I  should  hate  you  to  fall 
dead  on  my  floor  ? " 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe,  sir,  that  my  heart 
is  perfectly  sound." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with  you,  Plainmore. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  your  heart  is 
perfectly  rotten.  But  still,  I  am  glad  a  shock 
is  not  likely  to  cause  your  demise,  because  you 
are  going  to  get  a  horrid  shock,  my  good  fellow. 
Sit  down. 

"  It  is  now,  is  it  not,  over  nine  months  since 
you  came  to  me  in  London,  and  dragged  me  from 
my  ill-earned  ease  and  thrust  greatness  on  me  ?" 

*'  It  is  nine  months,  Mr.  Fenimore,  and  a 
fortnight  since  your  cousin  died." 
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"  Exactly.  Never,  surely  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  a  man's  death  had  so 
much  to  answer  for.  When  you  came  to  me 
in  London,  Plainmore,  I  was  frightened  of  you. 
You  were  so  solid,  so  capable,  so  earnest,  so 
determined.  did  not  want  to  come  here.  I 
knew  that  I  should  hate  the  place  ;  I  knew 
I  should  hate  being  a  king.  But  you  were  too 
much  for  me,  Plainmore.  You  dragged  me 
here  by  the  scruff  of  my  neck." 

"  I  only  obeyed  orders,  Mr.  Fenimore. 
Your  aunt  sent  me  to  you,  and  I  persuaded 
you  to  obey  the  call  of  duty." 

"  Now  that  is  very  nicely  put,  Mr.  Plainmore, 
very  nicely.  I  fancy  you  are  one  of  the  persons 
who  always  J  ad  it  easy  to  obey  the  orders  you 
have  yourself  inspired. 

"But,  to  continue,"  I  went  on.  "Nine 
months  ago  I  was  afraid  of  you  ;  then  I  began 
to  see  through  you  ;  I  discovered  that  you  were 
a  humbug,  my  dear  friend." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Fenimore " 

"  No,  no  ;  not  your  turn  yet.  I  have  a  lot 
to  say  before  you  can  commence.  I  tell  you,  I 
discovered  you  were  a  humbug.     You  flattered 
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;ne  ;  you  talked  silly  nonsense  about  the  uni- 
versal business  instinct  of  the  Slavingtons ;  you 
tried  to  make  me  think  I  had  the  capacity  to 
direct  a  great  business  without  experience,  with- 
out knowledge,  without  the  slightest  taste  for 
business,  and  all  the  while  you  were  hoping  to 
make  me  a  sort  of  gramophone  for  repeating 
your  words  and  a  machine  for  carrying  out 
your  will. 

"Now,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  you 
very  nearly  succeeded.  When  I  rushed  away 
to  London  with  the  idea  of  getting  very, 
very  drunk,  I  did  so  because  I  had  begun  to 
realize  that  my  individuality  was  being  crushed 
by  the  beastly  machine  which  my  grandfather 
invented  and  which  you  and  my  aunt  direct. 

"  Well,  i  found  my  soul,  and  came  back 
again.  Then  I  found  you  were  a  coward  ; 
that  when  I  stood  up  to  you  and  fought  you, 
you  ran  away.  Then  I  went  on  investigating, 
and  found  that  this  beautiful  town,  with  its 
model  cottages,  its  public  play-grounds  and  its 
absence  of  public  houses,  and  this  model  factory 
with  its  trade  union  wages,  its  pensions,  and 
the  Lord  knows  what — all    had  one  end  and 
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only  one,  and  that  was  the  amassing  of  un- 
intelligent wealth  for  myself  and  my  relations — 
wealth  that  brings  little  power  and  no  fun — and 
I  found  that  all  the  chatter  about  seeking  the 
welfare  of  our  workers  mcely  meant  making 
those  workers  as  efficient  as  possible  so  that 
each  one  would  earn  the  greatest  amount  of 
profit. 

"Now  this  model-town  sch.me — I  hope  I 
am  not  boring  you,  Mr.  Plainmore — is  really 
a  great  idea.  It's  inhuman,  but  it's  great. 
And  I  have  some  respect  for  the  man  who 
invented  it  and  who  gathered  profit  from  it. 
The  lion,  my  dear  Plainmore,  who  starts  on 
his  midnight  prowl  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour  is  rather  a  fine  beast,  but  the  jaclcal 
who  runs  at  his  heels  heading  up  the  quarry 
and  gorging  himself  on  the  gristly  bits  is  a 
contemptible  person. 

"  You  are  a  jackal,  Mr.  Plainmore,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  tell  you  that,  after  first  being  afraid 
of  you,  then  having  a  sort  of  sneaking  admira- 
tion for  you,  then  passing  to  some  slight  amuse- 
ment at  your  ant'.cs,  I  have  got  to  dislike  you 
intensely.     I  don't  like  you,   Mr.   Plainmore, 
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and,  unlike  Doctor  Fell,  the  reason  why  I  can 
very  well  tell :  you  are  an  unpleasant  person. 
T  don't  believe  you  ever  had  a  soul.  If  you 
ever  had,  you  would  have  sold  it  very,  very 
cheap." 

And  I  lit  another  cigarette. 

I  watched  to  see  the  result  of  my  intentionally 
insulting  words.  A  nice  man,  however  old, 
would  have  shied  an  ink-pot  at  my  head  ;  a 
humorous  man  would  have  asked  me  if  I  felt 
better  ;  a  good  man  would  have  commiserated 
with  me  on  my  state  of  temper. 

Plainmore  did  none  of  these  things.  He 
had  gone  first  pink  with  indignation,  then 
white  with  rage,  and  after  1  had  finished  he 
stood  for  a  few  moments  with  his  fingers 
nervously  playing  with  the  papers  on  the  desk. 

"  I  have  served  the  firm,  Mr.  Fenimore," 
he  said  at  last,  "  for  forty  years." 

"Forty  years,"  I  repeated.  "The  jackal 
must  be  tired.     It's  a  long  run." 

"  In  season  and  out  of  season,  Mr.  Fenimore, 
I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty." 

"  Duty  1  "  I  almost  shrieked,  springing  to 
my  feet.     "  For  Heaven's  sake,  let's  drop  that 
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silly  word.  You  have  played  the  spy  and  the 
eavesdropper  on  your  fellow-employees.  You 
have  striven  to  find  fine  fiit  bucks  for  the  lion, 
with  no  thought  for  the  lion,  but  in  the  hope 
that  a  few  morsels  might  be  left  for  yourself." 

"  Well,  suppose  I  have  looked  after  myself !  " 

And  for  a  moment  the  man  spoke  with  a  little 

manliness.     "  Have  not  I  earned  my  share  ? " 

"  You  have  ;  you  have  earned  it  to  the  full." 

"  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? " 

**  What  do  I  want  you  to  do  ?    What  can 

you  do  ?     Go  on  jackaling,  my  dear  Plainmore  ; 

drive  some  more  fat  bucks  into  the  family  maw, 

only  don't  forget  that  you  are  a  jackal.      Pose 

to  me,  humbug  the  work-people,  be  a  shining 

light  at  the  chapel,  but  when  you  get  alone 

remember    I    know    you    are    a   jackal,    and 

that  you    know   you   are  a  jackal,   and    that 

everybody   in    Slavingtonville — the   men   who 

raise  their  hats  to  you,  the  clerks  who  whisper 

in  load  asides  for  you  to  hear,  the  whole  crowd 

of  them  recognize  the  jackal  all  the  time.     Now 

let's  look  at  your  letters." 

When    we   had    got   through,    and    I    had 
endeavoured,  I  think  not  without  success,  once 
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more  to  play  the  calm  captain  of  industry, 
Plainmore  reverted  to  our  conversation. 

"  I  thi..lc  on  the  whole,  sir,  that  I  had  better 
resign." 

"  Heaven  forbid,  my  dear  Plainmore.  Why 
should  you  ? " 

"  I  don't  see,  sir,  how  you  could  care  to  keep 
me  in  your  employ  after  what  you  have  said 
to  me." 

"  Why  not .?  How  many  Slavingtons  have 
you  worked  for,  Plainmore  ? " 

"You  are  the  fifth  head  of  the  firm,  sir, 
since  I  came  here." 

"  Five  kings  have  you  served,  oh  Plainmore 
— my  grandfather,  my  two  uncles,  my  cousin 
and  now  myself.  Each  of  the  kings  knew  you 
were  a  jackal,  because  the  lion  never  thinks  the 
jackal  is  a  lion.  But  four  of  the  kings  kept 
their  knowledge  to  themselves.  The  fifth  king, 
being  a  garrulous  person  and  having  some  care 
for  your  soul's  welfare,  has  found  a  looking- 
glass  and  held  it  before  the  jackal  to  see,  and 
the  jackal  is  angry.  You  go  and  think  it  over, 
Plainmore.  I  would  not  resign,  if  I  were  you. 
You   are   getting    a  thousand    a  fyear.     Every 
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year  your  savings  grow  a  little  ;  every  year  you 
get  a  few  more  nice  scraps,  a  few  more  juicy 
bones.  Besides,  after  all,  there  must  be  some 
jackals  in  the  world,  or  what  would  the  lions 

do." 

He  went  out  of  the  room  and  I  wondered. 
I  wondered  how  he  felt.  It  was  brutal,  I 
suppose,  and  in  some  ways  indefensible,  for  the 
man  was  old,  but  he  was  such  a  colossal  humbug 
and,  after  all,   the  just   wages   of  flattery   are 

abuse. 

I  had  no  intention  of  neglecting  my  business 
as  a  ruler,  and  it  was  some  hours  before  I  had 
leisure  to  consider  to  whom  next  I  should  turn 
my  attention,  and  who  should  be  the  next  to 
benefit  by  entering  my  palace  of  truth. 

Before  I  had  made  up  my  mind  I  had  a 
surprise  visit.  For  the  first  time  since  I  had 
come  to  Slavingtonville,  my  aunt  sailed  into 
my  room  absolutely  smelling  of  crepe.  It  has 
always  been  a  little  surprising  to  me  why  m 
Western  Europe  grief  should  be  indicated  by 
the  most  evil-smelling  of  all  materials. 

Ida  Frotish  was  in  the  room  when  my  aunt 
came  in  and  her  first  words  were  addressed  to  her. 
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"  Leave  the  room,  please." 
I  stood  up  in  a  little  surprise. 
"  You  want  to  see  me,  my  dear  aunt  ?  " 
"You  don't  imagine  I'm  makir^^  an  after- 
noon call,  do  you,  Fenimore  .? " 

"Well,  one  never   knows.     And  you  want 
to  speak  to  me  alone  .?" 
"  Quite  alone." 

"  Do  you  mind.  Miss  Frotish  ?  "     I  got  up 
and  opened  the  door  for  her. 

"You    have    strange    manners    with    your 
typist,  Fenimore." 
"  Have  I  .?  " 

"  Business  men  don't,  I  believe,  usually  open 
doors  for  young  women  in  their  employ." 

"  Ill-conditioned  chaps  they  must  be,  mustn't 
they  ?  But  sit  down,  my  dear  aunt,  and  let  us 
have  a  cosy  little  chat." 

"  I  am  not  given  lo  cosy  little  chats,  Feni- 
more." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  anything  less  cosy  than 
my  aunt  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Plainmore." 
"  He  is  well,  I  trust." 

"  I  must  ask  you  not  to  be  trivial,  Fenimore." 
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"  My  dear  aunt,  my  inquiry  was  quite  sincere. 
I  was  afraid  I  might  have  given  him  a  shock 
and  his  health  might  have  suffered." 

<*  Mr.  Plainmore  tells  me,  Fenimore,  that 
you  have  grossly  insulted  him.  He  tells  me 
that  you  told  him  categorically  that  you  very 
much  disliked  him  and  that  you  compared  him 

to  a  jackal." 

«  I  did  not  compare  him  to  a  jackal,  my  dear 
aunt ;    I   said  he  was  a  jackal.      Don't  you 
kaow  every  one  of  us  has  got  our  counterpart 
in  the  animal  world.     Some  of  us  are  faithful 
dogs,  licking  the  hand  that  thrashes  us  ;  others 
are  mysterious  cats,  persistent  in  walking  by  our- 
selves.    Others  again  are  snakes,  others  lions, 
others   magpies,  others  larks  soaring  into  the 
skies,  others  again  worms  grubbing  in  the  earth." 
«  And  what  are  you,  my  dear  Fenimore  ? " 
(t  i_lj  my  dear  aunt,  I  am  a  monkey.    I  am 
one  of  the  bandar-log,  filled  with  good  mtentions 
that  fritter  away  in  a  night  and  ambitions  that 
1  forget  five  minutes  after  I  have  experienced 

them," 

«  Rather  undesirable  qualities,  it  seems  to  me, 

in  the  head  of  a  great  business." 
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"Eminently  undesirable,  my  dear  aunt. 
The  crowned  monkey  is  a  monkey  still,  eh  ? " 

"I  had  thought, Feniraore,  that  you  intended, 
when  your  cousin's  untimely  death  forced 
responsibility  upon  you,  to  put  away  childish 
things  and  to  behave  yourself  like  a  man." 

"My  dear  aunt,  a  wise  man  never  puts 
away  childish  things." 

"  I  think  St.  Paul,  who  said  those  words,  my 
dear  Fenimore,  might  be  considered  a  wise 
man." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  aunt,  but  Peter  Pan  was  so 
much  wiser." 

"  I  have  not  come  here  to  bandy  words  with 
you." 

"I  don't  really  know  what  you  mean  by 
bandying  words,  but  I  am  quite  sure  you  have 
not  come  here  to  do  it,  whatever  it  is." 

"  1  uis  room  in  which  we  are  sitting,  Feni- 
more, has  sacred  associations.  Mere  my 
husband's  father,  my  husband,  his  brother,  and 
my  son  sat,  earnestly  and  laboriously  carrying 
on  the  great  firm." 

"And  amassing  a  not  inconsiderable  number 
of  shekels." 
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«  1  can  see  them  in  my   mind's  eye  now, 
every  one  of  them,  in  the  cha»r  in  which  you  arc 

sitting." 

It  was  an  uncomfortable  sort  of  statement, 

and  it  made  me  fidget. 

«  There  were  no  roses  in  their  day,  aunt. 

"There  were  no  roses  in  their  day,  Feni- 
more.  They  had  something  better  to  do  than 
to  bother  about  roses." 

"What   curious    fellows    they    must    have 

been." 

«  But  let  me  get  on  to  what  I  want  to  say. 
You  have  very  grossly  insulted  the  most 
important  and  the  most  faithful  of  our  servants. 
Although  you  are  nominally  the  head  of  this 
business,  I,  as  you  know,  have  certain  powers, 
and  1  insist,  Fenimore— I  insist  that  you 
apologize  to  Mr.  Plainmore  in  my  presence." 

The   situation  was  delicious;    1  never  had 
imagined  that  I  should  enjoy  myself  so  much. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  my  dear 
aunt  ?     I  am  to  send  for  Mr.  Plainmore  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  And  I  am  to  say  to  him  :    Mr.  Plainmore, 
this   morning   1   called  you   a  jackal.     I  was 
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wrong.     You  are  not  a  jackal,  Mr.  Plainmore  ; 
you  are — what  the  deuce  is  he  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  what  he  is,  Fenimore — 
an  honest  and  faithful  servant." 

"Yes,  but  so  is  the  jackal.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  say  :  you  are  not  a  jackal,  you  are  an 
honest  and  faithful  servant,  because  Plainmore, 
who  I  am  sure  has  a  certain  knowledge  of 
Natural  History,  would  know  I  was  only 
repeating  the  insult  in  other  words." 

My  aunt  was  getting  furious.  Her  steely 
eyes  glistened  at  me,  and  if  one  blow  of  her 
umbrella  would  have  removed  me  from  the 
earth  I  should  have  got  it  there  and  then. 

"You  don't  seem  to  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  Fenimore.  You  are  entirely 
incapable  of  carrying  on  this  business  yourself." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  you  know." 

"Well,  I  am  sure  of  it.  Mr.  Plainmore 
talks  of  resigning.  It  would  be  nothing  less 
than  a  calamity  if  we  lost  our  General  Manager 
with  a  perfectly  incompetent  person  like  your- 
self at  the  head  of  the  firm.  You  have  no 
right  to  destroy,  or  even  to  imperil,  what  your 
predecessors  have  built  up.    You  might  possibly 
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remember,  even  if  you  are  indifferent  to  your 
own  income,  that  mine  and  my  daughter's 
income  both  come  from  the  firm." 

My  aunt  talked  with  the  same  feeV  ;g  as 
if  she  had  been  threatened  with  the  loss  of  an 
Old  Age  Pension.  As  I  knew  she  was  worth 
many,  many  thousands  outside  Slavingtonville, 
1  remained  unmoved. 

"I  see  your  position  quite  well;  now  you 
must  listen  to  mine.     You  told  me  last  time 
we   met,  very  candidly,  exactly  the   meaning 
behind  all  the  assumed  philanthropy  of  this 
exceedingly  acute  commercial  enterprise.     Now 
making  money  doesn't  happen  to  amuse  me,  but 
I  can  quite  see  that  to  others  it  may  be  an 
exciting  enough  pursuit,  and  that  even  I  might 
find  it  tolerable  if  it  were  honest  and  straight- 
forward.    But  the  humbug  of  this  place  I    The 
humbug  of  the  masters  pretending  to  care  so 
much  for  the  workers  and  the  humbug  of  the 
workers  pretending  to  care  so  much  for  their 
masters  is  appalling.     I   have  bottled  up  my 
feelings  for  months.     I  have  held  my  tongue. 
If  I  have  shouted,  I  have  shouted  in  the  privacy 
of  my  own  chamber.     Whether  you  like  it,  or 
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whether  you  don't,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the 
truth." 

"  Certainly,  Fenimore,  tell  the  truth."  My 
aunt  was  getting  a  little  nervous  by  this 
time.  "  It  is  part  of  our  duty  as  Christians  to 
tell  the  truth,  but  I  can  find  no  command  that 
we  are  to  tell  the  truth  to  everybody,  whether 
they  want  to  hear  it  or  not." 

"Bless  your  heart,  I  don't  want  to  do  them 
good  1  I  want  to  do  myself  good.  To 
be  vulgar  but  expressive,  I  must  shout  or 
bust." 

"You  will  ruin  the  business." 

« I'll  risk  that." 

"You'll  ruin  me." 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear  aunt,  you  can  live  on 
your  savings  quite  comfortably." 

"  You  will  make  it  impossible  for  yourself 
anyhow  to  remain  where  you  are." 

"  That's  very  likely.  I  feel  that  the  hour 
is  approaching  when  I  shall  lay  down  the 
sceptre  and  the  orb,  take  off  my  ill-fitting 
crown  and  jump  down  from  the  throne.  But 
before  then,  I  have  a  speech  to  make,  a  speech 
from    the   steps   of  the   throne,    and   on    tliis 
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occasion  the  words  shall  be  his  Majesty's  own 
words,  and  not  the  words  of  his  Ministers." 

"  If  you  persist  in  your  imprudence,  I  can- 
not stop  you." 

"That  is  a  horrid  truth,  my  dear  aunt.  Nothing 
short  of  assassination  will  stop  mc.  You  know 
it  has  often  happened  that  the  supporters  who 
have  put  a  puppet  king  upon  a  throne  have 
found  that  the  strings  are  broken  and  that  the 
puppet  no  longer  dances  to  their  will.  Read 
the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  some  time 
in  your  leisure  and  you  will  find  I  am 
correct." 

"I  should  never  dream  of  reading  anything 

of  the  sort." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Then  you  must  take 
the  facts  from  me." 

"May  I  ask  exactly  what  you  propose 
doing  ? " 

"You  may  ask,  my  dear  aunt.  And  the 
answer  will  be  found  printed  in  large  black 
letters  on  the  hoardings  of  Slavingtonville 
to-morrow  morning.  Shall  I  ring  for  your 
carriage  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  with  all  the  concentrated 
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fury  of  a  really  good  woman  and  stalked  out 
of  the  room. 

Before  my  aunt's  arrival  I  had  concocted  a 
poster  which  Miss  Frotish  had  at  my  instruc- 
tions sent  to  our  local  printer.  It  ran  some- 
thing like  this — 

"SLAVINGTON   &   SONS,  LIMITED. 

"  Mr.  Fenimore  Siavington  requests  that 
every  employee  of  the  firm — man  and  woman 
— in  every  department,  except  those  who 
remain  on  duty  after  the  works  are  closed, 
shall  be  in  the  hall  of  the  Institute  at  six  o'clock 
to-day  (Wednesday),  when  Mr.  Fenimore 
Siavington  has  an  important  announcement  to 
make. 

"  Any  one  who  is  unable  to  be  present  should 
send  the  reason  to  Mr.  Siavington  per:cnally. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  absentees." 

When  my  aunt  had  gone  Ida  came  back  into 
the  room. 

♦'  What  are  you  going  to  say  to  them  ?  "  she 
said. 

"Is  my  friend  really  interested." 
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"  Your  friend  must  always  be  interested." 

"I'm  going  to  say  to  them  pretty  much 
what  I  have  already  said  to  Plainmore.  I  am 
going  to  tell  them  the  truth." 

«  What  good  will  that  do  ? " 

"  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  it  will  do  :  they  will 
never  be  able  again  to  enjoy  being  humbugs. 
Of  course  they  will  continue  to  be  humbugs, 
but  they  will  always  be  apologizing  to  them- 
selves. Perhaps  the  last  state  is  better  than 
the  first,  more  uncomfortable,  but  still  probably 
more  healthy." 

So  the  king  digged  a  hole  under  his  throne, 
and  in  it  he  placed  strange  instruments  of 
destruction,  laughing  awhile  to  himself,  for  he 
knew  that  when  fire  was  applied  to  those 
engines  of  destruction  there  would  be  a  great 
noise  and  a  great  commotion,  that  his  throne 
would  topple  down,  and  that  he  would  no  more 
be  a  king  ;  but  for  that  he  cared  little,  thinking 
that  the  noise  and  the  commotion  might  haply 
wake  some  of  those  his  courtiers  and  his  sub- 
jects, who  had  been  lulled  into  a  sleep  of  self- 
satisfaction  that  closely  reseml)led  death. 
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IT  is  always  fun  to  surprise  and  startle 
people.  Little  children  realize  this  when 
they  jump  from  behind  doors.  The  boy 
who  has  no  reputation  for  industry,  but  yet 
gains  a  prize,  has  most  of  his  pleasure  in  the 
surprise  of  his  parents.  To  throw  a  bomb  into 
a  camp  of  sleeping  enemies  must  carry  with  it 
almost  sufficient  amusement  to  counterbalance 
the  inhumanity. 

My  announcement  shook  Slavingtonville  to 
its  foundations.  I  arranged  that  the  posters 
should  all  be  displayed  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  so  that  they  could  be  read  by  the 
people  before  they  commenced  their  work,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  over  the  benches,  by  the 
side  of  the  engines,  and  during  the  dinner- 
hour  nothing  else  was  discussed  but  the  por- 
tentous announcement  that  the  King  was  to 
make  a  speech.     With  the   exception    of  my 
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aunt  and  Plainmore,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
any  of  my  subjects  had  the  very  least  idea  what 
I  intended  to  say,  and  they  were  divided  into 
opinion  as  to  whether  I  was  about  to  propose 
a  profit-sharing  enterprise  or  to  announce  the 
transference  of  the  factory  to  Argentina,  on 
the  principle  the  nearer  the  meat  the  larger 
the  profits. 

Plainmore,  when  I  saw  him  in  the  morning, 
was  still  indignant  and  rebellious,  and  as  very 
nearly  rude  as  he  had  the  courage  and  the 
manliness  to  be.  I  went  through  the  details 
of  the  day  with  him,  without  any  reference  to 
the  scene  of  the  day  before,  or  the  event  of  the 
coming  evening.  As  we  finished  I  said  to  him 
casually — 

"You  have  read  the  posters,  I  suppose, 
Plainmore  ? " 

"  Everybody  has  read  them,  sir." 

"You  will,  of  course,  be  at  the  institute 
yourself  ? " 

"  If  that  is  your  wish,  sir." 

"  My  wish  is  very  clearly  expressed,  is  it 
not  ? " 

"  If  I  thought  it  was  any  use  asking  you  a 
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favour,  Mr.  Fenimore,  I  would  beg  to  be 
excused." 

"  On  this  occasion,  Plainmore,"  I  said 
severely,  "there  can  be  no  excuses." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

"  Besides,  when  the  King  speaks,  his  chief 
ministers  should  surely  be  by  his  side  ?  When 
the  lion  goes  out  to  fight  what  may  be  his  last 
fight  the  jackal  is  never  far  away.  I  shall  ask 
nothing  but  your  presence,  Plainmore,  for  the 
lion  fights  ^.one.  But,  may  be,  when  the  lion 
is  tottering,  the  jackal  may  reign  in  his  place." 

I  was  curiously  elated  and  excited  that  day. 
When  a  man  has  been  nothing  for  many  years, 
it  is  splendid  to  be  something,  and  probably  no 
experience  open  to  humanity  is  more  thrilling 
than  to  stand  with  one's  back  against  the  wall, 
vehemently,  viciously  prodding  away  at  a  mighty 
multitude.  The  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope  neither 
wants  pity  nor  admiration,  for  the  fine  hopeless- 
ness of  the  fight  brings  its  own  magnificent  re- 
ward. Still,  I  wanted  some  one  to  help  me 
buckle  on  my  armour,  and  I  turned  to  Ida. 
She  gauged,  accurately  enough,  the  idea  in  my 
mind,  yet  she  gave  me  the  comfort  and  stimulant 
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of  explanation,  understanding  woman  that  she 

was. 

«  Why  are  you  doing  this,  Mr.  Fenimore," 
she  asked  abruptly,  "  and  what  are  you  going 
to  say  ?  You  won't  misunderstand  me,  will 
you,  but  is  this  all  a  joke,  or  what  is  it  ? " 

«  A  joke  ?  Oh  yes.  All  life  is  a  joke.  But 
this  time  the  joke  has  a  very  clear  purpose. 
One  thing  above  all  things  is  necessary  for  a 
man's  sdvation,  and  that  is  that  he  shall 
thoroughly  and  accurately,  or  as  thoroughly 
and  as  accurately  as  may  be,  understand  himself. 
That  is  why  the  Catholic  Church  has  instituted 
confession,  and  that  is  why  the  Wesleyans  insist 
on  public  testimony.  These  practices  force  a 
man  to  add  himself  up,  as  it  were,  to  look  at 
himself  squarely  and  fairly  in  the  face,  to  take 
the  chest  measurements  of  his  soul.  Perhaps 
it  has  happened,  Ida,  rarely  to  any  man  really 
to  be  born  after  he  has  been  living  for  thirty 
years,  but  that  is  exactly  what  has  occurred  to 
me,  and,  after  a  year's  life,  I  must  make  up  my 
accounts." 

« It  is  of  yourself,  then,  Mr.  Fenimore,  that 
you  are  thinking,  and  not  of  your  people  ? " 
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"Of  myself,  all  the  time.  Has  it  never 
occurred  to  you  that  man  rarely  thinks  of 
any  one  but  himself  ?  After  all,  he  sees  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  through  himself.  Their  joys 
and  their  sorrows  only  exist  for  him  as  far  as 
they  touch  his  own  personality.  Altruism  at 
its  best  is  only  a  well-developed  selfishness." 

I  waited  for  half  an  hour  after  the  works  had 
closed,  and  then  I  walked  slowly  down  to  the 
institute.  The  hall  was  a  very  large  one,  as 
large  as  the  People's  Palace  Hall  in  the  Mile 
End  Road,  and  was  jammed  and  packed  with 
the  men  and  women  to  whom,  week  after  week, 
wages  were  paid  by  my  cashiers.  Without  the 
help  of  ushers  or  stewards,  so  admirable  was 
the  Slavingtonville  discipline,  they  had  taken 
their  places  quietly  in  their  order  of  precedence  ; 
the  few  ten  pound  and  eight  pound  a  week  men 
in  the  front  row,  and  the  fifteen  shillings  a 
week  boys,  and  the  pound  a  week  women  and 
girls  at  the  back.  There  was  no  pushing,  no 
commotion,  hardly  a  sound,  and  the  little  buzz 
of  whispered  conversation  fell  to  a  dead  silence 
when  I  walked  on  to  the  platform  and  took  my 
place  alone. 
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I  am  constitutionally  averse  to  formality  and 
ceremony,  and  I  had  no  intention  of  attempting 
flights  of  oratory  ;  so  I  selected  the  most  com- 
fortable chair  I  could  find,  pulled  it  down  to  the 
front,  and  sat  down. 

"  I  have  asked  you  to  come  here,"  I  began, 
'*  that  we  may  have  a  little  conversation  together 
— conversation  which,  I  promise  you,  on  my  side 
shall  be  absolutely  sincere." 

I  saw  Plainmore  fidget,  for  he  had  had  some 
experience  of  my  sincerity  I 

"  As  you  know,"  I  went  on,  "  until  my  cousin 
died,  I  had  had  no  direct  relations  with  Slaving- 
ton  and  Company,  beyond  receiving  from  them 
a  certain  income  every  year.  This  income  was 
not  paid  to  me  for  any  services  rendered,  nor 
in  reward  for  any  merit  or  virtue  of  my  own. 
It  was  paid  to  me  because  I  was  the  great 
grandson  of  my  great  grandfather,  the  original 
founder  of  this  huge  business.  Some  of  you 
are  earnest  students  of  what  is  solemnly  called 
♦Social  Science,*  and  you  may  regard  this  ac- 
ceptance of  an  income  without  any  corresponding 
duty  as  something  that  should  be  impossible  in 
a   well-organized  society.     I  don't  agree  with 
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you.     There  is  no  reason  under  Heaven,  as  far 
as   I  can  see,  why  the  great-grandson  of  an 
exceedingly  capable  person  should  not  derive 
benefit  from  his  progenitor's  capacity.     Every 
one  has  the   right   to   take  as   much   of  the 
good  things  of  the  world  as  he  can  get  and 
can  use,  as  long  as  in  taking  them  he  is  not 
obviously  and  deliberately  injuring  any  one  else. 
«  I'll   tell   you  this.     The  few   hundreds  a 
year  I  took  from  the  firm  were  being  much 
better  spent  than  the  many  thousands  taken  by 
my  industrious  and  useful  relations,  for  my  few 
hundreds  were  spent  idly  and  amiably,  while 
the  many  thousands  were  quite  wasted  on  my 
uncles  and  my  cousins,  who  had  no  intelligent 
idea  what  to  do  with  money  when  they  had  it. 
It  really  does  not  matter  much  where  money 
comes  from  if  it  is  well  used.     When  Dick 
Turpin  ministered  to  the  poor,  he  was  really 
assisting    in    the   more   equitable   division   of 
wealth. 

"But,  to  proceed.  A  year  ago,  events  com- 
pelled  me  to  come  here  and  step  into  another 
man's  shoes.  The  facts  that  the  shoes  did  not  fit 
me,  and  that  they  were  uncomfortable  and,  in 
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many  respects  absurd  for  me  to  wear,  are  beside 
the  point.     Slavington  and  Company,  Limited, 
is,  as  you  know,  a  highly  successful  business 
concern,  and  the  Slavingtons  are  a  highly  pros- 
perous and  exceedingly  wealthy  family.    The 
Socialists  would  tell  you  that  they  have  been 
made  wealthy  by  the  labour  of  you  people  in 
their  employ.    That  is  absurd.     They  have 
been  made  wealthy  by  their  own  cleverness, 
by  their  invention  of  a  wonderful    money- 
making  machine,  and  by  the  astute  running 
of  that  machine.     We  are  so  clever  that  we 
can;  afford  to  buy  your  labour  from  you  at  a 
higher  price  than  any  one  else  in  the  whole 
country,  and  yet  can  make  our  own  fortunes. 
Nonelof  you,  from  you  respectable  gentlemen  in 
the  front  row  to  you  people  at  the  back,  has  any 
material  grievance  whatever  against  us.     Far 
from  it  being  the  case  that  you  have  made  our 
fortunes,  it  is  absolutely  a  fact  that  our  clever- 
ness  has  given  you  better  food,  better  houses, 
and  better  clothes  than  almost  any  other  people 
of  the  same  training  and  the  same  capacity, 
from  John  O'Groat's  to  Land's  End." 

"  Hear,  hear  l"  said  Plainmore,  methodically, 
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with  a  look  of  relief  on  his  stolid  face,  and  the 
*  hear,  hear  I '  of  the  General  Manager  was 
followed  by  a  little  rumble  of  sycophantic 
applause. 

"Very  well,  then  ;  it  would  seem,  would  it 
not,  that  an  institution  which  gives  every  one 
concerned  more  than  they  could  get  anywhere 
else,  is  so  ideal  and  so  splendid  that  its  history 
should  be  written  on  marble  tablets  in  letters 
of  beaten  gold. 

"Yet  this  great  edifice,  this  monument  to 
the  genius  of  my  family,  fills  me,  as  I  look  at 
it,   with   horror  and   loathing.     It    fills    your 
stomachs,  it  clothes  your  bodies,  and  it  kills 
your  souls.      Let  me  try  to  explain  to  you 
what  I  mean.     A  man  to  live  must  fight,  must 
dream,  must  be  now   wise   and  now   foolish. 
The  very  essence  of  humanity,  is  the  capacity 
to  play  the  fool.     Always  to  be  wise  and  always 
to  be  good  is  just  to  be  dead.     This  is  a  model 
town,  and  he  would  be  a  highly  ingenious  man 
who  could  find  an  opportunity  to  play  the  fool 
here— and,  moreover,  if  he  did  play  the  fool 
Mr.  Plainmore  would,  as  you  all  know,  with- 
«^ut  any  trouble,  have  an  admirable  reason  for 
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that  man's  dismissal.     Now  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  something  which  is  highly  important.     The 
one   reason   why   I    and   my   aunt    and    Mr. 
Plainmore  desire  that  our  workers  shall  always 
be  quiet  and  sober  and  well  conducted,  that 
they   shall   go   to   bed   early  after  a  virtuous 
evening,  and  that  they  shall  be  removed  from 
the   possibilities    of   temptation,   is    that    the 
entirely  mechanical  work  which  most  of  you 
are  called   upon   to  do  is   done   much   better 
by   sober,  teetotal   machines   than   by   human 
beings  with  odd  half-understood  yearnings  and 
moments  of  righteous  folly. 

«  We  are  quite  right,  and  we  are  absolutely 

justified  from  our  point  of  view.     We  are  not 

justified  in  telling  you  that  we  are  able  to  give 

you  nice  hours  and  high   wages   because   we 

love  you — that  is  bunkum.     And  you  are  not 

justified  in  pretending  to  adore  us  as  model 

employers — that  is  bunkum  too.     If  you  think 

that  the  conditions  here  are  compensated  for  by 

the  many  advantages,  very  well  then,  but  don't 

pretend  to  yourselves  that  you  like  it  if  you 

don't. 

"  When  the  king  rides  through  his  capital 
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and  knows  that  every  man  who  dofFs  his  cap  to 
him  and  every  woman  who  smiles  are  merely 
doing  so  because  they  are  afraid  of  the  king's 
wrath,  the  king's  heart  at  last  becomes  sick 
within  him.  1  have  explained  to  you  exactly 
the  significance  of  the  system  here  because  I 
want,  if  I  can,  to  goad  you  into  sincerity. 
Surely  there  must  be  half  a  dozen  bad  men  even 
in  Slavlngtonville  ?  Surely  some  of  you  want 
relaxation  or  want  to  grumble  sometimes? 
Well,  1  promise  you  that  while  I  am  here— 
and  Heaven  alone  knows  how  long  that  may 
be — I  will  take  into  my  own  hands  the  ques- 
tions of  promotions  and  dismissals,  and  in  the 
future  promotions  and  dismissals  shall  depend 
entirely  on  what  happens  inside  the  walls  of 
Slavington  and  Company's  factories,  and  Satur- 
day nights  out  shall  be  entirely  unconsidered. 

"  We  will  try,  if  you  will  help  me,  to  run 
this  business  with  men  and  women,  and  not 
with  humbugs  and  machines.  That  is  all  I 
have  got  to  say  to  you.  I  don't  invite  dis- 
cussion, and  I  don't  propose  to  answer 
questions.  I  have  nothing  more  to  offer 
you   than   you    have  got.      Here,  as  well  as 
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everywhere  else,  there  must  be  masters  and  men, 
there  must  still  be  those  who  order  and  those 
who  obey,  but  for  the  love  of  Heaven  leave 
off  pretending  gratitude  where  gratitude  is 
absurd,  and  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
we  think  of  you  before  we  think  of  ourselves. 
If  you  look  like  men  when  1  meet  you  in  the 
street,  I  will  do  with  a  little  less  profit.  That 
will  do — now  go  home." 

I  honestly  believe  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  my 
audience  had  not  the  very  smallest  idea  of  what 
I  was  driving  at.  One  or  two  of  the  young 
men  grinned  appreciatively,  and  a  few  of  the 
women  looked  apprehensive.  I  stepped  down 
from  the  platform  and  went  up  to  the  crowd 
round  Plainmore. 

"Well,   Mr.   Plainmore,  I   have   had    my 

say. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  You  disagree  with  me  ? " 

"  If  you  ask  me,  sir,  I  can  say  that  no  good 
purpose  has  been  served.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
shall  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  near 
future." 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  want  you  to  have. 
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The  man  who  deals  with  men  is  bound  to  have 
trouble.  I  believe  you  are  opposed  to  war, 
Plainmore  ?" 

"  Emphatically,  sir.     I  have  for  years  been  a 
subscriber  to  the  Peace  Society." 

"  Quite  so.  But  if  you  should  ever  meet 
the  colonel  of  a  regiment,  ask  him  which  of 
his  men  he  would  like  to  have  beside  him 
when  he  is  in  a  hot  place,  when  courage,  cool- 
ness, and  skill  are  most  wanted  and  the  essence 
of  a  man  comes  into  being,  and  he  will  tell  you, 
Plainmore,  that  he  would  choose  the  fellows 
oftenest  in  the  guardroom,  the  hard  living, 
rebellious  hooligans  who  kick  at  discipline  and 
are  always  forced  to  be  themselves  against  their 
judgment  and  against  their  own  interests.  The 
deuce  of  it  all  is  that  in  an  organization  like 
ours  there  is  no  call  for  manhood,  and  individu- 
ality is  a  nuisance.  That  is  the  damning 
quality  of  industrialism.  Still,  if  there  is  even 
half  a  dozen  men  with  souls  among  our  people, 
those  souls  shall  not  be  stamped  out  of  them  as 
long  as  I  am  here." 

I  walked   deliberately   down    the    hall    and 
caught  Ida  just  as  she  was  leaving. 
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"  Miss  Frotish,"  I  said,  in  a  voice  that  I 
knew  would  be  overheard,  "  I  want  to  talk 
with  you.     1  will  walk  along  to  your  rooms." 

"This  is  shameful,"  she  said  to  me,  as  we 
got  out  into  the  street. 

"  Shameful  ?  Why,  Heavens  alive,  I  have 
been  urging  these  poor  miserable  creatures  to 
be  themselves,  and  am  I  not  to  dare  to  be  a 
Daniel  ?  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you — there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  I  should  not  talk 
to  you,  and  I  am  talking  to  you." 

"  And  can  you  imagine  what  will   be  sai 
about  our  talk  ? " 

"  I  can  imagine,  but  I  am  supremely  indif- 
ferent. The  fear  of  what  other  people  may  say 
is  the  foundation  of  half  the  evil  in  the  world. 
And  do  you  mind  very  much  ? " 

"  Perhaps  not  very  much,  Mr.  Fenimore." 
We    paused    for    a  while,  and    then    she 
said — 

«  What  will  be  the  result  of  this  ? " 
"  I  wonder." 

"  I  think  I  can  tell  you.  A  little  excitement, 
a  little  uneasiness,  some  suffering,  and  then  as 
you  were." 
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"  Not  quite  *  as  you  were,*  Ida.  Things  are 
never  quite  the  same  after  a  tempest." 

"  The  difference  will  be  inconsiderable,  Mr. 
Fenimore,  and  there  will  have  been  the  suffer- 
ing. You  think,  don't  you,  that  you  have 
done  rather  a  splendid  thing  to-night  ?  " 

"Well,  perhaps  not  splendid,  but  a  thing 
worth  the  doing." 

"Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  ?" 

"  That  is  why  I  am  with  you." 

"  I  think  you  have  done  a  very  silly  thing, 
and  perhaps  a  very  wrong  thing." 

"  You  too,  Brutus  ?  You,  my  friend,  agree- 
ing with  Plainmore  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do.  If  a  man  is  fond  of 
bread  and  butter,  or  has  got  used  to  bread  and 
butter,  and  can  get  plenty  of  bread  and  butter, 
what  is  the  use  of  convincing  him  that  he 
wants  raw  beef  if  he  can  never  get  raw 
beef?" 

"  But  I  have  been  acclaiming  cakes  and  ale, 
Ida." 

"  But  you  cannot  have  cakes  and  ale  here  in 
Slavingtonville." 

"  Not  while  I  am  king  ?  " 
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"Not  even  while  you  are  king,  Mr.  Feni- 
more.  The  kingdom  is  greater  than  the  king, 
the  customs  are  stronger  than  the  monarch. 
You  cannot  brush  away  yesterday  with  a  few 
phrases,  Mr.  Fenimore.     Good  night." 

So  the  king  was  all  alone. 

He  had  returned  out  of  battle  in  his  armour, 
with  his  lady's  scarf  around  his  arm,  and  he 
had  fought,  as  he  thought,  valiantly  and  well, 
but  his  enemies  had  big  shields  of  hippopo- 
tamus hide,  and  the  blows  of  his  spear  and  the 
blows  of  his  sword  barely  dinted  the  shields. 
He  had  striven  until  his  strength  had  failed 
him,  and  they  had  not  dared  to  strike  back 
again,  nor  had  they  even  cared,  for  they  were 
safe  behind  their  shields,  and  even  when  he 
smote  them  the  fiercest  they  only  smiled.  And 
he  rode  away  with  bitter  smiles  all  round 
him,  having  fought  a  fight  that  was  neither 
good  nor  bad,  but  was  merely  a  thing  for 
laughter.  And  as  he  rode  away  even  his  lady 
turned  her  eyes  away,  for  where  is  the  woman 
able  to  oiFer  comfort  to  him  who  is  only  a 
fool? 

So  the  king  came  to  his  own  place  alone,  and 
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he  laughed  bitterly  to  himself.  But  he  had 
learned  something  In  his  fight  after  all.  He 
had  learned  that  things  are  often  stronger  than 


men. 
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THE  next  morning  I  told  Plainmore  that, 
for  a  time,  I  would  leave  to  him  all 
the  details  of  the  business  except  those 
connected  with  the  staff.  I  afterwards  sent  for 
the  head  of  each  department  and  informed  them 
all  that  every  complaint  was  to  be  brought  to 
me,  and  that  a  notice  was  to  be  posted  every- 
where to  the  effect  that  any  employee,  how- 
ever humble  his  position,  might  have  a  personal 
interview  with  the  head  of  the  firm  whenever 
he  desired.  Most  of  the  foremen  accepted  the 
new  order  of  things  without  protest,  but  the 
chief  engineer  had  more  character.  He  was  a 
sturdy  little  fellow  with  some  of  the  qualities 
that  attracted  me  to  his  subordinate,  Fred 
Frotish.  In  a  factory  like  Slavingtons'  the 
really  skilled  man  is  in  a  great  minority.  The 
slaughtering  of   our    beasts,   as    I    have  said 
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before,  was  done  by  machinery,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  machine  did  practically  all  the 
expert  work.  The  human  element  played  the 
part  of  labourer  to  the  machine.  The  engineers 
stood  by  themselves,  a  class  apart,  and  though, 
thanks  to  Free  Trade,  there  were  enough  un- 
employed engineers  in  the  country  to  make 
even  these  men  accept  the  conditions  of  Slav- 
ingtonville  in  return  for  permanent  work,  they 
were  the  least  subservient  and  the  least  syco- 
phantic of  my  subjects. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Slavington,"  said  Harrop, 
the  chief  engineer,  when  I  told  him  of  my 
intentions,  "but  I  cannot  possibly  agree  to 
carry  out  your  wishes." 

It  was  quite  refreshing  to  me  to  find  some 
one  who  disagreed  with  me. 

"Why  not?"  I  asked. 

"  I  am  responsible  to  you,  sir,  for  the  run- 
ning of  the  engines  in  your  works,  and  any- 
thing that  goes  wrong —any  breakdown — means 
a  certain  loss  to  you,  and  you  naturally  come 
to  me  for  an  explanation.  The  man  under  me 
must  be  under  me,  sir.  If  they  want  to  kick 
they  must  come  to  me.     If  I  am  dissatisfied 
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with  them  they  must  go,  and  I  cannot  work 
here  under  any  other  conditions." 

"I  see  your  point  of  view,  Harrop,"  I 
replied,  "  and  I  have  ever/  confidence  in  you  ; 
but  supposing  that  I  let  you  go  on  as  you 
have  been  going  on,  will  you  pledge  me  your 
word  that  no  man  shall  be  dismissed  by  you 
for  any  other  reason  than  that  he  is  incom- 
petent ? " 

"Quite  readily,  Mr.  Slavington.  I  never 
sack  a  man  for  any  other  reason." 

"Further,  will  you  pledge  me  your  word 
that  if  any  of  your  people  have  got  a  grievance 
against  you  personally  that  you  will  come  with 
the  grouser  to  me  and  let  me  know  exactly 
what  are  the  circumstances  ? " 

"  It  is  not  business-like,  Mr.  Fenimore,  and 
it  will  lead  to  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  but  I  will 
accept  that  also." 

"  Thanks  very  much,"  I  said. 
^  My  first  caller  after  I  had  finished  the  inter- 
views with  the  members  of  my  stafiT  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Barton.  I  have,  I  think,  more  than 
once  hinted  that  I  disliked  this  gentleman  in- 
tensely.    He  was  too  well  fed,  too  "  oily."     He 
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came  into  the  room  with  a  beaming  smile,  and 
shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Slavington,"  he  said, 
"that  I  have  called  at  rather  an  unpropitious 
time,  and  that  I  am  trespassing  on  busy  hours, 
and  possibly  taking  you  away  from  affairs  of 
great  import  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,"  I  said  ;  "  what  is  the  trouble  ? " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Slavington,"  he  went  on  genially, 
"  I  feel  that  I  occupy  rather  a  peculiar  position 
in  this  charming  town,  built  by  the  energy  and 
the  self-sacrifice  of  your  family." 

I  had  to  light  a  cigarette,  for  the  man  was 
nauseating  me. 

"I  have  been  lucky,  extremely  lucky,"  he 
continued,  "  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  f 
your  relatives  for  many  years,  and  perhaps  my 
position  gives  me  the  right,  indeed,  if  I  may 
say  so,  makes  it  my  unpleasant  duty  to  utter 
just  a  word  of  warning  to  you." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  I  interrupted,  "  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  I  really  have  got  little  in- 
clination to  listen  to  your  warning,  or  even  to 
your  advice.  I  am  afraid  that  you  and  I  look 
at   everything   from   such   different  points   of 
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view,  that  we  are  hardly  ever  likely  to  be  of 
much  use  to  each  other." 

«*  Ah,  but,  my  dear  Mr.  Slavington,  there  is 
only  one  point  of  view." 

"  What  a  fearful  libel  on  humanity  I " 
"I   am   an   older  man  than  you  are,   Mr. 
Slavington,  and,  from  the  nature  of  my  calling, 
1  think  I  may  claim  a  closer  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.     You,  my  friend,  I  understand, 
are  eager   for  sincerity  and  truth.     Well,  of 
course,  we  are  all  eager  for  sincerity  and  truth." 
«*  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Barton,  that 
I  have  found  little  evidence  of  that  eagerness." 
He  ignored  my  remark  and  went  on. 
"You  have  told  your  people  that  if  they 
desire    wrongdoing  they   should   follow   their 
desires.     Surely,  surely,  surely,  Mr.  Slavington, 
that  is  terrible  counsel  ? " 

« I  have  simply  told  them  that  the  life  forced 
upon  them  here  may  be,  and  is  in  many  cases, 
an  actual  stunting  and  hateful  thing,  and  if  any 
of  them  have  sufficient  individuality  to  en- 
deavour to  be  themselves,  they  shall  not  lose 
their  pay  and  their  chances  of  promotion." 
"  But  don't  you  know  that  in  every  man's 
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heart  there  is  a  battle  waging  between  the  good 
and  the  evil,  between  self-repression  and  self- 
indulgence  ?  " 

"I  don't  want  to  be  rude  to  you,  Mr. 
Barton,  but  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
such  an  ass  as  to  believe  that  self-repression,  as 
you  call  it,  is  always  good  ?  " 

"  All  men  are  evil.  The  only  way  in  which 
any  of  us  can  attain  goodness  is  to  trample 
ourselves  under  our  feet." 

"That  is  a  very  pretty  doctrine.  Now,  as 
Balaam  came  to  curse  and  remained  to  pray,  so, 
Mr.  Barton,  you  have  come  to  preach  and 
must  now  remain  to  listen.  Let  me  tell  you 
this.  You  are  a  man  (you  won't  think  me 
rude),  uneducated  in  the  broad  sense,  unimagi- 
native, dreamless.  Have  you  ever  read  Shelley 
or  Sv'inburne,  Mr.  Barton  ? " 

"I  have  had  better  books  to  read,  Mr. 
Slavington." 

"Well,  they  must  be  jolly  good  books  then. 
Have  you  ever  listened  to  Wagner,  or  Mozart, 
or  Beethoven  ?  Have  you  ever  stood  entranced 
before  a  picture  from  the  brush  of  Velasquez, 
or  Rubens,  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or  Millet,  or 
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Whisder?    Have   you   evu  experienced   the 
ecstasy  of  wrongdoing  and   the  thrill  of  re- 
morse ?    Have  you   ever  loved  ?     Have  you 
ever  hated  ?     Have  you  ever  yearned  for  the 
stars  ?     Have  you  ever  grovelled  in  the  dirt 
of  the    gutters  ?    You    have    done    none   of 
these  things,  Mr.  Barton.     You  have  not  the 
least  idea  of  the  meaning  or  the  possibilities  of 
life.     You  have  a  creed,  a  narrow,  unbeautiful 
creed,  that  promises  you  a  blissful  eternity,  not 
for  a  beautiful  life  but  for  the  acceptance  of  n 
set  of  doctrines.     You  talk  of  trampling  self 
underfoot— what  is  it  that  you  yourself  want 
out  of  life  ?    You  like  food,  I  have  dined  at 
the  same  table  with  you,  Mr.  Barton.     You 
like  authority.     You  like  the  adulation  of  your 
fellows.     You  are  fond  of  money.     All  these 
things  you  get  in  Slavingtonville  to  the  full. 
How  dare  you  come  and  talk  about  trampling 
self  underfoot !      How   dare   you   turn   your 
eyes  away   from   the  man   who   wants  things 
different  from  the  things  that  you  want  i    How 
dare  you  brand  him  on  the  forehead  with  the 
mark  of  sin,  while  you  put  the  halo  of  the  saint 
round  your  own  head  !  " 
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"You  are  profane,  Mr.  Slavington.  You 
have  obviously  no  respect  for  great  and  holy 
things." 

"I  have  respect,  and  I  have  admiration 
for  great  and  holy  things,  Mr.  Barton,  but  I 
am  not  to  be  deluded  into  accepting  small 
and  petty  things  as  if  they  were  great  and 
holy." 

«  And  what  do  you  think  will  be  the  result, 
Mr.  Slavington,  of  disturbing  the  lives  of  the 
people  here  ? " 

"I  don't  know— and  I  don't  much  care. 
Revolutions,  explosions,  and  disturbances 
always  do  a  little  good,  however  much  inci- 
dental harm  they  may  cause." 

"  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  there  is  a  very 
striking  contrast  between  your  attitude  and  the 
attitudes  of  your  predecessors." 

"  Of  course  there  is.  My  predecessors,  as 
you  call  them,  were  men  of  great  natural  ability 
and  strength  of  character,  but  with  no  blood  in 
their  veins.  They  were  anaemic,  stunted,  ill- 
fed.  They  were  bigger  men  than  I  am— 
though  I  am  no  fool— but  they  had  been 
taught  nothing,  and  they  had  learned  nothing. 
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They  had  power  and  authority,  and  they  had 
no  idea  how  to  use  them." 

«<  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Slavington,  that  one  of 
these  days  there  will  come  to  you  a  sad 
awakening,  and  a  bitter  repentance." 

«  I  am  wide  awake  enough,  Mr.  Barton,  and 
no  man  ever  really  repented  for  being  himself. 
If  you  tell  me  that  disappointment  is  waiting 
for  me,  1  agree.  But  disappointment  cannot  be 
very  bitter  after  all,  for  I  expect  nothing." 

« It  is  a  thankless  task,  thrust  upon  mc  I 
assure  you  much  against  my  own  will,  to 
endeavour  to  make  you  realize  your  duty 
towards  this  place.  1  feel  your  hard  words 
deeply,  for  hard  words  have  so  rarely  been 
spoken  to  me.  But  there  is  another  point  to 
which  I  must  refer.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
talk  in  the  town  that  you  are  on  terms  of 
curious,  and  I  am  afraid  very  remarkable, 
friendship  with  the  young  woman  who  types 
your  letters." 

I  began  to  get  really  angry. 
"  Before  we  go  any  further,  Mr.  Barton,"  I 
said,  "  would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
how  old  you  arc  ? " 
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"Sixty-two,  Mr.  Slavington." 

"  Sixty-two  !  Nearly  the  span  of  life  appor- 
tioned  to  each  of  us  by  the  psalmist.  If 
you  were  forty-two  I  would  throw  you  out 
of  the  window.  Now  would  you  be  kind 
enough,  with  as  little  unction  as  possible,  to 
tell  me  exactly  what  you  mean  by  your  last 
remark  ?  " 

"  Ida  Frotish,  Mr.  Slavington," 

"  Is  the  lady  a  friend  of  yours  .? " 

"  I  regret  no.  She  is  by  no  means  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  chapel." 

"Then,  if  you  don't  mind,  *Miss'  Frotish." 

"As  you  will.  Miss  Frotish  is  a  young 
woman  of  considerable  physical  attractions . " 

"  So  you  have  noticed  that,  have  you  ?  I 
am  beginning  to  have  hopes  of  you." 

"  She  has,  I  understand,  read  a  great  deal  of 
that  modern  literature  which  has  litde  reverence, 
and  little  respect,  and  she  is  therefore,  in  a 
position  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger." 

"I  see.  You  regard  a  girl  with  enough 
brains  to  be  able  to  read  a  novel  by  H.  G. 
Wells  or  a  preface  by  Bernard  Shaw,  and 
understand  what  she  is  reading,  as  being  the 
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less  able  to  look  ufter  herself  and  play  her  own 
part  in  the  game  of  life  ? " 

"All  this  craving  for  new  things,  Mr. 
Slaving  ton,  is  unsettling,  decidedly  unsetding. 
It  strikes  at  the  foundations  of  faith." 

"Well  let's  get  on.  Miss  Frotish  is  a 
young  woman  of  great  attractions,  and  she  has 
read  some  books.     Very  well  then." 

"In  her  work,  Mr.  Slavington,  she  is 
brought  closely  in  contact  with  yourself,  a 
young  man " 

"  Of  thirty-one." 

"  Quite  a  young  man,  Mr.  Slavington,  with 
all  a  young  man's  natural  instincts.  Now  I 
put  it  to  you — is  not  this  a  situation  which 
ought  to  call  out  all  the  chivalry  of  your 
nature  ?  Ought  not  you  to  feel  it  your  duty  to 
protect  this  young  woman  from  risking  her  good 
name  in  the  remotest  way  ?  " 

"  You  are  an  exceedingly  tiresome  man,  Mr. 
Barton.     What  are   you  endeavouring  to  get 

at?" 

"Last  night,  I  understand,  Mr.  Slavington, 
you  walked  home  with  Miss  Frotish,  and  you 
left  her  at  her  door." 
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"I   had  to — she  did  not  ask  me  in,  and  1 
could  not  force  myself  in." 

"  Was  that  good,  sir  ? " 

"  Was  what  good  ?  To  leave  her  at  her 
door?" 

"  No,  sir  I     To  be  seen  with  her  in  public." 

"Do  you  mean  to  insinuate,  Mr.  Barton, 
that  I  ought  to  meet  her  on  the  sly  ? " 

"You  ought  not  to  meet  her  at  all,  Mr. 
Slavington.  Your  relation  is  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant." 

"  My  relation  to  her  is  not  anything  of  the 
sort,  my  relation  is  that  of  friend  to  friend." 

"  Can  a  Slavington  be  a  friend  to  a  typist }  " 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  King  Cophetua  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  I  never  did." 

"  King  Cophetua  married  a  beggar  maiden, 
and  he  was  a  real  king  and  I  am  only  a  sham 
king.  Just  wnit  a  minute  or  two,  will  you,  Mr. 
Barton?" 

I  walked  to  the  door  and  asked  Miss  Frotish 
to  come  in. 

"  Ida,"  I  said,  "  this  good  gentleman  tells 
me  that  I  have  misbehaved  badly  by  walking  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  with  you  through  this 
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interesting  and  inhuman  little  place.  I  have 
set  the  tongue  of  scandalmongers  wagging, 
and  have,  as  he  would  put  it,  imperilled  your 
good  name.  Now  I  just  want  to  tell  Mr. 
Barton  before  you,  that  I  am  very  deeply  in 
love  with  you,  and  that  to  me  you  mean  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 
And  1  would  add  that  I  should  be  quite  pleased 
for  him  to  shout  this  fact  from  the  housetops 
Oi  even  to  make  it  the  subject  of  one  of 
his  sermons." 

**But  are  you  engaged  to  this  young 
woman  ?  '* 

"  1  am  not." 

"You  will  pardon  me,  but  have  you  even 
proposed  to  her  ?  " 

«  Not  definitely." 

"  But  why  not  ?  I  admit  that  the  idea  of 
such  a  marriage  appears  to  me  most  un- 
suitable  

"  Confound  your  imperlinence,"  I  shouted. 

"But  after  what  you  have  told  me,  how 
do  you  explain  the  fact  that  you  are  not 
engaged  ? " 

"  I  will  explain  it  to  you,  Mr.  Barton,"  said 
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Ilia.  "The  reason  why  Mr.  Slavington  has 
not  asked  me  to  marry  him  is  because  he  is 
afraid  that  I  should  refuse  him  !  " 

"  Refuse  Mr.  Fenimore  Slavington  ?  " 
"  Exactly,"    I    said  ;    "  the    beggar    inaiden 
would  refuse  the  king." 

"But  you  would  not  dream  of  being  such 
a  fool .? "  said  the  minister,  to  whom  the  very 
idea  savoured  of  blasphemy. 

"  I  should  certainly  dream  of  doing  it,  and  I 
probably  should  do  it,  Mr.  Barton ; "  and  she 
went  out  of  the  room. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Barton,  let  us  to  the  next  ai  tide 
in  your  list  of  complaints." 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  Mr  Slavington, 
I  am  absolutely  bewildered." 

"  And  a  very  wholesome  state  of  mind  for 
you  to  be  in.     Good-bye  !  " 

*  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

I  began  to  interview  the  grousers  in  the 
afternoon,  and  I  found  to  my  intense  disgust 
that  instead  of  liking  them,  after  the  first 
two  or  three,  I  hated  them  intensely.  The 
grievances  never  touched  the  great  things. 
1  iiey  were  most  of  them  little  mean  delusions 
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and  little  mean  jealousies.  The  first  man  I 
saw  was  one  of  the  packers,  a  lean,  saturnine 
person  with  high  cheekbones  and  sleek  hair. 
I  told  Miss  Frotish  to  let  them  in  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  They  were  to  write 
their  names  on  a  small  form,  mentioning  the 
department  to  which  they  belonged,  and  with 
this  piece  of  paper  in  my  hand  I  had  my  first 

interview. 

"  Your  name  is  Tomson  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  you  are  a  packer  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  you  get  twenty-five  shillings  a  week  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  you  have  got  a  cottage  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  pay  five  shillings  a   week   for  your 

cottage  ? " 
"  Yes,  sir." 
"  How  long   have  you   been   in   the   firm's 

employ  ? " 

"  Ten  years,  sir." 
"  Married  ? " 
"  Yes,  sir." 
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**  Go  to  chapel  or  church  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  am  a  member  of  Mr.  Barton's 
chapel.     I  am  a  teetotaler,  sir." 

"  Well,  what  is  your  trc'uble  ? " 

"  Well,  sir,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  have  been 
in  the  firm's  employ  for  ten  years.  Six  weeks 
ago,  sir,  the  overseer  in  my  room,  Mr.  Hardy 
was  his  name,  sir,  died." 

"  I  remember." 

"  Well,  I  had  hopes,  and  my  wife  also  had 
hopes,  sir,  that  I  would  get  the  vacant  post. 
There  have  been  no  complaints  about  me,  sir. 
I  have  always  done  my  duty." 

"Another  man  who  has  always  done  his 
duty!" 

"  And  I  thought  I  should  have  got  some 
reward " 

"  Surely  you,  a  chapel-goer,  don't  expect  any 
reward  in  this  world  .' " 

"  Well,  sir,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was  passed  over 
and  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  firm  eighteen 
months  less  than  me  got  the  job." 

"  Yes.     And  the  salary  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is  another  pound  a  week." 

"  1  see,  it  is  not  that  you  wanted  to  have  the 
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opportunity  to  serve  the  firm  more  fully  and 
more  efficiently  that  you  desired  the  post.  It 
was  the  extra  pound  a  week  that  you  wanted  ?" 

«  Well,  sir,  I  am  a  married  man.  I  have  two 
children,  and  another  on  the  way " 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so.  What  is  the  other  and 
luckier  man's  name  ?  " 

«  Bettison,  sir.     He  is  a  red-haired  man." 

«  You  don't  object  to  his  being  red  haired, 
I  suppose  ?     Why  was  Bettison  promoted  and 

you  left  ? " 

«  Well,  if  you  ask  me,  sir,  I  call  it  favouritism, 
and  my  wife  says  the  same." 

"Oh,  I  see,  your  wife  says  the  same,  does 

she?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

«  Does  Mrs.  Tomson  care  much  about  the 
red-haired  man's  wife  by  any  chance  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  bit  stuck-up,  I  must  say,  sir." 

"  Dear,  dear  me.  A  red-haired  man  with  a 
stuck-up  wife  !  This  is  very,  very  hard,  Tom- 
son.  Now,  let  us  see  if  we  can  arrive  at  the 
reason  for  this  promotion  of  Bettison.  Did 
you  canvass  at  all  when  you  heard  that  the  job 
was  vacant  ? " 
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"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  sir." 

"Well,  did  you  solicit  the  votes  of  your 
fellow-employees  ? " 

"  I  spoke  to  Mr,  Marsh,  the  head  of  the 
Packing  Department." 

"  You  did  not  see  Mr.  Plainmore  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Plainmore 
would  have  talked  with  me  about  it." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  would.  Did  you  have 
a  chat  with  Mr.  Barton  by  any  chance  ?  " 

"  I  did  ask  Mr.  Barton  to  do  what  he  could 
for  me,  and  he  said  he  would." 

"  And  although  you  were  backed  by  such  a 
stalwart,  the  red-haired  man  got  the  job  ?  It 
seems  very  odd  to  me.  Let's  send  for  Mr. 
Marsh." 

Marsh  came  into  the  room  and  glared  at  the 
complaining  Tomson. 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Marsh,"  I  said.    "  Our  friend 
here,  Mr.  Tomson,  appears  to  be  perturbed  in 
his   spirit    because   two    months   ago   he   wa 
refused  the  job  of  overseer  in  his  room,  although 
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promised  to  investigate  the  grievances  of  my 
people,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
explain  exactly  why  Mr.  Tomson  was  not  given 
the  object  of  his  desires." 

«  Well,  sir,"  said  Marsh,  "  I  have  no  com- 
plaints about  Tomson  ;  he  is  a  good  enough 
worker  in  his  way,  but  he  is  slow,  and  wants  a 
bit  of  looking  after,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  have  quite  the  sort  of  capacity  to  make  a 
good  overseer." 

"  And  you  found,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
red-haired  man  had  both  these  qualities  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  is  a  very  good  man,  sir,  and 
he  has  made  a  success  of  his  new  job." 

«  So  that  it  was  according  to  sheer  capacity 
that  you  chose  Bettison  ?  Otherwise  the  two 
men  are  equal  ?  " 

«  But  I  had  eighteen  months  longer  in  the 
firm,"  interposed  Tomson. 

"  And  Mr.  Tomson,"  I  went  on,  "  had  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  eighteen  months 
longer  in  the  firm. 

"Were    they,"    1    added,    "both    chapel- 

?»» 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  believe  so,"  said  Marsh. 
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"  You,  yourself,  I  take  it,  are  also  a  chapel- 
goer  ? " 

"  I  am  a  deacon." 

"  Oh,  I  see,  you  are  a  deacon.  You  did  not 
find  that  Mr.  Bettison  was  any  more  regular  in 
his  religious  devotions  than  Mr.  Tomson  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  sir.  Tomson  is  very  regular  at 
chapel." 

"  So,  despite  the  chapel,  as  it  were,  and 
despite  this  system  which  I  dislike  so  much, 
the  better  man  was  promoted  after  all  ?  " 

"  Absolutely,  sir." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Tomson,  are  you  satisfied  }  " 

"  I  cannot  say  as  I  am,  sir.  I  thought  you 
said  we  could  come  and  tell  you  when  anything 
was  wrong." 

"  Well,  you  have  come,  haven't  you  ?  And 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  done  you  much  good, 
Tomson.  Did  you  imagine  that  my  idea  was 
to  lift  the  incompetent  over  the  competent .? 
You  had  better  go  back  to  the  packing-room. 
That  will  do,  Mr.  Marsh." 

And  as  they  went  out  of  the  room  I  began 
to  wonder  how  much  evil  I  had  wrought. 
Tomson  was   perfectly  right.      He  had  done 
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himself  no  good  in  coming  to  me.  He  had 
only  embittered  still  further  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Marsh  and  the  red-haired  man.  I  began  to 
wonder  and  to  fear. 

My  first  caller  was  typical  of  the  others  that 
came.  One  woman  grumbled  because  her 
neighbour's  cottage  got  more  sun  than  hers, 
and  the  next  woman  came  to  complain  that  her 
daughter  was  bullied  by  her  forewoman. 

My  next  caller  was  a  young  man  who  was 
already  receiving  the  full  Trade  Union  rate  of 
nay  and  who  wanted  a  rise.  And  so  on  and 
so  on.  And  I  left  the  office  late  that  day,  sick 
to  death  with  the  pettiness  of  it  all.  And  still 
Ida  withheld  her  helping  hand.  She  had 
waited  till  I  was  through,  and  I  talked  with  her 
for  a  few  moments  before  1  switched  off  my 

lights.  ,, 

«  A  sad  and  a  sickening  business,  1  said. 
.« But  when  the  Cadi,"  she  replied,  « sits 
on  the  judgment  seat,  he  does  not  expect  his 
ears  to  be  tingled  with  pleasant  stories,  or  to 
meet  delightful  people,  does  he  ?  Not  one 
of  them    had   anything   genuine    to    grumble 

about  ? " 
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"There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  them, 
anyhow." 

"You  have  raised  an  epidemic  of  discon- 
tent." 

"I  have  really  not  done  anything  of  the 
sort.  The  discontent  was  there,  and  I  have 
let  it  out — and  it  is  better  out,  after  all." 

"  If  you  think  so,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 
I  wonder,  Mr.  Fenimore,  if  you  will  end  by 
discovering  that  your  uncles  and  your  cousins 
knew  these  people  far  better  than  you  can  ever 
know  them  ? " 

"  Oh  !  I  have  discovered  that  long  ago." 

"And  I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  come  to 
believe  that  Slavingtonville  is  just  the  place 
where  these  people  ought  to  live  ?  " 

"I  shall  never  believe  that  any  human 
beings  ought  to  live  in  Slavingtonville.  Don't 
go  for  a  minute.  I  told  Mr.  Barton  this 
evening,  and  everybody  knows  it  by  now,  that 
I  am  very  much  in  love  with  you.  I  don't 
know,  although  I  may  perhaps  have  some 
pretty  imagining,  but  I  don't  know  what  your 
feelings  are  for  me.  I  have  never  cared  to  ask 
you.     I  don't  know  that  I  care  to  ask  you  now. 
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But  what  I  will  ask  you  is  this:  will  you 

""TuTs' brave  of  you  to  ask  me   Mr.  Feni- 
more,  because  you  know  that  I  shall  say   No. 

"You  are  going  to  say*  No    ? 

"lam." 

«  You  won't  marry  me,  Ida  i 
« I  won't  promise  to  marry  you.'| 
«  You  may  change  your  mind  ? " 

"  I  may." 

«  And  then  I  shall  ask  you  tgaia." 
«!  want  you  to  understand,"  »he  "ent  on, 
..  that  a  woman  born  in  my  class  and  hdped  by 
character  and  circumstances  to  get  a  Uttle  away 
from  it  and  to  care  about  things  that  mean 
nothing  to  the  ordinary  working  woman,  is 
"rrified  by  her  sex.    It  was  unlikely    most 
unlikely  that  I  should  ever  meet  a  man  belong- 
ing to  a  luckier  class  than  my  own,  and  the 
thought   of  being  a  working-man  s    wife    .s 
horrible  to  me.    Hers  is  generaUy  a  weary  Ufe 
of  saving  and  hard  work,  neglect,  and  prema- 
ture   ugliness    caused  by  unwholesome    con- 
ditions and  ceaseless  anxiety.     Children  ^ore 

are  hers  without  the  means  of  educating  them 
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or,    often,   of   properly   feeding   and   clothing 
them.     She  has  no  time  to  think  or  to  read, 
and  she  is  sure  to  suffer  a  gradual  deterioration 
of  mind  and  character.     That  is  why  marriage 
seemed  too  hard  for  me,  and  being,  as  I  suppose 
I  am,  a  fairly  clear-sighted  person,  any  other 
relation  with  man  than  marriage  offers  still  less 
attraction.     The  woman  has  to  pay,  and  has  to 
pay  far  too  dearly.     So  it  has  happened  that  I 
and   hundreds   of  others  have  tried   to   force 
ourselves  to   suppress   sex   instincts.     I   have 
repeated  over  and  over  again  to  myself  when- 
ever those  instincts  have  become  uppermost : 
*  Think  what  you  have  to  pay,  think  what  you 
have  to  pay.' " 

"But  surely,"  I  urged,  "new  circumstances 
have  arisen  now,  and  you  need  have  no  more 
fear." 

"Circumstances  are  different,  yes.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  quite  candidly,"  she  went  on. 
"  When  I  first  knew  you,  you  were  of  course 
something  new  and  fresh  to  me.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,"  and  she  smiled  one  of  her  open  smiles,  "  I 
expect  you  would  be  new  and  fresh  to  any  one 
—for  there  cannot  be  many  people  in  the  world 
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like  you  !     Your  cousin  had  never  looked  on 
me  as  a  human  being  at  all.     I  was  just  his 
typist,  and  it  was  a  little  fascinating  to   find 
myself  on  the  good  terms  I  was  with  you. 
Then  I  began  to  notice  that  you  liked  me  very 
much,  and-well,  I  promised  to  be  candid-I 
liked  you  too.     You  were  so  original  and  so 
amusing,  so  much  yourself.    Then  I  found  that 
you  liked  n.i  weU  enough  to  be  as  clay  in  my 
hands.     I  could  do  with  you  pretty  much  as  I 
wished,   and   that  fascinated  me.     But   I   am 
beginning  to  think  that  if  I  were  to  marry  you 
simply  to  be  taken  away  from  the  necessity  of 
typewriting   I   should  be   horribly   untrue   to 
myself.     I  must  be  quite  certain  that  you  mean 
enough  for  me  to  give  up  not  only  work  but 
everything  else-theories  and  repressions  which 
have  coloured  my  whole  life." 

«  And  you  are  not  quite  sure,  Ida  ? 

«  No,  Mr.  Fenimore,  I  am  not  quite  sure— 

yet." 

"We  may  talk  about  it  again,  may  we 
not  ?  Surely  anything  so  important  as  getting 
married  should  be  discussed  again  and  again, 
and  we  will  leave  it  at  that  ?  " 
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THREE  weeks  or  a  month  passed  before 
I  was  able  to  estimate  the  results  of  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  these  results  were  not  pleasing 
to  my  self-love.     The  size  of  the  congregations 
at  the  local  chapels  somewhat  declined,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Slavingtonville 
knots  of  idlers  hung  about  the  central  square 
on   Sunday  afternoons,  with    the    consequent 
result    of   sundry    horse-play    and    a   certain 
amount  of  rudeness.     By  the  purest  accident 
I  myself  caught  a  couple  of  young  hooligans 
annoying  Ida,  and   I    banged  their  heads  to- 
gether with   sufficient   force   and  considerable 
enthusiasm. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  trains  to  Reading 
were  crowded,  and  the  last  train  at  night  and 
sometimes  the  two  trains  on  Sunday  brought 
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back  men  distinctly  and  obviously  the  worse 
for  drink.  My  aunt  took  saturnine  pleasure 
in  pointing  out  these  new  phenomena  in 
Slavingtonville. 

<«  I  must  ask  you,  Fenimore,"  she   said   to 
me  one  day,   « to  be  good  enough   to  write 
to  the  Head  Constable  and  ask  for  extra  police. 
Slavingtonville,  untU  your  advent,  had  no  use 
for  police,  but  we  shall  need  protection  every 
week-end  now.     Indeed  I  suggest  to  you,  as  it 
is  apparendy  part  of  your  system    that  men 
should  get  drunk,  to  allow  a  public  house  to  be 
built  here  to  save  your  friends  the  expense  of 
the  journey  to  Reading  ? " 

I  determined  to  go  on  my  way,  keeping  the 
whole  attention  of  myself  and  the  directors  of 
the   business   on  the  business  itself,  and  dis- 
regarding   everything    outside.      Within    the 
factory  walls  there  was  no  relaxing  of  discipline, 
and  after  the  first  few  days  I  had  few  grumblers 
to  deal  with.    It  seemed  that  the  great  majority 
of  my  people  had  no  desires  apart  from  the 
life  that  had  been  invented  for  them  by  my 
great-grandfather.     In  a  week  or  two,  however, 
when    the    evil   consequent  on   independence 
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began  to  be  apparent,  I  commenced  to  feel  a 
little  uncomfortable. 

**  There  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Fenimore,"  said 
Plainmore  to  me  one  Monday  morning,  some 
three  weeks  after  the  speech  at  the  Institute, 
"  that  I  must  bring  to  your  notice — your  per- 
sonal notice.     There  is  a  man  in  our  employ 
called  Wedderburn.     He  is   a  labourer  here, 
and  his  wages  are  a  pound  a  week.     He  has 
been  with  us  for  four  years.     His  wife  was 
born    in    Slavingtonville.     Her    family  have 
worked  for  the  firm    for    three  generations. 
She  married  in  London,  and  for  years  had  a 
very    bad    time.      Her    husband    became     a 
drunkard.     When  he  worked— and  that  was 
not  often— all    his    money  went  into   public 
houses,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  conse- 
quently  neglected.      Several    years    ago    her 
father   persuaded  your   uncle   to   employ  the 
man   here.     He  came  down   and  I  saw  him. 
He  was  apparently  repentant  and  anxious  to 
make  a  new  start  in  life,  and  he  was  engaged 
on  the  condition,  of  course,  that  he  became  a 
total  abstainer.     He  has  since  been  living  quite 
a  decent  life,  and  although  he  made  no  open 
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professions,  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  our 
pastor's  ministrations  were  not  without  result. 

"  After  your  speech  to  the  men,  Wedderburn 
announced  to  his  wife  that  he  was  not  a  slave, 
and  immediately  went  to  Reading,  spent  five 
shillings  out  of  his  one  pound  wages  in  beer, 
and  came  back  home  exceedingly  drunk.     He 
has  repeated  this  gross  misconduct  on  the  last 
two    Saturdays.      His   wife   has    had   exactly 
twelve   shillings   out  of  three    weeks'  wages. 
The  rent  is  unpaid,  debts  have  been  incurred, 
and  the  man  himself,  unused  to  strong  drink, 
is  a  physical  wreck.     I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
your  instructions,  sir,   as  to   what  to  do.     I 
need  hardly  tell  you  that  arrears  in  rent  are  not 
tolerated  here.     But  I  did  not  take  any  action 
in  the  matter  until  I  had  consulted  you." 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  The  story 
was  a  pitiful  one,  and  I  felt  deservedly  un- 
comfortable. 

«  Send  the  man  to  me,"  I  said. 

He    came  in  bluish-grey,     ath  the   temper 
and  the  liver  that  come  afto   i  debauch. 

"  I  hear  that  you  have  been  making  a  fool  of 

yourself  ? " 
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"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  was  the  surly 
reply. 

"  You  have  ben  drunk  three  times  in  three 
weeks  ?  Get  drunk  again,  come  here  another 
Monday  morning  in  this  state,  and  you  go. 
You  have  not  paid  rent  for  three  weeks.  I 
don't  want  to  be  hard  on  you.  Rent  must  be 
paid  every  Saturday  in  future,  and  the  arrears 
must  be  paid  up  at  half  a  crown  a  week.  That 
is  all  I  have  got  to  say." 

"But  it's  not  all  I've  got  to  say,  Mr. 
Slavington.  You  comes  down  'ere  and  sez  to 
us,  *  Don't  be  hypocrites,'  you  sez.  *  If  you 
don't  want  to  do  a  thing  don't  do  it.  Be  your- 
selves,* you  sez.  Well  my  wife  got  me  here. 
Took  me  to  church  and  chapel  and  away  from 
drink,  and  all  the  time  I  wanted  drink,  and  if 
there  had  been  a  public  house  in  the  town 
I  would  have  had  it  every  day.  When  you 
sez  we  could  do  everything  we  liked,  I  went  to 
Reading,  and  why  shouldn't  I  ?  A  man's  only 
got  to  live  once,  you  know,  sir  ? " 

"I  suppose  it  never  occurred  to  you  to 
think  of  your  children  ? " 

"  Can't  always  be  thinking  of  yer  kids,  can 
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you  ?  What  is  life  for  a  man  like  me  ?  Work, 
and  work,  and  work,  and  the  missus  don't  for- 
get to  remind  you  of  the  money  you  have 
wasted  in  the  past." 

"Have  you  got  one  spark  of  manhood  in 

« I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  spark  of 
manhood.  As  long  as  I  was  kept  away  from 
it,  I  was  all  right.  I  am  one  of  those  blokes 
as   has  to    be   'eld    in.    What's    the  use  of 

talking?" 

Wedderburn  was  bad  and  ugly  enough,  but 
worse  was  to  follow.  I  had  to  see  Mrs. 
Wedderburn.  I  had  to  meet  her  tears,  her 
anger  and  her  upbraiding,  and  I  felt  in  some- 
thing like  despair. 

Here  was  a  man,  so  weak,  so  careless,  that 
life  only  held  for  him  one  alternative — slavery 
or  absolute  degradation.  I  talked  to  him  again, 
and  I  became  perfectly  satisfied  that  unless 
something  was  done  forcibly  to  prevent  him, 
he  would  soon  be  a  confirmed  drunkard  again. 
And  all  the  time  that  I  was  talking,  the  question 
first  put  to  me  by  Ida  Frotish  came  into  my 
mind :    "  Arc  you  quite  sure  that  you  know 
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these  people  as  well  as  your  uncles  and 
cousins  ?  " 

I  sent  for  Plainmore. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  creature  ?  We 
cannot  let  him  drive  his  wife  and  children  into 
the  workhouse,  and  if  we  can  we  must  stop  it. 
What  are  we  to  do  ? " 

"  Neither  you  nor  I  have  the  power  to  change 
men's  hearts,  Mr.  Fenimore." 

"  Well,  for  Heaven's  sake,  man,  what  do  you 
suggest  ? " 

"  Why  not  consult  Mr.  Barton,  sir  ? " 

I  hated  doing  it,  but  I  felt  my  responsi- 
bility keenly,  and  I  put  my  pride  in  my 
pocket,  and  went  to  see  the  minister.  I  found 
him  in  a  room  of  singular  gloom,  garnished 
with  an  odd  collection  of  absurd  theological 
works. 

"  I  want  your  help,  Mr.  Barton,"  I  said. 

"I  confess  I  am  a  little  surprised  after  cur 
last  interview  that  you  consider  that  I  can  be 
of  any  assistance." 

"Now  look  here,  my  dear  friend,"  I  said, 
"don't  let's  fence.  There  is  a  man  called 
Wedderburn,  who  used  to  come  here." 
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"Alas,  Wedderburn,  poor  Wedderburn ! 
He  has  fallen  into  the  bog  of  sin  I " 

"  Well,  we  have  got  to  get  him  out  of  that 
bog  somehow  or  other." 

"My  dear  Mr.  Fenimore,  it  is  easier  to 
make  mischief  than  to  cure  it." 

"  Well,  what  can  be  done  for  him  ?  I  have 
talked  to  him  and  threatened  him,  but  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  my  words  and  my  threats 
have  had  exactly  the  same  result  as  water  on  a 
duck's  back.  You  have  known  him  since  he 
came  here  ? " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Fenimore,  he  came  to  Slaving- 
tonville  straight  from  a  convalescent  home. 
Drink  had  taken  him  to  the  hospital,  and  then 
to  the  convalescent  home,  and  thus  he  came 
here  contrite." 

"  Probably  from  his  illness  ? " 

"  Doubtless  from  the  chastening  that  he  had 
received." 

"  Just  in  the  very  mood  that  is  to  say  when 
a  man  would  be  inclined  to  start  on  a  new 
line  ? " 

"  Quite  so,  Mr.  Fenimore,  quite  so." 
"Now   he  has   been   a   teetotaler   for  four 
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years  an  '  has  never  broken  out,  and  at  the 
moment  he  is  in  too  good  physical  health  to 
make  contrition  at  all  probable." 

"  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Fenimore,  I  dare  say." 

"*When  the  devil  was  sick  the  devil  a 
monk  would  be,  when  the  devil  was  well  the 
devil  a  monk  was  he.'  That  jingle  has  a  dis- 
tinct element  of  truth  in  it.  Well,  as  we  can't 
poison  the  fellow  or  inject  typhoid  germs  into 
him,  and  as  it  would  probably  be  undesirable 
for  me  to  thrash  him,  though  I  should  dearly 
love  to,  what  is  there  that  can  be  done  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  we  can  only  hope  and  pray." 

"Well,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  am  not 
very  hopeful,  and  to  your  prayers  I  suggest  we 
should  add  some  action." 

"  I  wonder,  Mr.  Fenimore,  if  you  have  any 
idea  of  the  power  of  prayer  ?  " 

Then  an  idea  struck  me. 

"Mr.  Barton,  I  have  probably  been  unjust 
to  you,  but  I  really  believe  that  you  can  do  a 
big  thing  here,  and  I  want  you  to  do  this  big 
thing  very,  very  much.  I  want  you  to  do  it 
because  I  cannot  tolerate  the  thought  that  any 
action  of  mine  should  bring  sorrow  to  little 
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children.  I  want  you  to  do  it  because  it  is 
rather  splendid  to  find  a  man  whom  one  dis- 
likes doing  a  big  thing.  And  I  want  you  to 
do  it  for  your  own  sake,  because,  if  you  will 
excuse  the  impertinence,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
there  are  a  great  many  petty  things  that  come 
in  your  day's  ^ork,  as  in  every  other  man's." 

The  minister  looked  at  me  in  astonishment. 

"Tell    me    exactly    what    you    mean,"   he 

said. 

<'I  will,     xnis  creature,  Wedderburn,  has 
been  tied  by  the  leg,  and  now  he  is  in   his 
own  surly  way  glorying  in  his  new  freedom.    I 
have  learned  something  at  least  in  the  last  few 
weeks.     I  am  willing  to  admit  that  for  certam 
people  freedom  is  an  unmitigated  evil.     He  is 
one  of  them.     I  take  it,  his  wife  is  a  trying, 
nagging,  worrying  little  creature,  and  that  in  a 
sort  of  way  he  is  gaining  pleasure  from  annoy- 
ing her.    To  tell  him  that  he  is  ruining  him- 
self is  absurd.     He  only  has  a  pound  a  week 
to  lose  anyhow.      But  there  is  another  way. 
Tell  me,  quite  frankly,  Mr.  Barton,  do  you 

believe  in  hell  ? " 

« I  believe,  Mr.  Slavington,  in  all  I  read  in 
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this  book."    And  he  placed  his  hand  on  the 
Bible. 

"  I  take  it  that  you  hold  to  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  for  the  wicked  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Now  there  is  only  one  way  to  catch  Mr. 
Wedderburn,  and  that  is,  ^o  put  the  fear  of  hell 
into  him.  Get  him  alone.  Play  on  his  frail 
mind  with  all  the  subtlety  that  comes  from  your 
experience,  and  frighten  him.  Can  you  do 
this  ? " 

«  Perhaps  I  can  with  the  help  of  the  Spirit." 
"  Well,  do  it  man,  for  Heaven's  sake  do  it  I  " 
I  hated  myself  for  the  part  I  was  playing  in 
this  drama.  I  shuddered  at  the  very  thought 
of  juggling  with  men's  souls,  but  it  was  clear 
that  something  had  to  be  done.  With  the 
authority  of  the  employer,  I  compelled  Wedder- 
burn, in  the  middle  of  the  week—when  head- 
aching  regret  for  the  past  Saturday  was  not 
sufficiently  tempered  by  the  anticipation  of  the 
coming  Saturday— to  a  long  interview  with  the 
redoubtable  Barton  in  a  locked  room.  What 
was  said,  or  what  took  place,  what  curious 
combination    of   forces   was   brought   to   bear 
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upon  the  man  1  do  not  know— and  the  fates 
forbid  that  I  should  know— but  the  result  was 
extraordinary.  He  came  out  of  the  room  a 
pitiful  sight ;  broken  with  emotion.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  second  state  was  not,  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  worse  than  the  first,  but  it 
was  better  for  his  children,  and  that  was  all  I 

cared  about. 

Anyway,  I  had  no  more  trouble  with  him. 
But  he  had  shattered  my  belief  that  there  was 
always  some  gain  from  straight-forwardness 
and  independence,  and  every  day  I  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  I  had  been 
utterly  and  hopelessly  wrong. 

« Ida,"  I  confessed  one  afternoon,  "  I  have 
been  obliged  to  discharge  three  young  fellows, 
and  order  them  to  leave  the  town." 

"You  don't  understand  men,  Mr.  Feni- 
more,"  was  the  reply.  "You  have  lived  away 
from  the  world  all  your  life.  The  time  is  not 
yet  come  when  liberty  can  be  made  a  universal 
personal  possession,  without  risking  the  whole 
fabric  of  society." 

My  aunt,  my  dear   aunt,  was   smugly  de- 
lighted. 
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"I   have   been   collecting   some    interesting 
facts,  nephew,"  she  said  to  me,  « which   may 
perhaps  interest  you.     Last   Sunday  morning 
ten  young  men  engaged  in  our   works   were 
playing  football  on  a  field  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  during  the  hours  of  divine  service." 
"  Well,  that  is  no  aflair  of  mine,  anyway." 
«  A  letter  I  have  received  from  the  office  of 
the  Head  Constable,  from  a  friend  of  my  late 
husband,  tells  me  that  the  farmers  round  are 
complaming  of  trespassing   and   of  unseemly 
conduct  seen  on  two  or  three  occasions  between 
young  men  and  young  women,  supposed,  and  I 
imagme  properly  supposed,  to  be  our  workers  " 
"Well,  that  also  is  no  affair  of  mine." 
"  I  understand  from  Mr.  Plainmore  that  you 
have  even  found  it  necessary  to  discharge  more 
of  your  workmen  during  the  last  month  than 
we   discharged    during    the   eighteen    months 
precedmg      That  is  to  say,  your  new  doctrines 
have  robbed  quite  a  number  of  decent  women 
and  -hildren  of  their  livelihood." 
"  Yes,  that  is  horrible." 
"You  complain  that  our  system  robs  men 
of  their   independence,    but  your  system,  my 
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dear  Feiiimore,  robs  children  of  their  bread 

and  butter." 

What  could  I  say  ? 

« It .  -ems  that  I  have  made  a  mistake." 

«A    mistake,    Fenimore  ?      Yes,    a    great 
mistake,  a  grievous  mistake." 

"In  trying  to  do  good,  I  have  only  done 

evil." 

"As  all   men  will  do,  Fenimore,  who  dis- 
regard experience  and  pay  no  attention  to  admo- 

•  ,  •      >» 
nition. 

"  Well,  I  must  try  to  undo  the  evil." 
"  And  how  do  you  propose  to  do  that  ? " 
"  Well,  1  suppose,  I  shall  be  forced  back  to 
the  old  system  or  some  modification  of  it. 

« But  can  you  administer  the  old  system  ? 
Have  you  not  made  it  impossible  to  re-start 
the  wiser  plan  after  your  silly  talk  ?  Can  a 
kingdom  ever  be  ruled  aright  with  a  foolish 
king  on  the  throne  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  that  it  can.  I  am  half 
inclined  to  think  that  it  can't.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  chuck  this  job  yet.  I  am  going  to 
see  it  through  a  little  longer." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  Fenimore,  very  well." 
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"  Very  well  then,  my  dear  aunt,  very  well." 
"  It  was  a  bad  day  for  Slavingtonville  when 
we  brought  you  here." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was.  That  is  still  to 
be  proved,  and  anyway,  it  was  not  altogether  a 
bad  day  for  me  despite  my  blunders  and  my 
trouble.  We  will  find  a  way  out— be  sure  of 
that." 

"There   is   only   one  way   out,   Fenimore, 
and  that  is  for  yc  i  to  take." 

"I  may  take  :' :,  I  probably  shall  take  it,  but 
it  will  be  taken  at  my  own  time." 

So  the  king  was  checkmated.  Where  he 
had  expected  to  gather  grapes,  only  thistles 
grew ;  where  he  had  hoped  for  luscious  fruit 
there  were  only  Dead-sea  apples.  And  day  by 
day  the  king  found  his  crown  becoming 
heavier  and  heavier  upon  his  head,  and  he 
longed  to  throw  off  his  regal  garments  and  to 
cast  aside  his  royal  shoes  and,  with  a  staff  in 
his  hand,  to  go  out,  careless  and  free,  along  the 
great  high  road. 
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MYSTERY  is  the  essential  of  a  successful 
ruler.  The  common  people  must 
never  be  allowed  to  understand  the 
mind  of  the  king,  or  his  faults.  This  is  true 
everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and  my  family  had 
well  understood  the  principle. 

Comparatively  simple  as  SlavingtonviUe  was, 
and  comparatively  few  as  were  its  inhabitants, 
between  even  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  the 
employees  and  employers  there  was  a  wide 
gulf  which  no  one  had  been  allowed  to  cross. 
I  made  myself  impossible  by  destroying  the 
mystery.  I  had  talked  as  man  to  man— a  thing 
a  king  must  Lever  do.  I  had  shown  my  hand 
and  had  carried  my  heart  on  my  sleeve.  J  had 
made  a  terrific  blunder,  and  I  had  been  obliged 

to  confess  it. 

"This   Reading   business,"    I    said   to   Ida, 
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"  has  got  to  be  stopped,  and  I  am  going  to  let 
Plainmore  do  it  in  his  own  way." 

"  Of  course  you  know,"  she  said,  « that  will 
mean  more  trouble  ?  " 
"Why?" 

"  Because  the  men  who  have  tasted  freedom 
never  will  be  quite  content  again  under  the  old 
Puritanic  rule." 

"  Very  well,  then,  they  will  have  to  go." 
"  Hard  luck  on  them,  is  it  not  ?  " 
« I  am  feeling  pretty  bad  about  these  things." 
"  I  know  you  are,  Mr.  Fenimore,  and  I  am 
awfully  sorry  for  you.     1  was  certain  that  there 
was  bound  to  be  trouble   from   the   moment 
you  came  here,  and  I  know  your  trouble  is 
worse   because  you  have  brought  it  on  other 
people." 

"  1  don't  worry  about  that  so  much.  It  is 
necessary  that  some  must  die  that  others  may 
live.  If  I  could  see  the  smallest  bit  of  good 
I  would  be  content,  but  nothing  but  mischief 
has  happened.  Nothing  is  possible  now  but 
an  entire  volte  face'' 

Plainmore  could  not  repress  a  grin  of  satis- 
faction when  I  told  him  that  my  experiment 
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had  been  an  utter  failure.     He  was  so  far  a 
human  being  after  all. 

«  I  once  told  you,  Plainmore,"  I  said,  "  a 
story  of  a  lion  and  a  jackal.  Well  the  lion  has 
failed  in  his  *  kill '  not  unhappily  from  old  age 
but  because  he  is  a  poor  sort  of  a  lion,  an 
inexperienced  menagerie-bred  animal.  Now, 
the  jackal  knows  the  jungle  better,  for  he  was 
born  there.  And  the  lion  having  failed,  the 
jackal  must  see  what  he  can  do." 

But  Plainmore  would  not  speak  until  he  had 
thought  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"  Would  you  please  tell  me,  Mr.  Fenimore, 
exactly  what  you  want  me  to  understand  ?  "  he 

said. 

"Surely  it  is  obvious  that  the  liberty  I 
wanted  our  people  to  have  has  been  bad  for 
them  and  bad  for  us.  They  are  giving  us  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  they  are  causing  their 
wives  a  lot  of  worry.  It  has  got  to  be  stopped. 
We  must  go  back  again  to  where  we  were." 

« I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  can,  Mr.  Feni- 
more. We  can't  say  in  so  many  words  that 
any  man  who  goes  to  Reading  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  will  be  discharged.     We  can't  issue  a 
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printed  notice  declaring  that  any  man  who 
gets  drunk  in  his  own  time  will  lose  his  job. 
To  do  that  would  cause  columns  of  abuse  to 
appear  in  the  Tory  newspapers  and  make  trouble 
with  the  Trade  Unions.  You  see,  in  the  old 
days  we  never  said  these  things,  but  we  watched 
our  men  and  they  were  weeded  out." 

"  Well,  Plainmore,  we  must  weed  out  again." 

"  Yes,  but  we  cannot  do  it  all  at  once.  Then 
in  the  old  days,  Mr.  Fenimore,  it  was  known 
that  the  head  of  the  firm  and  the  managers  of 
the  departments  were  chapel-goers,  and  conse- 
quently the  men  would  improve  their  positions 
and  get  promotion  by  becoming  chapel-goers 
also.  Now,  sir,  you  don't  go  to  chapel,  and  our 
young  men  hang  about  on  Sunday  afternoons 
and  evenings  and  get  into  mischief  of  all 
kinds." 

"  Well,  the  only  way  out  that  occurs  to  me 
is  to  make  a  definite  announcement  that  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  staflF  must  in  future  come 
to  you  and  not  to  me." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Fenimore ;  I  assure  you 
that  my  attachment  to  the  firm  is  very  great, 
but  I  am  not  a  young  man  any  longer,  and  I 
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can't  assume  great  responsibility  at  a  moment 
of  critical  difficulty.  I  cannot  do  it,  sir.  Indeed 
I  am  quite  determined  to  resign  my  post  and  to 
retire  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient  to 

replace  me." 

"You    are    not    going   to  leave   me   now, 

Plainmore  ? " 

"  I  am  afraid  so,  sir." 

«  The  jackal  leaves  the  lion  when  he  fails  in 
his  « kill '  ?  That  is  exactly  the  way  of  the 
jackal,  Plainmore.  You  are  acting  after  your 
own  kind." 

Without  Plainmore  and  his  experience  how 
was  I  to  keep  this  great  machine  going  ?  And, 
much  as  I  hated  it,  I  could  not  see  the  work 
of  my  forefathers  tumble  to  pieces  without 
bitterness  and  regret. 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  me 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  month,"  my  manager 
went  on  with  hideous  suavity. 

"Oh,  when  you  will — to-day,  to-morrow, 
the  next  day,  as  you  like.  Let  the  jackal  go— 
the  lion  has  failed  in  his  *  kill.'  " 

"You  will  think  it  over,  won't  you,  sir,  and  let 
me  know  exactly  when  it  will  be  convenient  ?  " 
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"  All  right,  Plainmore,  I  will  let  you  know." 

But  my  troubles  were  not  over.  Harrop,  the 
capable  chief  engineer,  handed  me  a  formal 
three  months'  notice.  I  sent  for  him  and  asked 
him  why. 

"  You  have  killed  the  discipline  of  the  shops, 
Mr.  Slavington,  and  I  can't  work  without 
discipline.  There  are  lots  of  things  in  this 
place  that  I  never  cared  about — I  am  not  a 
religious  man,  and  I  never  pretended  to  be — 
but  your  family  knew  what  discipline  meant. 
And  I  won't  be  responsible  for  expensive  and 
complex  engir  like  ours  unless  there  is 
discipline." 

"  But  cannot  we  re-establish  the  discipline 
I  asked  feebly. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  you  can  or  not. 
Anyway  I  can't  wait,  I  must  leave  you  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter." 

My  two  most  capable  men  were  leaving  me 
at  the  same  time,  leaving  me,  blundering  and 
inexperienced,  to  rule  alone.  Revolt  in  the 
council  chamber — and  revolt,  too,  in  the  streets  ! 

Smelton,  the  local  secretary  of  the  Labourers' 
and  Packers'  Union,  a   staunch  friend  of  the 
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firm,  asked  to  see  me  the  day  after  my  most 
disconcerting  audience  with  Plainmore  and 
Harrop. 

Smelton  was  another  pillar  of  Mr.  Barton's 
conventicle,  and  I  had  little  doubt  that  he  was 
acting  in  collusion  with  Plainmore. 

"There  is  a  little  trouble,  Mr.  Fenimore," 
he  said,  with  that  amazing  air  of  officialism 
that  only  a  trade  union  secretary  can  assume. 
"  There  is  a  little  trouble  about  a  fellow  called 
Lee,  one  of  the  packers  who  has  got  the  sack. 
You  know,  Mr.  Slavington,  that  I  have  always 
got  on  well  with  your  people.  Yours  is  a  fair 
house,  and  trade  unionism  has  always  been 
encouraged  by  the  heads  of  the  firm,  and  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  that  I  wish  to  do  is  to 
cause  trouble.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  young  fellow  has  written  to  the  general 
secretary,  and  I  have  orders  from  London  to 
send  in  a  report  on  the  affair.  Now,  can  you 
tell  me  why  Lee  was  discharged  ? " 

"  Certainly  I  can.  Lee  is  a  rude  fellow,  who 
grossly  misbehaved  himself  in  the  central 
square  here  one  Sunday  afternoon  recently.  I 
heard  him  myself  making  insulting  remarks  to 
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a  number  of  quite  well-conducted  girls.  I  had 
him  sacked  on  Monday  morning." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Slavington,  but  you  can't  do 
that.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  against 
I.cc  a?  a  packer  ? " 

"  No,  I  know  nothing  against  him." 

"Does  he  work  for  you  on  Su;iday  after- 
noons .' " 

"  Of  course  he  does  not." 

"  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  blackguards,  but  I  have  to  look 
at  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  trade  union 
secretary.  You  admit  that  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  pretty  much  as  Lee  stated  them.  Of 
course  he  says  he  was  only  larking  about,  but 
anyway  the  Union  don't  recognize  it  as  any 
affair  of  theirs  or  yours,  and  I  have  to  tell  you 
that  unless  he  is  reinstated  within  a  fortnight, 
I  shall  have  to  call  the  whole  of  your  men  out." 

Revolt  in  the  council  chamber,  revolt  in  the 
streets,  and — what  must  the  poor  king  do  ? 

I  told  Smelton  that  I  would  think  about  it, 
and  told  him  to  come  and  see  me  in  a  day 
or  two. 

I  reached  for  my  hat  and  s  irted  to  go  and 
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tell  my  aunt  all  about  it,  to  tell  her  the  troubles 
of  a  king.  As  I  passed  through  the  ante-room 
I  turned  to  Ida. 

"The  game  is  nearly  up,  my  dear  Ida.  A 
new  suitor  will  soon  be  falling  at  your  feet  and 
asking  for  your  hand  ? " 

"  A  new  suitor,  Mr.  Fenimore  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  perhaps  the  least  desirable  suitor 
in  the  world.  A  king  without  a  kingdom — a 
monarch  without  a  throne." 

"You  have  come  to  me  again,  Fenimore," 
was  my  aunt's  fond  greeting,  "  in  the  middle  cf 
business  hours." 

"  I  have  come  to  you  in  the  middle  ot 
business  hours  with  a  sad,  sad  story.  Look 
out  of  your  window,  my  dear  aunt,  and  with 
the  eye  of  imagination  you  may  be  able  to  see 
the  people  of  Paris  marching  on  Versailles — I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  a  revolt  or  a  revolu- 
tion— but  there  is  certainly  trouble  coming. 
Plainmore  has  resigned,  Harrop  has  resigned, 
Smelton  has  threatened  a  strike,  and  there  is 
a  devil  of  a  mess  altogether." 

"  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  " 

"Ah  !     What  do  I  propose  to  do  ?     That  is 
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a  question  that  you  are  always  asking  me,  my 
dear  aunt.     That  is  the  question  I  can  never 
answer.     What   shall    I    do?     There    is   one 
thing  that  I  can  do  and  that  I  yearn  to  do.     I 
yearn    to    shake    Plainmore    warmly    by    the 
hand   and   show   him    to  the   door.     I    yearn 
to   stand   on    the    station   and   cheer   ever   so 
wildly    as    the   train    carries    away    the    most 
competent    Harrop.     1    yearn  to   present   red 
flags  to  the  strikers,  and  pay  them  their  wages 
while  they  march  up  and  down  the  streets  with 
their  bands  in  front  of  them.     I  yearn  to  stop 
the  engines,  to  bank  down  the  fires,  and  when 
every  man,  woman  and  child  has  shaken  the 
dust   of  Slavington    and    Company,   Limited, 
from    their    feet,   I  yearn   to  blow  the    whole 
cabooge  to  blazes.     If  the  king  must  perish, 
why  not  the  kingdom  too  ?     If  Fenimore  the 
First  must  go,  must  the  kingdom  of  Fenimore 
remain  ? " 

"I  sometimes  think,  Fenimore,"  said  my 
aunt,  quietly,  "  that  you  must  be  mad." 

"  Mad  !  I  am  fifty  times  madder  than  any 
hatter  ever  was.  Mad  ?  I  was  mad  to  come 
here.    I  was  mad  to  think  that  you  and  the 
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other  people  here  were  human  at  all.  Now  I 
am  going  to  be  myself  again  !  I  am  going  to 
depart !  " 

"  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  first  sign  of 
wisdom  on  your  part." 

"  Not  a  bit,  that  is  where  you  are  wrong." 

"  But  if  you  stay  here  the  whole  thing  will 
come  to  a  crash  1  " 

"  That  is  perfectly  true.  B"  ;  how  wise  that 
would  be  !  No  more  Slavington's  Peptonized 
Soups.  How  the  angels  vfoJl  rejoice  !  But 
I  am  going  back  to  the  real  world.  Don't  let 
me  make  my  sacrifice  in  vain.  If  I  go,  will 
the  great  Plainmore  stay  ?  If  I  go,  can  the 
irate  Smelton  be  appeased  ?  " 

"  If  you  go,  everything  can  be  arranged,  I 
can  promise  you  that." 

"  Ah  !  You  can  promise  me  that  ?  It  is  a 
conspiracy,  my  dear  aunt,  a  conspiracy  I  Bel- 
grade over  again  !  But  I  believe  that  I  am 
the  first  king  in  history  that  has  been  assassi- 
nated by  his  aunt  I  " 

"  And  when  are  you  going,  Fenimore  ?  " 

"  When  am  I  going  ?  To-morrow,  may  be 
— who  can  tell  ? " 
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"  And  how  are  you  going,  Fenimore  ?  " 
"  Ah  I  Shall  I  steal  away  like  a  thief  in  the 
night  ?  Or  shall  I  leave  my  kingdom  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  amid  pomp  and  splendour  ? 
I  must  think  it  out.  I  have  a  genius  for  the 
theatrical,  and  I  feel  like  making  a  public 
exit." 

"  I  trust  you  wiU  make  arrangements  to  take 
Miss  Frotish  with  you,  for  she  will  not  be 
required  here,  after  you  have  gone." 

"  You  do  not  think  that  Slavingtons,  Limited, 
will  require  her  services  any  more  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure  they  will  not." 

"  Yet  she's  a  capital  secretary." 

"  So  I  believe." 

"  I  suppose  you're  afraid  my  evil  communi- 
cations  have  corrupted  her  good  manners  ? " 

"  I  should  think  that  most  likely." 

"  So  when  the  King  goes,  the  King's  friend 
must  go  with  him  ? " 

"  I  expect  that  is  the  general  custom,  isn't 


it? 


And 


may  account  for  the  general 
larity  of  kings  as  friends.     Still,  it  seems 
hard  luck,  doesn't  it  ?     Miss  Frotish 
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had  no  hand  in  my  advent  here,  and  not  the  very 
smallest  responsibility  for  the  adventures  that 
followed  that  advent.  Why  should  she  be  the 
one  person  to  suffer  for  it  ? " 

«  I  should  feel  considerably  relieved,"  replied 
my  aunt,  severely,  "  if  I  were  quite  sure  that 
a  worldly-minded  woman  was  the  one  person 
to    suffer    through   your   coming  here,   Feni- 

more." 

"  I  understand  your  emphasis,  my  dear  aunt, 
on  the  epithet  worldiy-minded.  You  regard  it 
as  eminently  desirable  that  the  wicked  should 

suffer." 

"We  are  told  that  they  are  sure  to  suffer 
sooner  or  later,  Fenimore,  a  fact  that  I  fear 
you  will  discover  for  yourself." 

"Heavens!"  I  replied.  "What  an  easy 
world  this  must  be  for  you.  How  splendid  it 
must  be  to  be  able  to  believe  that  suffering  and 
pleasure,  joy  and  pain  are  ladled  out  with 
accurate  justice,  and  that  each  of  us  gets  what 
he  deserves.  The  deuce  of  it  all  is  that  the 
facts  prove  the  contrary." 

"The  facts  as  you  see  them,"  scornfully 
commented  my  aunt.     "The  mistake  made  by 
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such  men  as  you,  is  that  you  rely  on  your  own 
foolish  observation." 

"What  are  eyes  for,  if  we  are  not  to  see  ? 
And  is  there  not  a  particularly  scornful  refer- 
ence to  the  man  with  eyes  who  does  not  see 
and  with  an  understanding  that  does  not  under- 
stand  ? " 

"  It  is  a  waste  of  my  time  to  argue  with  you, 
Fenimore  !  "  And  my  aunt  stood  up  with  a 
clear  indication  that  my  audience  was  at  an  end. 
"You  have  come  here,  and  you  have  wrought 
mischief  among  us.  Now,  I  understand,  you 
are  going  away.  Years  ago,  when  you  were  a 
boy  and  the  choice  was  put  before  you  as  to 
whether  you  would  come  to  me  and  your 
uncle  and  be  taught  godliness  and  the  principles 
of  business,  you  elected  to  spend  your  youth 
in  idleness  and  dissipation  with  your  grand- 
father." 

"On  the  whole,  an  amusing  and  suggestive 
companion  !  " 

"  You  were  told  then,  Fenimore,"  my  aunt 
continued,  « that  you  would  never  be  left  with- 
out a  certain  income." 

"  Not  a  very  large  one,"  I  remarked. 
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"Certainly  sufficient  for  an  idle  man.  I 
entirely  agree,  that  the  man  who  will  not  work 
should  starve,  but  we  can  hardly  allow  a 
Slavington  to  starve " 

«  No,  that  would  be  rather  tragic,  wouldn't 
it  ?  A  Slavington  starving  in  a  world  ot 
Peptonized  Soup.  Besides,  it  would  hurt  a 
Slavington  to  go  without  food  much  more  than 
it  would  hurt  a  Smith  or  Brown." 

My  aunt  treated  me  with  the  scorn  that  I 

deserved. 

«  When  you  leave  here,  I  will  arrange  that 
the  old  income  shall  be  paid  to  you  in  the  old 

way. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  aunt,  that  won't  do  at  all  I 
You  see,  I  have  you  on  the  hip— I  trust  you 
do  not  consider  it  indelicate  of  me  to  refer  to 
that  part  of  the  body.  Owing  to  our  peculiar 
understanding,  you  cannot  get  rid  of  me  if  I 
don't  choose  to  go.  I  don't  propose  to  black- 
mail you  too  thoroughly.  I  suppose — though 
really  it  is  a  point  I  have  never  thought 
much  about — but  I  suppose  that  while  I  stay 
here  my  income  is  quite  ^2 5,000  a  year.  Con- 
sidering there  is  nothing  to  buy  in  Slavington- 
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ville,  I  have  derived  no  pleasure  at  all  from 
that  considerable  sum.  Now,  if  I  go,  I  must 
have  ;^8oo  a  year." 

"  Why  eight  hundred  ?  " 
"I  don't  know.  I  like  the  sound  of  it 
rather.  Eight  hundred  I  With  a  thousand  a 
year  I  might  feel  puffed  up  ;  might  assume 
the  airs  of  a  plutocrat.  With  eight  hundred 
I  should  have  a  good  time,  and  I  should  be 
removed  from  all  temptation  of  again  becoming 
a  business  man." 

"  That  would  be  a  benefit,  anyhcw  I "  said 
my  aunt. 

"I  agree  with  you.  My  mind  is  too  original 
for  commerce.  I  am  too  keen  a  reformero  I 
should  be  certain  to  make  trouble,  as  the  sparks 
are  certain  to  fly  upward." 

"You  shall  have  your  eight  hundred, 
Fenimore." 

"  Thanks  very  much.  And  in  return  I  will 
see  you  have  a  nice  piece  of  wedding-cake,  with 
an  extra  piece  of  sugar  on  the  top,  sent  you  in  a 
nice  little  car  Jboard  box  with  silver  edges  to  it." 
"You  are  going  to  marry  Ida  Frotish,  I 
suppose  .? " 
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« That's  the  idea.      She  has  ;definitely  and 
deliberately  refused  me,  but  still  I  think  I  am 
going  to  marry  her.     You  see,  no  sane  woman 
would  ever  marry  a  king,  but  a  king  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom  becomes  a  gentleman  of 
leisure.     The  secret  of  unhappy  marriages,  my 
dear  aunt,  is  that  husbands  have  to  earn  their 
living.     They  have  to  go  to  offices  and  shops 
and  silly  places  when  they  should  be  talking 
silly  nonsense  with   their  wives,  or   shopping 
with  them,  or  lying  in  the  shade  of  great  elm 
trees,  making  up  fantastic  stories  out  of  their 
heads.     How  can  a  woman  be  happy  if  when- 
ever she  wants  some  one  to  quarrel  with  or  to 
argue  with  or  to  talk  nonsense  with,  that  some 
one  is  miles  away  in  a  horrid  dingy  town  doing 
funny  sums   in    great   fat    books,  or   writing 
articles  in  newspapers,  or  ringing  a  bell  behind 
an  omnibus,  or  wasting  his  time  in  some  way 
or  the  other." 

« I  told  you  half  an  hour  ago,  Fenimore, 
that  I  was  sure  you  were  mad." 

"  And  I  told  you  half  an  hour  ago  that  I  was 
madder  than  yc  i  could  imagine." 

"You    were    quite    right,    Fenimore — you 
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are.     And   I  am   not  sure  that  it   is  not  my 
business  to  have  you  looked  after." 

"How  we  do  agree,  don't  we  I  What 
splendid  unity  there  is  in  the  family,  after  all. 
I  am  going  to  be  looked  after— that's  the 
idea." 

"One  thing  is  quite  certain.  Any  woman 
who  marries  you  will  be  as  mad  as  you  are." 

"  How  absolutely  ideal !  Crazy  Charlie  and 
crazy  Kate  I  How  like  flies  to  like.  The 
mad  Ophelia  and  the  mad  Hamlet !  Perhaps 
we  shan't  meet  again,  my  dear  aunt,  for  I 
expect  you  prefer  I  should  settle  up  things 
with  Plainmore.  Thank  you  for  a  wonderful 
year— thank  you  for  an  extraordinary  experi- 
ence.    Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  Fenimore." 
"  I  would  like  to  wish  you  well,  I  would 
like  to  call  down  on  your  head  all  oorts  of 
blessings,  but  I'm  dashed  if  I  know  what  sort 
of  blessings  you  want.  But  I  think  I  do. 
May  /our  bank  balance  increase,  may  your 
savings  accumulate,  may  more  dull  books  be 
written  for  you  to  read  in  your  dull  afternoons, 
may  your  minister  find  strength  to  increase  the 
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length  of  his  sermons,  and  may  you  finaUy  die 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity  and  have  a  really 
magnificent  funeral.     And  what  do  you  wish 

for  me  ? " 

«A  thorough  good  thrashing,  Fenimore,  is 

the  one  thing  that  would  do  you  any  good. 
And  if  you  were  twenty  years  younger,  1 
would  give  it  you  myself." 

And  we  parted. 

So  the  king  had  a  few  hours  only  left  to  sit 
in  the  dull  hard  palace,  and  his  heart  leapt 
within  him,  and  he  danced  and  whistled  and 
grimaced  after  the  manner  of  a  boy  within  a 
footstep  of  freedom.  And  he  was  gladdest 
because  the  beggar  maiden  who  was  wise  and 
far-seeing  would  not  dre.n  of  marriage  with 
a  king,  but  he  knew  that  when  he  had  sloughed 
off  the  purple  and  the  ermine  and  she  could 
see  that  he  was  a  man,  that  she  would  give  him 
all  her  heart. 
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AND   THE    KING    STEPS    DOWN    FROM    HIS   THRONE 


I  ABDICATED  on  a  Friday.  Certain 
things  should  be  done  on  certain  days. 
One  should  be  christened  on  a  Sunday, 
and  be  married,  I  think,  on  a  Monday,  because 
it  is  good  to  begin  the  week  well.  And  I 
think  one  should  be  buried  on  a  Saturday, 
because  it  is  nice  to  leave  the  world  at  a  holiday 
time  when  everybody  is  as  happy  as  they  can 
be,  and  life  is  most  desirable.  It  would  be 
horrid  indeed  to  play  the  last  scene  of  the  very 
last  act  when  the  world  was  hard  and  grey  and 
horrible,  because  then  it  would  seem  that  life 
was  undesirable,  and  if  life  is  really  undesirable 
death  is  such  a  sordid  farce. 

So  the  well-advised  king  will  always  abdicate 
on  a  Friday.  That  leaves  him  twenty-four 
hours  to  become  normal  before  the  feast  of  the 
week.     Besides,  Friday  is  pay  day, 

I  waked  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of 
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my  reign  in  an  ecstasy  of  elation.  I  had  been 
regularly  waited  on  in  my  uncomfortable  hotel 
by  an  old  snuffler  whose  real  name  was  William, 
but  whom  I  always  called  Uriah  from  his 
obvious  relationship  to  Mr.  Heep.  He  had 
never  re?  '  Dickens,  and  he  took  the  name  as 
some  distinction. 

"  Uriah,"  I  said  to  him  as  he  brought  in  my 
breakfast,  "you  and  I  must  part.  The  stern 
decree  has  gone  forth  that  I  must  no  longer 
enjoy  the  charms  of  your  society.  For  once  in 
my  life  I  begin  to  realize  what  the  poet  meant 
when  he  said  parting  was  such  sweet  sorrow." 

Uriah  William,  or  William  Uriah— the  order 
really  doesn't  matter — looked  at  me  with  a 
feeble  atu'-npt  at  uiiderstanding. 

"  You  are  going  away,  Mr.  Slavington  ? " 

"  I  am  going  on  a  journey  into  a  far  country, 
Uriah.  I  am  going  to  a  bourne  from  which 
1  trust  I  shall  never  return.  To-day  is  a  day  of 
days,  and  I  assure  you,  Uriah,  that  it  is  a  far, 
far  better  thing  that  I  am  going  to  do  to-day 
than  I  have  ever  done  before.  I  trust  those 
words  bring  to  your  mind  charming  memories 
of  Mr.  Martin  Harvey." 
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I  had  purposely  avoided  correspondence  with 
my  grandfather  during  the  time  I  had  been  at 
Slavingtonville  and  except  for  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  weekly  cheques  that  1  had  sent  to  him 
I  had  heard  little  of  his  doings  for  many  months. 
However,  it  seemed  necessary  that  he  should 
be  advised  that  my  reign  had  come  to  an  end, 
and  before  going  down  to  the  office  I  wrote  him 
a  somewhat  lengthy  epistle. 

"I  am  sending  you  this  important  communica- 
tion by  special  messenger  at  the  cost  of  many 
shillings,  mainly  to  ensure  that  you  will  read  it, 
being  impressed  by  the  importance  that  must 
have  actuated  the  ext; avagance.  And  indeed, 
my  dear  grandfather,  it  is  one  of  the  last  royal 
extravagances  in  which  I  shall  be  able  to 
indulge.  You  have  been  too  much  for  me. 
If  I  were  not  your  grandson  I  should  be  a  king 
for  life,  rich,  respected,  smug,  and  solemn.  But 
luckily  or  unluckily  for  me,  your  rampant 
Bohemianism  runs  in  my  veins.  You  have 
taught  me  to  live ;  you  have  taught  me — 
confound  you  ! — to  tell  the  truth  ;  you  have 
taught  me,  old  ruffian  that  you  are,  to  speak 
evil  of  dignitaries.     So  you  have  lost  me  a  verv 
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comfortable  job,  and  I  am  out  of  work,  with 
j(|8oo  a  year. 

"  You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  immensely  amuse." 
with  all  this,  and  you  will  give  a  charmin/ 
dinner  in  my  honour  ^nd  I  shall  pay  the  bill, 
But,  my  dear  grandfather,  bad  as  the  position 
is,  steel  yourself  to  hear  news  a  thousand  times 
worse.     I  am  going  to  be  married. 

"  Now  you  have  constantly  told  me — 
drawing  on  the  wealth  of  your  experience — that 
wives  are  intolerable  nuisances.  My  wife  will 
not  be  a  nuisance  to  me,  but  I  fear  she  may  be 
to  you.  In  other  words,  we  shall  no  longer 
be  able  to  housekeep  together,  you  and  I.  I 
feel  I  may  be  bringing  your  grey  hairs  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave  when  I  tell  you  I'm  afraid 
you  must  exist  on,  say,  four  pounds  a  week. 
This  is  mean,  isn't  it?  But  by  slightly 
curtailing  your  whisky  and  smoking  an 
inferior  brand  of  cigars,  you  may  be  able  to  do 
it.  Try  and  forgive  me,  my  dear  grandfather, 
for  this  dreadful  shock.  I  hope  you  will  be  at 
my  wedding  to  give  me  away,  and  I  am  sure  if 
there  is  any  dancing  you  will  trip  it  with  the 

best. 
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"You  are  a  wonderful  old  person,  and  I 
assure  you,  you  will  always  have  from  me  a 
full  measure  of  admiration  and  affection.  You 
have  had  a  most  excellent  time  in  this  world 
at  very  small  expense  to  yourself.  You 
planted  yourself  on  my  father,  much  to  your 
advantage,  and  I  have  no  doubt  as  you  read 
these  lines  you  will  be  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  planting  yourself  on  me  even  after  I 
have  become  a  Benedict.  But  it  won't  work, 
my  dear  grandfather.  You  see,  you  and  I  are 
too  much  alike.  You  will  always  want  the 
best  chair  and  the  parson's  nose,  and  I  shall 
want  the  best  chair  for  my  wife,  and  probably 
the  parson's  nose  for  myself. 

"  I  shall  be  married  as  soon  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  will  allow  the  ceremony,  that 
is,  I  believe,  in  three  days.  And  I  propose  to 
leave  London  at  once.  On3  of  the  first  things 
I  must  do  when  I  get  to  London  this  afternoon 
is  to  arrange  to  give  up  the  flat.  Don't 
tremble  ;  your  means  will  keep  you  from  the 
joys  of  Rowton  House. 

"  I  finish  as  I  began,  in  all  gratitude  to  you. 
The  world  regards  you,  as  you  have  often  told 
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me,  as  a  lazy,  selfish  old  gentleman  who  has 
always  been  content  to  sponge  on  other  people. 
But  I  owe  you  so  much.  But  for  you  I 
should  be  a  real  Slavington — and  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  thing  more  awful." 

I  chuckled  to  think  of  my  grandfather's 
disgust  when  he  got  my  note,  and  I  saw  him, 
in  my  mind's  eye,  carefully  appropriating  every 
cigar  he  could  put  his  hand  on  before  I  should 
arrive.  He  was  always  consistent :  the  best  of 
anything  was  always  good  enough  for  him. 

I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  my  aunt.     I  said — 

"  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  absurd  to  ask  you  to 
believe  that  I  regret  any  pain  or  discomfort  that 
I  may  have  caused  you.  Nevertheless  that  is 
true.  People  as  different  as  you  and  I  should 
never  be  brought  together.  They  must  hurt 
each  other,  or  at  least  one  must  hurt  the  other. 
It  would  not  be  true,  I  am  afraid,  to  say  that 
you  have  hurt  me.  If  I  have  hurt  you,  I  am 
sorry.  I  trust  the  business  will  flourish,  and 
that  the  beneficent  mission  of  the  consomm6 
and  mulligatawny  will  be  carried  on  for  many 
generations  to  come." 

I  almost  ran  to  the  office,  and  with  no  idea 
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of  dignity  or  the  thought  of  evil  minds,  and 
the  wagging  of  evil  tongues,  I  put  my  arm 
round  Ida's  shoulder  and  shouted  out  to 
her. 

She  turned  round,  half  laughing,  and  with  a 
pretence  of  annoyance. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"Matte*  !  The  curtain  is  just  ringing  up 
on  the  hst  act,  the  drama  is  nearly  over,  and 
the  chief  player  is  very  tired.  Besides,  when 
the  last  words  are  spoken  there  is  a  splendid 
supper  ready— all  sorts  of  things,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  all  sorts  of  luxuries,  and  laughter 
mad  and  long.  Ida,  I'm  going,  and  you're 
*  sacked,'  and  there's  news  for  you  !  " 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  that  my  aunt— who,  after  to-day 
will  personally  direct  the  making  and  the 
selling  of  the  succulent  ox-tail  and  the  sustain- 
mg  tomato— no  longer  .equires  your  services. 

Like  Prospero,  you  can  burn  your  typewriter 

he  hadn't  a  typewriter,  but  he  would  have 
burnt  it  if  he  had  had  one— and  we  will  go 
away  together,  hand  in  hand,  and  find  the  place 
where  the  primroses  grow." 
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"  Have     not     you    forgotten     that    it     is 

January  ?  " 

"January!  What  do  I  care  for  times  or 
seasons  I  I  know  places  where  primroses  grow 
all  the  year  round,  and  bluebells,  and  daffodils, 
and  violets,  and  where  frosts  and  snow  and 
cold  never  come.  Wouldn*t  you  like  to  go  to 
that  country  with  me  ? " 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  know  the  road  ? " 
«  Of  course  I  know  the  road.     It  is  a  very 
long  way,  and  yet  it  is  very  near.     It  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  clouds,  and  yet  it  is  just  round 
the  corner.     It  hides  itself  under  the  Equator, 
and  yet  as  long  as  you  go  to  it  hand-in-hand 
with  some  one  else,  one  step  takes  you.     And 
when  you  get  there,  it  is  a  wonderful,  wonderful 
place.     It  looks  very  tiny  as  you  step  over  a 
little  rivulet  that  marks  its  boundary.     It  seems 
that  in  half  an  hour  you  would  have  got  right 
through  it  to  the  other  side,  and  yet  you  can 
go  on  for  days  and  days,  months  and  months, 
years  and  years,  finding  new  banks  where  the 
wild  thyme  grows,  new  masses  of  snowdrops, 
new  shady  woods.     And  when  you  can  walk 
no  more,  and  are  old  and  tired  and  obliged  to 
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sit  down,  you  can  shut  your  eyes  and  see  that 
there  are  miles  and  miles  and  miles  more, 
chock-full  of  just  the  same  wonderful  things 
as  you  have  already  seen.  It  is  the  Delect- 
able La;  d,  the  Land  of  Pror  xse  and  of  Love, 
and  nobody  can  ever  get  into  it  who  has  grown 
up  and  ceased  to  care  for  the  things  that 
matter.  I  cannot  go  without  you,  Ida,  and 
you  cannot  go  '.without  me,  and  I  want  to  go 
so  much  because  I  am  so  tired  of  all  the  stupidity 
that  silly  people  call  reality.  Won't  you  come 
with  me } " 

She   put   her  hand   into  mine  and   looked 
straight  into  my  eyes. 

"  I'd  love  to  come  with  you,  Fenimore." 
And  I   bent  down  and   kissed  her  on  the 
lips. 

Plainmore  was  openly  exultant  when  became 
to  me.  He  was  still  deferential,  for  it  was  the 
nature  of  the  man.  The  rats  leave  the  sinking 
ship,  but  they  always  bow  to  the  captain  as 
they  pass  him.  But  the  diffidence  was  less 
emphatic.  There  was  a  sort  of  sniggering  joy 
behind  the  mask  of  humility. 

"  The  little  game  is  finished,  Plainmore,"  1 
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told  him.  "  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  and 
like  every  other  man  who  has  fought  the  good 
fight,  I  have  had  considerably  the  worst  of  it. 
I  have  played  and  I  have  lost,  probably  because 
I  do  not  understand  the  rules  and  have  tried, 
like  idle  little  boys  who  play  cricket  in  the 
parks,  to  make  rules  of  my  own." 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me  saying  so,  Mr. 
Fenimore,  perhaps  the  mistake  you  have  made 
is  regarding  life  as  a  game." 

"  But  it  is,  isn't  it  ?  How  else  can  we 
justify  our  public  schools.  But  call  it  what  you 
will__pastime  or  serious  pursuit,  tragedy  or 
comedy,  reality  or  play-acting— it  is  all  over. 
How  Slavingtons'  will  exist  without  me,  Plain- 
more,  I  daren't  try  to  imagine." 

«  We  shall  have  to  make  certain  alterations, 
I  suppose,  Mr.  Fenimore  ?'' 

"Whatever  alterations  are  necessary,  what- 
ever papers  I  must  sign,  you  and  my  aunt  will 
decide  with  the  lawyers,  and  they  must  be  sent 
to  me.  I  am  going  away  to-day." 
"  Your  departure  is  sudden." 
"  What  king,  my  dear  Plainmore,  what  king 
would  linger  in  the  throne-room  when  another 
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sits  in  his  place  ?     I  am  afraid — I  am  sorry,  for 
your  sake— I  am  afraid  that  when  I  am  gone 
the  memory  of  me  will  still  linger,  and  that  I 
shall  poison  the  joy  of  your  life.     Your  joy  is 
a  sardonic  thing,  Plainmore,  and  it  will  never 
be  quite  the  same  to  you  again.     You  remem- 
ber, don't  you — or  I  should  say,  of  course,  you 
don't    remember— Mr.    PecksnifFs    immortal 
speech  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit  after  he  had  been 
whacked  over   the   head   with   a   stick.     The 
position  is  rather  reversed.     It  is    Mr.  Peck- 
sniff now  who  is  the  listener,  but  the  sentiments 
are  the  same.     When,  my  dear  Plainmore,  you 
are   harrying   some   poor   tradesman   into  the 
shades  of  Carey  Street,  you  will  remember  I 
have  prevented  little  larks  of  that  sort  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  memory  will  kill 
the  fun.     And  when   you  are   hurriedly  dis- 
char^jing  some   light-hearted   packer  who   has 
been  seen    by   one   of   your   prying    deacons 
kissing  a  girl  in  a  quiet  lane,  you  will  remem- 
ber that  there  is  a  Slavington  in  the  world  who 
might  quite  well  be  guilty  of  such  a  horrible 
crime  himself— and  it  will  be  a  nasty  thought. 
I  am  afraid  that  is  all  I  shall  leave  behind  me. 
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1  shall  not  be  able  to  save  the  little  tradesmen 
or  the  young  packer,  bv ;  your  godly  fervour 
will  lose  some  of  its  savour." 

««I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Fenimore,  you  never 
would  learn  the  principles  on  which  a  great 
business  must  be  carried  on." 

« Never  in  this  world  !     I  wouldn't   learn 
them  if  I  could,  Plainmore,  and  I  dare  say  1 
couldn't  if  1  would.     But  it  is  not  because  I 
cannot  assimilate  your  beastly  principles  that 
1  am    signing   my  Act  of  Abdication.     It  is 
because  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  be  a  king, 
and  1  am  strong  enough  to   know  I  am  not 
strong  enough.     There  are  bad  kings.  Plain- 
more,  and  good  kings,  wise  kings  and  foolish 
kings,  nice  kings  and  nasty  kings.     But  at  least 
a  king  must  be  able  to  rule. 

"  Now,  there  are  lots  of  things  1  cannot  rule. 
If  I  could  flatter  you,  my  dear  Plainmore,  1 
could  rule  you  easily,  but  my  stomach  turns  at 
the  thought.  If  I  could  drop  my  voice  and 
talk  solemn  hypocrisy  I  could  rule  my  aunt. 
If  1  could  rule  my  own  tongue,  I  could  rule 
Slavingtonville.  But,  you  see,  I  must  have  my 
joke.     You  are  all  so  absurd,  and  i  have  had 
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to  laugh  at  you,  and  no  king  must  laugh  at  his 
subjects,  at  least  publicly.     It  will  be  a  funny 
place,  won't  it,  after  I  have  gone.     There  will 
be  no  more  roses  in  this  room,  and  never  again 
will  the  cheerful  smell  of  stale  cigarette  smoke 
assail  your  nostrils  as  you  walk  solemnly  in  with 
your  bunch  of  dull  papers.     Perhaps  you  will 
sit   in    this    chair    yourself,   Plainmore— how 
splendid  that  will  be  for  you,  how  proud  you 
will  be  to  think  that  the  chair  which  supported 
my  sainted   predecessors   is   bearing    the   not 
inconsiderable    weight   of  William    Ebenezer 
Plainmore.     But  there  will  be  a  little  fly  in  the 
ointment.     You  won't  be  able  to  forget  that  a 
man  has  also  sat  in  it  who  called  you  a  jackal, 
who  made  jokes,  who  smoked  cigarettes,  and 
who,  now  and  again,  bathed  his  face  in  a  bowl 
of  roses." 

"I  am  sure,  Mr.  Fenimore,  we  shall 
always  believe,  sir,  that  you  had  the  best 
intentions." 

"Now,  that's  very  handsome  of  you.  Plain- 
more.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  all  the  world 
has  not  the  best  intentions,  only  our  ideas 
differ,   and   some  of   us  find   it   so    dull   to 
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continue  the  same  intentions  for  more  than  half 
an   hour  at  a  time.     Frankly,  I  am  one  of 
those  weak  foolish  creatures  who  become  a  little 
fidgety  and   uncomfortable  without  sympathy 
and  understanding  and  affection,     it  hurts  me 
to  sec  people  who,  I  know,  do  not  like  me, 
and  perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons— one  of 
the  many  reasons— why  my  reign  is  not  likely 
to  loom  large  in  the  chronicles.     It  will  do  you 
good,  Plainmore,  and  it  will  do  me  good,  too, 
and  it  will  be  so  easy  now  I  am  going  out  of 
your  way — if  you  can  persuade  yourself  that  I 
meant  well.     Meanwhile,  I  trust  you  will  go 
on  making  money  1     I  put  that  first,  because 
it  comes  first   in   your  mind.     If  you   could 
really  persuade  yourself  that  it  does  come  first, 
and  that  care  for  the  workers  is  a  very  bad 
second,  you  would  be  an  honester  man,  my 
dear  Plainmore,  and  on   the  whole,  less  dis- 
agreeable.    Good-bye  I     I  should  love  to  meet 
you  some  time  in  London,  I  should  love  to 
take  you  out  on  the  jambaree  and  see  whether 
there  is  any  humanity  in  you  after  all.     But  1 
have  little  hope  of  ever  having  so  glorious  an 
experience. 
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"By  the  way,  as  you  go  out,  it  would  be 
rather  nice  of  you  to  say  good-bye  to   Miss 
Frotish,  for  she  is  going  with  me." 
"  Going  with  you,  Mr.  Fenimore  .? " 
"Dear,  dear,  Plainmore,  how   evil  are  the 
minds    of    the    godly.      We    are    going    to 
be   married,   and    we    are    going   to   live    in 
a  wonderful  country  whose   other  inhabitants 
are  Oberon  and  Titania  and  Puck,  and  where 
the  staple  food  of  the  people  unfortunately  is 
not  Peptonized  Soup,  but  cowslips  and  sweet 
herbs    and    dewdrops    stolen    from   the   blue- 
bells." 

He  looked  at  me  with  distinct  apprehension, 
and  being  a  little  re-assured  because  I  was  not 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  he  shook  hands,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more. 

"Ida,"  I  shouted,  "come  in.  It  is  now 
half.past  eleven.  There  is  a  train  at  one. 
Shall  we  catch  it  ?  " 

"  But  I  am  not  going  with  you,  Fenimore." 
"  Oh  yes,  you  are,  my  dear.   You  are  coming 
with  me  now." 

"  But  I  must  see  my  brother,  and  make  all 
sorts  of  arrangements." 
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"  The  wise  man  never  makes  arrangements, 
and  you  can  write  to  your  brother  just  as 
well." 

"  But  what  will  he  think  ? " 

"  He  knows  you  too  well  to  think  any- 
thing but  good.  Besides,  what  does  it  matter 
what  anybody  thinks  ?  I  know  a  nice,  kind, 
dearw^man  in  London  who  will  put  you  up 
during  the  necessary  interval  while  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  will  be  considering 
whether  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  may 
be  united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony. 
And  then,  to  St.  George's  Church,  or  the 
registry  office,  or  wherever  you  will,  and  as 
far  from  Slavingtonville  as  we  can  get." 

"I  had  better  go  at  once,  and  get  some 
things." 

"  Yes,  but  not  without  your  wages.  What 
could  be  more  splendid  than  that  my  last 
official  act  should  be  the  writing  of  an  order 
to  the  cashier  for  money  for  my  wife.  And 
you  must  have  three  weeks',  too — a  fortnight 
in  lieu  of  notice.  You  shall  stand  me  some 
lunch  at  Reading." 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  quite  nice  .'  " 
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"What?     Lunch   at   Reading?     Oh    yes, 
— quite — quite." 

"But    I  mustn't   have   three  weeks'.  Fenl- 
more. 

"I  wish  I  thought  it  was  absolutely  dis- 
honest. The  exit  of  a  captain  of  industry 
ought  to  have  a  slight  flavour  of  the  Old 
Bailey  about  it." 

An  hour  and  a  half  afterwards,  we  stood  to- 
gether on  the  little  wayside  station,  and  I  shook 
hands  with  the  blue-ribboned  station-master, 
who  had  first  given  me  the  note  of  the  town. 

"  It  is  so  pleasant,  Mr.  Greigs,  to  see  your 
nice,  kindly  face  for  the  last  time." 

We  got  a  carriage  to  ourselves,  and  as  the 
train  puffed  slowly  away  from  the  model  city, 
with  its  trim  prosperity,  its  tragic  high  wages' 
Its  soulless  universal  roast  mutton  and  trim- 
mings, 1  took  the  hand  of  the  woman  it  had 
given  to  me,  and  said  to  her— 

"  There  is  something  rather  appealing,  isn't 
there,  m  the  fine  justice  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
thmgs.     The  dreamers  have  the  dreams  :  the 
other  people  have  everything  else,  and  yet  how 
infinitely  poor  they  are." 
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THERE  is  nothing  more  to  be  told.  We 
were  married,  and  we  are  going  to 
live  happy  ever  after.  My  grandfather 
came  to  the  wedding,  and  we  had  a  gorgeous 
lunch,  and  if  the  old  man  didn't  dance,  he 
certainly  got  very  drunk.  And  then  we  came 
here  to  France,  and,  after  wandering  about, 
have  settled  down  for  a  month  or  two  in  an 
old,  old  house  near  the  ramparts  of  Boulogne, 
far  from  the  trippers  and  the  Casino,  with 
jolly  memories  and  jollier  views  all  round  us. 
And  here,  with  Ida  and  her  typewriter— for 
she  didn't  smash  it,  after  all— I  have  written 
this  book. 

What  is  there  to  say  of  it }  It  is  an  inchoate 
book,  but  it  is  a  true  book.  It  raises  no  prob- 
lems, and  it  answers  none.  It  is  just  the  odd 
experience  of  a  man  so  much  like  thousands  of 
other  men  as  to  be  quite  undistinguished  and 
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who,  like  thousands  of  other  men,  revels  in  his 
lack  of  distinction. 

Kings  in  exile  have  been  the  subject  of  tears 
and  tragic  commiseration.  No  men  less  deserve 
sympathy.  To  be  away  from  it  all— the  worry 
and  the  responsibility,  the  intrigues  and  the 
civility,  the  lies  and  the  hypocrisy,  how  splendid 
it  is ! 

It  is  a  poor  thing  to  be  the  master  without 
the  master  mind.  I  am  one  of  those  people 
who,  if  the  choice  were  given  to  be  slave  or 
slave-owner,  would  opt  for  the  slave  without 
hesitation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  Uncle  Tom 
haa  rather  a  good  time  in  that  cabin  of  his,  and 
I  don't  much  believe  in  Simon  Legree.  Any- 
way, we  are  all  what  we  are,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  the  matter. 

I  have  had  three  lives  :  first,  the  years  of 
laughing,  unregulated  irresponsibility,  then  the 
months  of  busy  trouble  and  worry,  now  the 
days  of  glorious  content.  And  the  content  has 
come  because  Fortune  has  given  me  a  hand  to 
hold.  Without  a  hand  to  hold,  the  land  of 
content  is  hermetically  sealed. 

And  so  I  think,  as  I  look  over  the  busy  life 
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of  this  litde  Picardy  town,  and  stand  at  the 
harbour  and  watch  the  boats  going  to  or  coming 
from  England  :  "  God  bless  us,  every  one." 
It  is  rather  a  splendid  wish,  and  it  would  come 
true,  too,  if  we  would  only  let  Him. 
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